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ABSTRACT 

This Final Terhnical Report details activities, events, produels and 
^procedur^s in relation to the goals set forth by the Bureau for the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped, and as interpreted and stated by the Northeast 
Regional Media Center for the Deaf proposals and reports from May, 1966 
through August 31, 1974, 

Major software products in the areas of visual cofnmunication, parent- 
child relationships, career education and the visual response svstem are 
described. The Materials Exchange Program, INTERACT and extensive and 
varied field services demonstrate responses within major work areas. A 
review of these and other programs and recommendations for fixture directions 
is included in this Final Technical Report. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report is the Final Technical Report for the Northeast Regional 
Media Center for the Deaf operating under Grant No. OEG-0-73-0534-B 
during the period September 1, 1973 to August 31, 1974. The Final Report 
for the May, 1966 to August 31, 1972 period is included as Supplementary 
Materials I. The Final Report January 1, 1973 to September 30, 1973 is 

included as Supplementary Materials II. Dflta from these two earlier ^inal 
Reports is included in the text of this report as is appropriate. 

Section I of this Final Technical Report details major work elements 
and objectives from which these work elements are derived. Section 11^ 
provides a summary of Center procedures,, products and activities for the 
work period September 1, 1973 to August 31, 1974. Section III provides 
a review and discussion of the results of the procedures, products and ^ 
activities detailed in Section II. .Related apoendices are provided in 
Section IV. m 
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lA. 

Statement of the Problem 

— — ^ 

The education of the ^eaf represents a small, but critical, proportion 
of educational experience which children are receiving throughout the United 
States. The general need for federal programs to support the development 
and delivery of media and materials services for the education of deaf chil- 
dren was recognized several years ago. One of the outcomes of that recogni- 
tion was the establishment of four regional media centers for the deaf. These 
« *• 

centers provided media and materials selrvices which otherwise would be 
unavailable due to the "thin market" nature of the population of deaf children. 
The Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf has been one of these four 
centers. ^ \ 

At its inception, the North^st Hefij Center for the Deaf recognized 

the urgent and continuing need for research into the mediated curLiculum 

. j 

needs of deaf students. The Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf 
also recognized the demand for products and programs utilizing tl^e unique 
potential of instructional technology to educate deaf students. 

Contacts with special educators and educators of the deaf further de- 
fined their concern over assuring information exchange between special edu- 
cation and the specific area, deaf education. '.They also reiterated federal 
commitmei.: to the area of in-service and pre-service teacher training in 
the utilization of media within the education of the deaf. The long range 
objectives of the Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf reflected 
these concerns. 



IB. 

Long Range Objectives 

Based on the needs identified by the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped and contacts with specia.. educators » the Allowing Ibng range inten- 
tions were formulated: 

A) To conduct resear(5h and development in the area of educational and 
related media f^r the improvement of instruction and services to deaf 
individuals ietnd those who come in contact with deaf individuals; 

B) To relate the knowledge and experience gained in the education of 
handicapped children (special education) to the education of deaf 
children; ' / ' 

C) ^To cooperate with and to stimulate the several teachir-training centers 

/ 

» in the region; ^ 

1) To develop and ytilize media in the professional preparation of 
teachers^* supervisors, and others in the field; 

2) To establish new or expand existing training facilities to demon- 
strate media applications; and» 

3) To actively participate in the establishment and expansion of needed 

programs and services — incorporating nedia applications — throughout 

\ 

the region; ^ \ 

D) To provide the means via in-service training programs ^ publication^, and 
consultation for making available to all concerned the information, re- 
sulting from the proposed activities. 

% 
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TC. 

Principal Coals .ind September U 1971 - A ugust 3J , 1974 nhjectivos 

In order to respond to the needs articulated bv s-^jucators of the deaf 
and statements of BEH priorities, the following i goal of the North- 

easi Regional Media Center for the Deaf was dete^^lned: To contribute to 
the provision of equal educational opportunity for all hearing Impaired chil- 
dren by Insuring the effectiveness, availability, and utilization of Instruc- 
tional media, material's, and products which meet the educational needs of 
hearjlng Impaired children In the region served . 

This principal goal was to be r.c'dressed through functional strategies 
grouped under four work areas. The goals and objectives as stated by work 
area were as follows: ^ 

1. To Carry Out Instructional Materials Development (child-use 
materials). The Identified deaf children In the NKMCD service area will 
have direct access on-site to Individually effective Instructional materials 
which have been distributed through^ appropriate Intrastate delivery programs. 

2. To Provide Media, Materials, and Educational Technology Training 
(teacher-use). Teachers of deaf In the NRMCD service area will have received 
information about and access to^vallable media and materials training oppor- 
tunities within the region in order to effectively meet the Identified needs 
of deaf children. Media and materials training needs of teachers of the deaf 
In t^e NRMCD service area will have been examined; these media and materials 
training needs will be responded to by fiel)l service personnel and through 
communications to all agencies in the service airea which provide training 

to teachers; many media and materials training programs, procedures and 



materials will b^ldentlfled, located, adapted, developed, tested, and In- 
^or use by teacher tr diners. 

3. To Establish a Media ^nd Materials Information System (child-use 
materials)* Teachers of the deaf, related professionals; SEA officers, 

and LEA personnel will have access to media and materials Information In a 
form which meets their decision-making requirements.* 

4. To Plan and Implement Regional-State Program Delivery* 
Development, training materials, information dissemination and materials 
delivery activi|:ies of the NKMCD will be compatible with and responsive to 
the needs expressed by the several State Education Agencies in the service 
region. Inter-lock with major agencie^ serving the deaf in our region will 
have been accomplished and documented. Joint negotiations between the twelve 
state education agencies and the District of Columbia, the New England Special 
Education Instructional Materials Center, the Mid-Atlantic Regional Special 
Education Instructional Materials Center, and the Pennsylvania National 
Regional Resource Center will have resulted in plans and procedures within 
each state for the provision of media and materials services by NRMCD which 
are; responsive to identified educational needs within each state. 

These vork areas and the related objectives are a natural and specific 
extension of the long range objectives of NRMCD. 

Section One has stated the clearly recognized, basic need for deaf chil^ 
dren to receive educational experiences which overcome their handicap and 
enable them to develop their full po/ential on an equal basis with their 
hearing peers in all aspects of lifie. Section One has further delineated the 
basic goals and work areas for translating the instructional technology needs 
^of educators of the deaf into the NRMCD program. 
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J Introduction 

Section II provide? specific information and documentation of procedures, 
products and activities in relation to the 4 major work areas. 'A detailed 
description of the functional activities within work elements and references 
to extensive appendices and supplementary materials is also included. 

IIA. 

PROCEDURES, PRODUCTS AND ACTIVITIES 
RELATING TO WORK AREA I: 
TO CARRY OUT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT 

The development of materials and programs for use by hearing Impaired 
children and Uy the personnel and individuals responsible for these children's 
growth has always been a major thrust of the Northeast Regional Media Center 
for the Deaf workscope. In the past, significant materials relating to 
language development, career education, and overhead projection have been 
developed and disseminated by this center. Additional information on these 
programs is available in the Supplementary Materials documents (I and II). 

The efforts of the Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf during 
FY *74 have centered on development, location, adaptation, and testing of 
instructional materials. Emphasis has been placed on utilizing existing 
instructional materials and on adapting materials for use by deaf \C^ildren, 
rather than on initiating the development of new materials. In prior years. 
Northeast Regional Media Center had developed and produced instructional 
materials which were not available from other sources and distributed them 
to educators of the deaf c. a national basis. During this gran^ period, this 



type of activity has been minimized in favor of determining the effective- 
ness of existing and adaptable materials » and making these available to edu- 
cators. Materials in the final stages of development and field testing have 
been brought to successful completion* 



II. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND COMPLETION 

The major materials development programs concluded during this grant 
period are described below. They have been presented to the NCEMMH for 
their evaluation and decision as to dissemination procdures. 

The Mediated Interaction Visual Response System (MIVR) and 
The Optimum Interaction Laming Laboratory 

During the last few years, the Northeast Regional Media Center for the 
Deaf has\)een involved with the development and research of the ^^ediated 
Interaction Visual Response System (MIVR) and the Optlmu^ Interaction Learning 
Laboratory (OILL). Field tests conducted on these visual response systems 
have indicated that they are excellent environments for generating high levels 
of student performance. • ' / . 

In an effort to compile and disseminate the information and knowledge 
that has been acquired regarding visual response systems, NRMCD has produced 
a teacher's guide to use in conjunction with such a system- The Teacher's 
Handbook for Use With the Visual Response System is currently being duplicated- 
and will be distributed to teachers and administrators in schools that presentlv 
possess a VRS and who are wondering about optimum usage. 
The Handbook consists of seven sections: 
I What Is A MIVR System, Anyhow 

Describes the rationale behind the VRS, its history, results of re- 
search with the system, and various areas in which it can be set up. 
II How To Make The System Work For You 



Basic operation and maintenance of the equipment and hardware found 
in a VRS; orientation .of teachers and students to the svstem. 
III Teaching In The Visual Response System 

Describes the teacher-liarning cycle and its operation in the VRS; 
presentation of stimulus materials; student response, reinforcement 
and remediation of student responses; the token economy; evaluation 
and record keeping; a!^d a brief note on disruptive behavior. 
IV Materials For Teacher^ And Students 

Materials best edited for VRS; existing commercial materials; local 
production of transparencies; other resources; student response 
materials; and markers for overhead projection. 
V* Mini-Lessons 

Ten sample lessons for the VRS. 
VI Bibliography 

Print and nonprint resources pertaining to each of the previous 
five sectionsf. 
VII Appendix 

Masters on perforated sheets that can be torn out to make trans- 
parencies. 

Additional information about this program is included in Supplementary 

Materials III; this document is Dr. William Hewaxd's dissertation, "The 

\ 

Acquisition of Prenominal Adjectives and Adverbs \to Sentence Composition 
by Deaf-aphasic Children." \ 




The Visual Communications Program 
The Visual Communications Propram is (geared for use T'ith ten to six- 

ft 

teen year olds. It is designed to teach deaf students how to communicate 

♦ ' « 

specific information to their peers using visual media such as graphics, 
photography and videotape. 

Receptive and expressive visual communication skills are shaped using 
a set of 42 curricular objectives and activities described in a Teacher's 
C^^de and supplemented by corresponding materials which include 70 trans- 
psTrencies, 20 photographs, 10 slides, and assorted commercial materials. 

In addition to teaching specific visual communication skills, the program 
was designed to facilitate high levels of s^tudent interaction and participation 
and^to function as a set of stimulus materials for language development. 

A one semester formative evaluation was conducted in the Spring, 1974, 
in thirteen classes in twelve schools for the deaf. Both objective and sub- 
jective data were collected during the field test phase and the program was 
examined according to five evaluation goals/ All sites but one (which in- 
volved modaratelv-seyerely multiply handicapped) showed consistently high 
records of successful' dqtaplet^on of objectives by stu^nts, and teacher reactions 
to the program were strongly positive. 

Data concerning recommendations made by teachers for modifications in 

the program were collected and analyzed and have' been used as the basis for 

\ 

revision of the prototype program. 

Additional information about this program is included in Supplementary 

\ 

Materials IV; this document is Dr. Jill D.^rdig's dissertation, •'T^e Design, 

\ 



Implementation and Evaluation of a Visual Communications Program for Deaf 
Students." 

The Parent-Child Communication Program 

, Conferences with deaf adolescents and adults, parents of deaf children 
and educators of the deaf pinpointed a major concern: The importance of 
communication between hearing parents and th6ir deaf children. 

The Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf developed a mediated 
program to improve this parent-child communication by encouraging parents 
to learn about the things they ^an do to improve their communication with 
their deaf children. The program stimi*lates discussions about familiar 
family situations and suggests specific communication behavior changes. 

The parent-child communication program has three major components: 

(1) Open-ended visuals - These visuals, in transparency form, are designed 
to stimulate discussion. Their open-ended, non-prescriptive design evokes 
ambivalent reactions in the parents who view them. These varying reactions 
can be used to encourage both £)ffective and cognitive interactions. 

(2) The facilitator's manual - This manual guides the group leader in the 
use of the visuals. Objectives, possible grouping techniques, sequencing, 
questioning strategies, etc. are included as guidance for using the mater- 
ials with parent groups. The manual also includes an extensive bibliography 
and resource listing. (3) Parent groups In order to use the transparencies 
it is essential that parents and a group leader meet together as resources 
for each other. 

The open-ended visuals and facilitator's manual deal with the emotional 



/ 

/ 
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and factual experiences of hearing parents and their deaf children. Some of 
the topics evoked by these materials are: sibling relationships; communica- 
tion at the dinner table; realistic expectations for the deaf pre-schooler, 
child, adolescent and adult; the deaf child's social life; discipline; re- 
lationships with grandparents, etc. The visuals begin with the parents prior 
to the birth of their deaf child, go through their suspicions about deafness, 
to diagnoses, to choices about methods of communication and schooling, to 

parent-child communication over sports and friends and dating, sex and 

ft 

social education, to career planning, and graduation^ Family communication 
interactions are highlighted throughout. 

Additional information about this program is included in Supplementary 
Materials V; this document is Dr. Allison Rossett's dissertation "The Forma- 
tive Evaluation of a Mediated Program to Fai^litate Communication Between 
Hearing Parents and Deaf Children." 

The Language Arts Program 

The Language Arts Transparency series was originally disseminated in I 
September of 1968. It consists of 200 transparencies designed to assist 
in teaching language to hearing iiQ>aired children. ITie majority of the 
transparencies deal with specific language principles. The remainder should 
be used as a stimulus for developing original language sentences, paragraphs^ 
and stories. 

A variety of exposure formats have been employed; including wheels, 
masks, insets, and overlays. Although specific suggestions for use are 



IC. 

provided in the teacher's guide, it is expected that many additional uses 
may be found. 

In 1973, forty-eight of the transparencies were revised and a new 
teacher's guide was printed. The revised sets were then distributed to 
programs for the deaf through the Educational Media Distribution Center. 



The Vocational Education Program 

During the past eight years the NRMCD has produced a variety of 
overhead projection transparency kits which were distributed to schools 
for the deaf and to agencies working with or for the deaf. These projects 
were supported by the US Office of Education, BEH. This sunmiatizes the work 
that was done on one of these projects, the kit on Career Education. 

The first step was to assemble an advisory committee. Personnel from 
the schools for the deaf in West Hartford, Rochester, Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh and Portland were asked to meet with us in the fall of 1971. 
These people decided that the range of job skills was too great to be summarized 
in a set of transparencies. They felt that It was far more in^ortant for 
young people to be able to adjust easily to the world of work, and to feel 
comfortable in their jobs. 

The hedring impaired, due to the difficulty they often encounter in 
communication, are largely unaware of what goes on in the world of work, and 
so they are often unprepared for things that hearing people take for granted. 
With this in mind, the advisory committee came up with a tentative outline, 
which, after considerable revising by our staff, resulted in a list of the 27 



\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

topics which make up the kit of 200 visuals and the accompanying \ teacher *s 
guide book. 

Some of the areas covered include: Profit and Loss, Company Secrets, 
Sick Leave, The Coffee Break, Tact^Advancement Practical Jokes, ai\d so on. 
For example, in places where employees are on piecework, it would cause ill 
feeling if one were to keep on working while the others were taking a break. 
Also, a hearing impaired 'person who Is not acquainted with the idea of horse 
play and practical jokes might take offense at being on the receiving end and 
the Joke could very well result in a fight. These situations and many others 
are addressed within the program. 

The Overhead Projection Kit . 

The Kit entitled "Overhead Projection: Classroom Presentation of 
Visual Information" is intended to serve as an introduction to the classroom 
presentation of visual information via the overhead projection system. It 
does not cover the operation of the projector nor the production of trans- 
parencies but rather focuses on the advantages of using this medium, types 
of visual materials which can be used, and techniques for presentation of^ 
these materials. 

The Kit consists of A2 transparencies wit;^ accompanying narrative and 
a brief Teacher^s Guide w^ich includes guided notes and suggestions for 
follow-up activities. 
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DRUG EDUCATION 

Drug Education was considered a priority gba^by our Student Advisory 
Council. The finished drug education consists of some 70 transparencies and 
a teacher's manual. 

When people talk about drugs, it is the so called "hard" drugs that 
usually come to mind, those like LSD and heroine. However, the task force 
decided that only thej three most commonly used drugs which should be discussed 
in the kit; these are the drugs that are more readily available in schools: 
tobacco, ^Icohol and marijuana. 

The first step was to examine already existing materials and programs. 
Much of the existing information was found to be confusing, and sometimes in- 
accurate. Some of it was too complicated, and most of it was too pedantic. 
For example, one film discussed injecting marijuana into the veins. It was 
decided that the drug education kit should just state facts in a simple ^way, 
and to let the students make^their own decisions. 

A good deal of research went into this project..^ Existing drug programs 
were studied and permission was obtained to use bits and pieces from some of . 
them. The Poison Center of the thildren's Hospital in Pittsburgh cooperated 
by providing distinctive stickers to attach to medicine bottles and to containers 
of hazardous household chemicals. These stickers were found to be more effective 
—with children than the skull and crossbones symbol. Research continued through- 
out the development of thp kit go as to keep the information as up to date as 
possible. 

The resulting set of visuals was broken down into the following 
five categories: 



1. ^ An overview which presents some fact on drugs in general, and 
how they can help or harm the body; 

2. Tobacco: giving a short history, its usage, and its* cost in 
terms of money and health; 

3. Alcohol: giving a short history, its different kinds, usage, cost, 
and how it affects the brain and other body organs; 

4. Marijuana: giving a bit of history, usage, legal aspects, cost, 
and how it affects the user; 

5. Open ended visuals which can be interpreted in various ways, 
thus stimulating discussions among the students. 

A tocher's guide book was developed along with the visuals. This book 
has a plastic spiral binding along the short edge, allowing it to open up 
flat the long way, with the facing pages devoted to one visual. The pages 
are divided into columns which provide factual information for the teacher, 
a vocabulary column, an activities column, and questions to ask the students. 
All of these are fie. and the teacher can radapt them to suit his/her 

class. There is al ^ : ^om for additional write-ins. The last column lists 
references. A six-page bibliography of reference material is also included. 
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MATERIALS LOCATION 

f 

A ^iterature search in educational technology, instructional media, 
special education, education of the deaf, training equipment, speeca and 
hearing, software and hardware was undertaken. Directories of relevant 
materials,^rocedures and human resources were gathered. These resources 
were housed within the NRMCD Resource Index, INTERACT. Schools and centers 
serving deaf students were informed of the availability of these materials. 
An incoming Watts line was established to increase the accessibility of these 
resources. 

Materials in existence which had relationship to on-going projects and 
priorities were sought and examined. The Resource Librarian and Staff Assistant 
in charge of Materials Adaptation reviewed^ incoming, resources and related 
them to NRMCD needs. 

In order to locate commercial and educational media/materials available 
in the area of Human Sexuality Education, a search of the literature ^was 

conducted in order to find producers and specific source references. Period- 

if 

icals and various indices were also consulted to keep abreast of new 
(ft 

publications. Rental, school and college libraries in the NRMCD region were 
reviewed to check for availability and cost of materials. Teachers, counselors, 
and school administrators were tapped for curricula, an^ suggestions. 
Location of human sexuality education materials occurred on three 
^ levels: (1) materials users, (2) academic producers, and (3) coimnercial 
producers. - - 

(1) Materials users consisted of teachers, counselors and administrators 
C who attended NRMCD^s sex education conference in April, 1973. Ot^iers expressing 
interest were includ^d^ as were those requesting information via INTERACT. 

erJc ^ ;c,7 
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Each person was sent descriptions of materials previewed at the center, 
information on materials acquisition, and evaluation forms. 



(2) Academic producers were groups devoted principally to production 
and dissemination of sex education materials: SIECUS (Sex Information and 
Education Council of the U.S.), AASEC (American Association of Sex Educators 
and Counselors), and Planned Parenthood/World Population. These groups and 
others were contacted in order to inquire what materials they would have 
available for use by deaf children and for the training of their teachers. 
Such contacts also served to acquaiYit these organizations with the needs of 
the deaf population. • 



for direct, commercial adaptation of materials to fit the educational needs 
of the deaf in the area of sex education. "Commercial groups responding 
were Educational Modules, Inc. (Rochester, NY) and Guidance Associates, Inc. 
(Pleasantville, 1^). 

The location of materials ws . also achieved through attending workshops, 
conferences and conventions in the fields of sex education, special education. 



media for the deaf and deaf education. Among them were: 
American .^ssociation of Sex Educators and Counselors 
Media Workshop: Western Maryland College 
Council on Exceptional Children, New York Citv 
Clarke School for the Deaf Annual Media Fair 

The Sex Education Resource listing included in Appendix I is the re- 
sult of this effort to locate and adapt materials to respond to the special 
needs of the deaf student. A similar procedure relating to the collection 
and review of teacher training resources was undertaken. This information 
is also gathered and presented in Appendix I. 




Commercial producers were approached to ascertain possibilities 
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MATERIALS ADAPTATION 



After location and review of available materials had been undertaken, 
material adaptation procedures were instituted. Materials judged available/ 
usable were integrated into center efforts and field tested. The disposition 
of located materials within the human sexuality area provides an example. 

After the described search-locate process, it was decided that adapta- 
tion of sound filmstrips in the "available/unusable" category would be 
most feasible. According to the high-priority needs gathered from partici- 
pants In the Sex Education workshop (4/73), seven sound filmstrip programs 
were purchased from Guidance Associates. Purchase was based on evaluation- 
of-adaptability forms developed at NRMCD. (Filmstrips purchased were: "Every- 
thing But," "Pregnancy in High School," "Learning About Sex," "Beginning to 
Date," "Becoming a Man/Becoming a Woman," "Masculinity and Feminity," and ^ 
"Love and Marriage.") 

Several methods of sound filmstrip adaptation were identified, all of 
which involve mediating the verbal information on the sound cassette, and 
altering language to fit the reading levels of the intended group. The methods 
include: 1) distribution of rewritten "scripts" as accompaniment to the 
filmstrip; 2) simultaneous projection of -aption slides either side-by-side 
or superimposed on filmstrip frame; 3) cutting up filmstrip into slide series 
with additional material; 4) reorganizing and shortening filmstrip programs 
into 3 to 5 minute units with accompanying teacher's guides. 

Five of the seven filmstrip programs have been partially adapted by 
media specialist program students and the materials adaption staff assistant 
in an effort to discover techniques for filmstrip adaptation. Huch time was 
devoted to experimenting with effective yet simple ways in which a classroom 
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teacher or school media specialist could adapt their own materials. Need 
for the development of procedural strategies in this area was identified. 
An article describing^uch generaJized procedures is included in Appendix II, 
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MATERIALS EVALUATION 



A crucial stage in the delivery of effective materials and services 
to schools for the deaf Is the field test procedure. The determination 
of the appropriate learners , the Isolation of setting and facilities, 
the establishment of duration for testing, the determination of appropriate 
measures of effect and the obtaining of official clearance are all basic to 
this field test stage. 

Four ntajor programs underwent comprehensive field testing at the NRMCD. 
Several other programs and resource listings were submitted to schools and 
centers for their reactions and suggestions. Feedback from these formative 
evaluations has been utilized to make changes and adaptations In the programs. 
Results of these tests have been sent to NCEMMH for use In their decision- 
making. Descriptions of the field testing procedures foXlov: (For additional 
Information 9 please refer to Supplementary Materials III, IV and V.) 

Evaluation of the Visual Communications Program 

This study concerned the design. Implementation and evaluation of a 
Visual Communications Program for deaf students. This program, which is 
geared for use with ten to sixteen year olds, was designed to teach deaf students 
how to communicate specific Information to their peers using visual media 
such as graphics, photography and videotape. 

Receptive and expressive visual communication skills are shaped using 
a set of currlcular objectives and activities described In a Teacher's Guide 
and supplemented by corresponding materials which Include transparencies, 



photographs f slides, and assorted consnerclal materials. 

In addlf.on to teaching specific visual conmunlcatlon skills, the 
program was designed to facilitate high levels of student Interaction 
and participation and to function as a set of stimulus materials for 
language developtnent. 

A one semester formative evaluation was conducted In thirteen classes 
In twelve schools for the deaf. Both objective and subjective data were 
colle'^ted during the field test phase and the program was examined according 
to five evaluation goals. All sites but one (which involved moderately* 
severely multiply handicapped deaf students) showed consistently high records 
of successful completion of objectives by students, and teacher reactions 
made by teachers for modifications In the program were collected and ana* 
Ivzed and have been used as the basis for revision of the Prototype Program, 

Evaluation of the Parent-Child 
Comminlcatlon Program 

The formative evaluation of the parent education program sought to 
examine the Impact of the program on parent communication behavior change, 
and then to examine this change in light of the variables of facilitator 
type and conmunlcatlon methodology of the child's school. When the results 
were examined for significant interactions, no significant differences were 
found when the program was utilized in an oral or total setting, or when 
facilitated by a parent or an educator. 

When parents exposed to NRMCD treatment were compared with control 
parents, there were no significant differences in change scores. The 
Communication Behavior Checklist demonstrated a more positive impact. 



Results from this instrument showed that in two out of the three treat- 
ment groups, the majority of parents increased their frequency of 
selected doninunication behaviors* « 

When all parents who completed checklisting were examined, 63% showed 
frequency gains. The positive impact of the NRMCD program supported by 
these findings was reiterated by the subjective reactions of participating 
parents* 

Based on analysis of variance data, checklist information and parent 
and educator suggestions, changes in the fonr. and content of the NRMCD 
program were made. Four new visuals and several new instruc- 
tions for facilitators have been added. The NCEMMH has reviewed this pi-ogram 
and evaluation and decided to disseminate it to schools for the deaf. 

Evaluation of the ^IV?. System 

An experiment was conducted to assess the effects of token rein- 
forcement and remediation on the rate, accuracy, and linguistic content 

/ 

of sentence composition by deaf-aphasic children. The eight subjects 
were 8-11 year-old deaf-aphasic students at a residential/day school for 
the deaf. Sixty-two experimental sessions were run in which subjects 
wrote sentences for a total of 10 minutes each session. The experiment 
was conducted in the visual response system, each subject utilizing an 
overhead projector so that his/her writing was directly visible to allow 
immediate consequation. The results indicate that effective control was 
established over the sentence writing behavior of the subjects. The in- 
statement of reinforcement and remediation as conseqtiences for gramnati- 



cally and conceptually appropriate coniposlt;^on resulted In response rates 
and levels of accuracy markedly higher than baseline level. These sen- 
tencei;, however, were largely simple subject*verb«obJect structures void 
of modifiers of any kind. When roaxtmum reinforcement was contingent upon 
writing correct sentences including prenominal adjectives, the subjects 
quickly began to Include correctly prenominal adjectives in their sen- 
tences. 

A subsequent experimental phase made maximum reinforcement con- 
tingent upon writing correct sentences containing adverbs. ' Subjects 
then began to compose many correct sentences including adverbs. A final 
experimental phase made maximum reinforcement contingent upon writing 
correct sentences Including both prenominal adjectives and adverbs. 
Subjects wrote a high frequency of sentences containing both prenominal 
adjectives and adverbs during the final phase while maintaining high levels 
of accuracy. ^ ^ ' 

Evaluation of the Drug Education Program 

Several schools in the northeast region were selected to eval* 
uate the visuals and the guide. The schools were provided with eval- 
uation forms which rated the visuals, the art work, and the factual inform- 
ation. Ihe schools were also asked to rate the entire kit on a scale of 1 
to 10, with 1 being the least effective, and 10 the most effective. Xhe 
average rating of the eight participating schools was 9. 

For the most part, the teachers praised the drug education kit. One 
letter said: ^'Ue found it to be most inspiring**. Another commented on the 

open ended visuals, and how they provided atinulus for a great deal of 
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discussion. Still another complimented the clever art work and the "very 
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good sequence**. 

The overall evaluation was very positive. Changes were made before 
the masters were forwarded to the National Center for duplication and dls-* 
tributlon. 



During the development jof the program, trips were made to each of 
the schools Involved with samples of the art work and of the lesson guide. 
In this way, the career education committee was kept Informed on the progress 
of the project. 

A medlography was compiled as the woric progressed. This Included books, 
movies, film strips, and pictures, along with the addresses of the suppliers. 
The purpose of this me^^iography was to help the teachers locate material 
that would supplement the topics being discussed. 

Users of these kits were asked to send in suggestions as to how 
the visuals and/or the guide book could be Improved, but among the scores 
of letters that were received, not one offered any criticism. Letters 
poured in from all parts of the country asking for additional sets or for 
additional copies of the guide so that several teachers could share one 
set of visuals. Comments like the following were common: 

**very useful, valuable and Interesting"; 

*' . . . material is most fitting." 

** . • • excellent, we can use another set.** 

. , . one set is not enough. We need another of this fine material.'* 



Evaluation of the Career Education Program 
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"Ihey are great. Useful In math, language, Idioms, cooperation, 

understanding and sense of humor." 
"... please send several extra copies of the guide for these 

transparencies. " 
"... could be used very effectively with vocational rehab-* 

llltatlon agencies and adult education classes." 

Ihese coni&ents and many more were received. Our stock of 650 sets from 

/' 

the original printing was quickly depleted. IWo more printings were 
ordered for a total of 850 sets. The results of field testing Indicate 
that this project has been well accepted. T>oples of the j^rogram have been 
forwarded to NCEMMH. 



Evaluation of Materials / 
Relating to Human Sexuality 

/ 

As part of the Information-dissemination process for teachers of sex 
education with the hearing liqialred, recomnendatlohs for use were sent with 
an annotated medlography which each participant received. Criteria for 
evaluation were derived from a conf)llatlon of IMC/RMC and other evaluation 
forms. Evaluation was not performed at the Center, but was required on 
site of each of the participants who received sample forms. Response from 
the participants was poor, due In large part of the uncertain standing of 
Sex Education programs In most schools. Information that was received was 
Incorporated Into the program. 
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PROCEDURES, PRODUCTS AND ACTIVITIES 



RELATING TO WORK AREA lit 



TO PROVIDE MEDIA, MATERIALS 
AND EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY TRAIlJlNG 



A function which has been performed throughout the history of the 



NRMCD hfts been the presentation of media and materials demonstrations, work- 
shops and conferences to teachers and administrators of educational programs 
serving the deaf. The NRMCD has provided short-term workshops to tesQhers 
on the preparation and utilization of Instructional materials and many other 
topics. In prior years, NRMCD has concentrated large proportions of Its 
efforts In conducting a series of summer media Instltxtes. In 1971, another 
model of model of media training for teachers was developed and evaluated 



as significantly more effective than the earlier Institute model. 

During F4 *74, extensive training activities were carried out by the 
Center's Field Services Representatives. These individuals concentrated on 
familiarizing staff working with the deaf with materials and programs 
available to them and distributing these materials and programs directly to 
teachers and administrators. Another emphasis was to provide instructional 
materials for use by teachers to Improve their needed educational technology 
skills and capabilities. A detailed listing of these materials and this 
training is Included in this section. 

Another major thrust of the HRMCD in response to this work area was 



the development of >a prototype mediated program to serve as ln-*servlce train- 
ing for teachers within states recently enacting mainstream legislation. 




r 



The kit consists of a^series of transparencies and tape recordings to 
be used in conjunction with a manual. Presentation of In-service programs 
by speech and hearing therapists, media specialists for the deaf, teachers 
of hearing impaired children, special education teachers, resource per- 
sonnel of school districts and state department of education special l.sls is 
facilitated by the use of the kit. It is designed to meet the extensive 
needs for In-service programs which are expected as a consequence of main- 
stream/integration legislation now being enacted in the northeast region across 
the country. 

Extensive formative evaluation of this program had been undertaken by a 
team of professional educators of the deaf, audiologists and regular class- 
room teachers. This latter group, highly involved in the development and 
initial evaluation of the program. Are the ultimate learners for whom this 
project was designed. The mediated teacher-training program has \been 
transferred to NCEMMH for a decision as to implementation and dissemination. 

NRMCD*8 field services personnel have provided workshops and seminars 
for teachers and administrators at schools and centers for the deaf. Thev 
have gone directly to the schools, teachers, administrators, and students 
in order to provide media, materials and educational technology training 
to the northeast region. ^ 

The list which follows demonstrates the priority that NRMCD has given 

i 

to provision of this service. 
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LOCATION TOPIC 



Ladd School, Exeter » RI 


"Presentation of services 
Demonstration of equipment 


9/14 


Bloomsburgh State College 
Bloomsburgh, PA 


Pre-servlce on media 
production, selection, 
utilization 


9/23 


Western Maryland College 
Westminster, MD 


Pre-servlce on media 
production, selection, 
utilization 


9/27 


Amoskeag School 
Manchester, NH 


Presentation of services; 
demonstration of equipment 


9/27 


Hogan Regional Center 
Danvers, MA 


Presentation of services; 
Demonstration of equipment 


10/1 


'Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, Pittsburgh, PA 


Presentation of services and 
demonstration of equipment 


10/2 


Dellnovlscc Educational Coopera* 
tlve, Norton, VA 


Presentation of services 


10/4 


Norfolk Public Schools 
Norfolk, Vk 


Presentation of services 


10/9 


Horace Mann School 
Roxbury, MA • 


Presentation of services 


10/12 


Cranston SEIMC 
Cranston, RI 


Presentation of services 
Delivery of materials 


10/16 


Educational Readiness Program 
Framlngham, MA 


Presentation of services; 
delivery and demonstration 
of equipment 


10/19 


Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
Providence, RI 


Demonstration of equipment 


10/25 


Learning Center for Deaf Children 
Framlngham, MA 


In-service workshop In media 
utilization and creation for 
Mass. day class teache^^ of 
the deaf 


10/31 


Austlne School for the Deaf 
Brattleboro, VT 


Materials Exchange Confer- 
ence Involving 9 schooljs for 
the deaf In the Northeast 
Region I 

- i 


11/9 an< 
1 11/10 

j 

1 
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LOCATION TOPIC DATE 



Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
Roxbury, MA 


Delivery and demonstration 
of equipment 


11/12 


Grant School for the Deaf 
Washington, D.C. 


In-service training on crea- 
tion and utilization of 
slides and videotapes 


11/16 


Richmond Atea Special Education 
Materlald Center, Rlch;nond, VA 


In-service training session 
for pre-school activities 


11/17 


Greenacres School, North Haven 

a ■ ^ 


In-service on use of over- 
head projector, creation of 
materials 


11/19 and 
11/26 

] 

1 


Willie Ross School, Longmeadow, 
MA 


In-service workshop on utili- 
zation and creation of media 


11/27 j 

1 
1 


Day Class Program, Leominster, 
MA 


Delivery and demonstration 
of equipment 


11/30 


Booth Hill School, Trumbell, CT 


Presentation of services 


12/3 


Arlington Public School Teachers 
of the Hearing Impaired, 
Arlington t VA 


Presentation of services 


12/3 \ 


DAC Center 
Portsmouth, VA 


Presentation of services 


12/4 


Center for Effective Learning 
Virginia Beach, VA 


Presentation of services 


12/5 


Virginia School for the Deaf 
and Blind, Hampton, VA 


Presentation of services 


12/6 


Crystal Springs Program for 
Handicapped Children, 
Assonet, MA 


Delivery and demonstration 
of equipment 


12/11 


Educational Improvement Center 
Pitman, NJ 


In-service workshop on uti- 
lization and creation of 
media 


12/13 


Educational Improvement Center 
Cedar Knolls, NJ 


In-service workshop on uti- 
lization and creation 
media 


12/U 


Upsala School, Worcester, MA 


Delivery and demonstration 
of equipment 

1 


12/14 


1 

i 

• 

4 
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LOCATION TOIIC ^ DATE^ 



Project CHANGE, Greenfield, MA 



Language Institute for Children 
Ludlow\ MA 



Participation In slide pro- 
gram 



1/8 
1/18 



Presentation of services 



1/21 



Boston University Special Educa- 
tion Dept., Boston, MA 



Presentation of services 



1/29 



Magrath School, Norwalk, CT 



In-service workshop on "New j 2/6 
Media" 



Allegheny Coupty Intermediate 
Unit, Pittsburgh, PA 



In-service workshop on utili- 
zation and creation of media 



2/12 



Multi-media Services, 
Gorham, NH 



Two In-service workshops on \ 2/12 and 
use th^s ^.crhead projector 2/13 
and creation of materials 



Edinborough College 
Erie, PA 



Teaticket Day Class for the Deaf 
Teaticket, MA 



In-service workshop on utili- 2/22 
zation and creation of media 



In-service workshop on "new 
media" 



3/2 



Center for Effective Learning 
Virginia Beach, VA 



Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, MD 



Day Class Program for the Deaf 
Fall^Rlver, MA 



In-service workshop on utili- 
zation and creation of media 



3/4 



Pre-service^ etc. 



3/6, 7, 8 



Delivery and demonstration 
of equipment 



3/7 



Educational Improvement Center 
Cedar Knoxls, NJ 



In-service workshop on uti- 
lization and creation of 
media 



3/26 



Early ChilxihooJ'^ucation Center' 
Springfield, MA 



In-service consultation and 
video-tape session 



3/29 



Cfinter^for Effective Learning 
Virginia Beach, VA- 



Virginia School for the Deaf 
Hampton I VA 



Central Pennsylvania Resource 
Center, Harrisburg, PA 



In-service workshop on utili- 
zation and creation of media 



4/3 



Presentation of services 



4/4 



Presentation of services 



4/6 



LOCAtlON TOPIC DATE 



^Chesapeake Day Classes for the 
Deaf, Chesapeake, VA 


In-service workshop on utili- 
zation of media 


4/8 


Hancock County Education Coopera- 
tive Resource Center, Ellsworth 
Maine 


In— service workshop on the 
use of the overhead pro- 
jector and creation of ma- 
terials 


4/10 


language Institute £o. Children, 
Ludlow, MA 


In-service workshop on "New 
Media*' and the use of the \ 
overhead projector \ 


4/10 


Arlington Public Schools, 
Arlington, VA 


In-service workshop on utili-' 
tion and creation of media\ 


5/1 


Educational Readiness Center, 
Framihgham, MA 


In-service workshop on the ^> 
use of the overhead projector 
and creation of materials 


5/8 


Madison College Special Education- 
al >faterials Center, Harrisonburg, 
VA 


Presentation on career edu- 
cation for the hearing 
impaired 


5/16 


North County Multi-media Services 
Gorham, NH 


In-service workshop on the 
use of the overhead pro- 
jector and creation of 
materials 

' — ■ — 


5/24 



The NRHCD Materials Exchange ProRram has addressed a mandate to deliver 
materials and programs to educators of the deaf. By taking the best of 
teacher produced materials and programs, duplicating and disseminating these 
materials, NRMCD staff has Increased sharing and cross-fertilization of 
educators' ideas. Over 300 copies of the various programs have been dupli- 
cated and distributed to classroom teachers, parents and resource personnel 
serving the hearing-impaired. (See Appendix I for catalogue of M,E.P.) 

Media, nvaterials and educational technolu^^y training were accomplished 
by NRMCD staff via presentations to major conferences, and publications in 
iournals and magazines serving educators of the deaf and instructional 
technology personnel. 

Dr. Raymond Wyman, Director of NRMCD, participated in the following 
major conferences and seminars: 

1. In Budapest he participated in the International Council on 
Educational Media and visited two schools for the deaf. 

2. He participated in a meeting of the Photographic Technical 
advisory Board in New York City. 

3. He attended a meeting of Advisory Committe for lEC SC60C in 
New York City. 

4. He participated in a task force of the Association for Educational 
Communication and Technology In Los Angeles to prepare a position 
paper on Standards for 8mm film in education. 

5. He participated in a writing conference at Syracuse University to 
prepare handbook for integrating deaf students into public schools. 

6. He participated in a writing conference in Denver 

on adopting educational materials for the handicapped. 



7. He participated as American Delegate to International Standards 
Organization TC42 in Williamsburg, Virgins, ^ 

8. He made presentation to Educational Materials Produ(p4rs Council 

/ 

in Miami, Florida. 

9. He made presentati n to Closed Circuit Television conference in 
West Springfield. 

10. He participated in Certification and Accreditation Conference in 
Atlantic City. 

11. He made presentation at Lincoln Symposium. Article, "The 
Ubiquitous Overljead" to be published. 

12. He ^ isited media program at White Plains School for the Deaf. 

13. He visited media program at Florida School for the Deaf. 

14. He participated in the Technical Advisory Board of American National 
Standards Institute. 

15. He was honored as past president of Mass. AV Association in 
Walthan. 

16. He was official representative of the Association of Education, 
Conmunication and Technology to Didacta in Brussels. 

17. He was Chairman of lEC SC60 working group in Brussels. 

18. He visited Belgium's national media center. 
Dr. Wyman also had the following publications: 

1. Second Meeting of lEC Technical Committee 60-Subcommittee 
SC60C (Educational and Training Equipment). Journal of the 
SMPTE (Society of Motion Picture and Television Engineers), 
October, 1973. pp. P52-853. 



2. International Electrotechnlcal Commission ' 60C * Educational 
and Training Equipment. Audiovisual Ins action , November, 1973. 
pp. 33-34. 

3. A Proposal for the 24 Volt Standard for Audio-Visual Equipment. 
Audio Visual , November, 1973. (Croydon, England). This is a 
reprint of article appearing in SMPTE Journal of June, 1973. 

4. The Resourceteria Concept. Audiovisual Instruction , March, 1974. 
pp. 23-24. 

5. The Unmet Promise of Teleconmunications. Audiovisual Instruction , 
April, 1974. pp. 70 and 72 (Guest Editorial) 

6. Wyman in Budapest. ASET Report , Spring, 1974 (Association for 
Special Education Technology) 

Dr. H. Todd Eachus, Associate Director of the NRMCD, made the following 
presentations: 

1. "Use of the Mediated Interaction Visual Response System (MIVR) 
in Classrooms for tl|i? Deaf" (Invited address to the 50th Annual 
Meeting of the As80c^i\tion for Educational Communications and 
Technology, Las Vegas, April 1973). 

2. (with Allison Rossett) The development of discriminative stimulus 
materials to increase parent-child communications. Paper presented 
to the Sixth Banff International Conference on Behavior Modification. 
Banff, Alberta, Canada, 1974. 

3. Technology development for the Deaf: 1. Parent /Child Communi- 
cation, 2. Visual Comawnication, 3. Mediated Language Acquisi- 
tion. Papers present*, to the Council for Exceptional Children 
annual meeting New York City, 1974 
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Dr. Eachus published the following pieces during this reporting period: 

1. A Radical Behaviorist's View of Humanistic Psychology; Do You See 
What I See?", chapter in Houts, P.S. and Server, M. (EdsOt After 
the Turn On , What ? : Learning Perspectives on Humanistic Groups , 
Research Press, Champaign, Illinois, 1972, pp. 61-72. 

2. ••in-Service Traifiing of Teachers as Behavior Modifiers: Review and 
Analysis" (100-page position paper submitted to Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development (USOE) under Personal Services Order Number 
OEC-0-7 1-3317, 1971). 

3. "Classroom Management of Disruptive Behavior" (Chapter in Allen, 
D.W. , Hecht, J. (Eds.), Controversies in Education, W*B. Saunders, 
Philadelphia, 1974. 

Dr. Jill Dardig, Research Assistant to NRMCD "^^de the following 
presentations: 

1. Council for Exceptional Children Conference, New York City, 
"Visual Communication." 

2. National Conference on Visual Literacy, Toronto, "A Visual 
Literacy Program for Deaf Students." 

3. Regional Council Conference of Parents without Partners, Chicopee, 
Mas^. , "Child Management." 

4. Munson State Hospital, Palmer, Mass., "Using Behavioral Strategies 
with Autistic Children/' 

Dr. Allison Rossett, formerly Research Assistant and presently Staff 
Associate to the program, made the following presentations: 

1. "The Formative Evaluation of a Parent Education Program," 
Conference on the Evaluation of Instructional Materials, 




Berkeley, California, BEH/USOE; 1973. 

2, "Facilitating Communication Between Hearing Parents and Deaf 
Children," Annual Conference, New York State Educators of the 

I Deaf, Rochester, New York, 1973. 

3. "Developing and Evaluating A Mediated Parent Education Program," 
Annual Conference: Council for Exceptional Children, New York 
City, April, 1974. 

A, "The Development of Discriminative Stimulus Materials to Increase 
Parent*Child Communication", Sixth Banff International Conference 
on Behavior Modification, Alberta, Canada (with Todd Eachus). 

Dr. Rossett has published the following works related to NRMCD materials 
and programs: 

1. "Special Strategies for a Special Problem," The Volta Review . 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Washington, D.C. 

2. "A Parent Education Program for Parents of Exceptional Children." 
a funded proposal for ESEA Title III Funding, with Capitol Region 
Education Council, Hartford, Connecticut, 1974. 

3. "The Development of a Discriminative Stimulus Program to Facili- 
tate Parent-Child Communication," to be included in a forthcoming 
Research Press, Champaign, Illinois publication. 

Dr. William Heward, Research Assistant to the NRMCD, made a presenta- 
tion on his research into uses for the Mediated Interaction Visual Response 
System to the Council for Exceptional Children In April, 19?4. 

Dr. Linda Nober, Consultant to the NRMCD has been involved In the 
following conferences: 

1. American Speech and Heai?ing Association, Detroit, Michigan. 

• 1 



2, Council for Exceptional Children, New York City. 

3, Massachusetts Speech and Hearing Association, Springfield, 
Massachusetts* 

4, Alexander Graham Bell Association, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Dr. Nober has had the following article published: 

Nober, Linda W.p "Auditory Discrimination and Classroom Noise", 
The Reading Teacher , December, 1973, pp. 283-91. 

Drs. Nober, Heward, Dardlg and Rossett presently have articles detailing 
NRMCD materials, procedures and programs submitted to scholarly journals 
and magazines. 

Copies of, articles and papers by NRMCD staff are Included In Appendix II 
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lie. 

PROCEDURES, TRODUCTS AND ACTrVITIHS 

RELATING TO WORK AREA III: 
TO ESTABLISH A MEDIA AND MATERIALS 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 

During previous years, the efforts of regional media centers for the 
deaf to facilitate Increased utilization of educational technology by 
educators of the deaf have centered on a hoped-for 'multiplier effect' 
from Intensive training of a few teachers. The dilemma has been that 
regardless of the effectiveness of any training effort for media and 
materials utilization, Information on Instructional materials usage and 
availability has remained restricted. The population size of education 
of the handicapped in general and the education of the deaf, in particular, 
being a very small proportion of education as a whole, serves to Increase 
the difficulty of the flow of information aboul media and materials. 
NKMCD, in prior years, has not expended a systematic effort to disseminate 
media and materials information. Its efforts have centered on face-to-face 
information exchange between staff and educators of the deaf and on notices 
and articles in various newsletters and other print media. 

In response to national priorities and needs, NRMCD has developed 
strategies to identify, classify, evaluate, and describe instructional mate- 
rials and to operate a telecommunications system for delivering such informa- 
tion to teachers on request. This system is called INTERACT. The strategies 
employed in this system were Interim to the establishment of a national med^a 
and materials information system and are compatible with the national system 



being developed. The information system ^^tablished by NRMCD has provided 

a needed service to the education of the deaf in the service area. It was 

\ 

not intended to supplant or initiate any national efforts. The information 
search/retrieval facility utilized existing techniques of classifying and 
describing materials information which are compatible with those used by 
other projects. The INTERACT System has also facilitated the functioning 
of the Materials Exchange Program described in IIB. \ 

Telephone, TV Phone, and mail information has provided this service 
within the Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf. This Resource 
Index INTERACT has provided infitant information and/or referr)ftl to educators 
of the deaf in the Northeast region. Appendix IIIA provides simple requests 
and responses utilizing the INTERACT information system. 

It was assumed that educators of the deaf in the 13 state northeast 
region lacked information concerning a variety of instructional materials, 
their sources and available services and programs designed for or adaptable 
to the needs of their deaf students. To respond to that need, the Resource 
Index was created to serve as a clearinghouse. Materials within the index 
included: extensive listings of commercially and noncommercially produced 
Instructional materials, hardware and software, and their sources (e.g. 
NICEM indexes. Educator's Purchasing Master , Westlnghouse Learning Directory , 
Audio-Visual Equipment Directory ); individual producers' catalogues (e.g. 
Captioned Films for the Deaf); directories of all regional resource centers, 
special education instructional materials centers, and associate centers; 
directories of special education personnel and facilities throughout the 
region and country; files of current data on various new materials and pro- 
grams; and information about various professional publications. Also 



available was access to other sources of information (e.g. Educational Test- 
ing Service's Clearinghouse of Tests, Measurements and Evaluations, SEIMC/ 
RMC Network Office computerized data bank, various libraries and institutions) 
Notice of the establishment of the information resource index was accom- 
plished through mailed flyers; information and flyers were dispensed at all 
workshops and conferences and to visitors to the center, and through word-of- 
mouth. Appendix III includes detailed, information on the INTERACT System. 
Appendix IIIB is the flyer used to contact NRMCD service area personnel. 

Requests for information were made to the index via in/out VATS line 
service, mail, and limited walk-in service. Users of the index include 
teachers in schools for the deaf and in public schools; students and 
teacher-trainers from other universities, speech and language therapists, 
media directors, program directors and various center staff. 

Queries included requests for information about materials and programs 
for broad and specific curriculum areas for deaf and multi -handicapped deaf 
students (i.e. language arts to drug education to volcanoes); parent and 
community orientation materials; materials for inclusion in larger programs 
(e.g. a total comnunication unit put together by Gallaudet); other resources 
and facilities (e.g. special schools, camps, SEIMC's); and appropriate 
references and materials for setting up a similar service in a school or 
region. Responses also included brief iianediate replies, extensive "medio- 
graphies", and referral to other personnel and/or resources. See Appendix II 
While the primary service of INTERACT was for individuals in the class- 
room and curriculum areas, contact \aa established or maintained to the 
network materials information system task force (Task Force III) through 
meeting attendance and participation. This included the siting of policies 



and procedures for acquiring information about instructional materials for 
the National Instructional Materials Information Service, . Those policies 
and procedures were compatible with those of the information service of 
NRMCD. The paper submitted to the network is presently incorporated in the 
larger volumed sourcebook for NIMIS (See Appendix IIIC), 

The organization of the INTERACT system was such as to enable NRMCD 
In/Out WATS service and telecopier capability to function effectively within 
the thirteen state region. All catalogs of software and hardware were acquired 
and organized so as to insure that information would be easily accessible (See 
Appendix HID). Catalogues included those recognized by the National Audio- 
Visual Association, SEIMC's and RRC's throughout the U.S., and ASEIMC's 
within the region. This large array of materials and information was thus, 
immediately available to teachers and administrators in NRMCD service area. 
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PROCEDURES, PRODUCTS AND ACTIVITIES^ 
RELATING TO wqRK AREA IV: 
TO PLAN AND IMPLEMENT REGIONAL- 
STATE PROGRAM DELIVERY 

la the past, cooperative efforts by NRMCD had been sporadic and in- 
complete. State directors of special education had identified several 
program requirements for the delivery of media and materials within each 
state. However, without a close and mutuallv derived working agreement 
between NRMCD and these several states, the services delivered could not 
assuredly be consistent with other, related and interconnected educational 
responsibilities of the states. In prior years, NRMCD had attempted to 
provide information concerning service activities to various SEA's in the 
service region, but without any formalized plan or readily identifiable 
positive effects on the programs. 

In response to national agreements between BEH and the Association 
of State Directors of Special Education, NRMCD engaged in joint planning 
with each SEA arid related IMC^ and RRC in the service area. Agreements and 
plans were reached between NRMCD and the several states based on and 
responsive to ESEA Title VIB Proposed Activities Documents* 

During FA '74, NRMCD has engaged in acitivities which resulted in 
improved delivery of media and materials services at the local level in 
each state. The additional personnel added to NRMCD staff provided necessary 
services for coordinating the activities of NR^CD, the three instructional 
materials centers, the regional resource center, and the state agencies. 



It was deemed unwise and redundant to attempt the development of an 
associate center network exclusively for the needs of the deaf. Instead, 
NRMCD provided services through state offices and utilized the existing 
and expanding network of associate instructional materials centers to 

insure auequate and timely del^fvery of services. 

I 

NRMCD procedures, products and activities related to work area IV con- 
centrated on continous encouragement of contacts with state agencies and 
of closer working relationships between regional and state agencies and 
local schools. Close consultation with state directors of special edu- 
cation or their designated representatives was undertaken prior to the 
beginning of the academic year for the purpose of arranging these and 
other services to the states. 

The stimulation of associate centers was accomplished by jointly 
sponsoring and conducting workshops with the centers, and by making 
Wterials and equipment available to the centers. Specific examples of these 
extensions of NRMCD services are listed within the following reports of 
activities within individual states. 

Materials delivery was accomplished on a large scale as evidenced by 
these state reports. 

Consultation was carried out at a programmatic rather than state level. 
Before traveling to a program for the purpose of consultation, prior 
notification and approval was provided by the state representative. Con- 
sultation services are described and listed for each state. 

Section I in tl e following state reports indicates the workshops con- 
ducted within the state. As with consultation visits, the state representa- 
tives were aware of and approved of NRMCD activities in the states. Over 

50 workshops or demonstrations were conducted within the thirteen state 

I 

region over the pakt academic year. Section Tl lists equipment and agencies 
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in the setvlce area. 

Dissemination of 1 nformat ion throuf^h stdre agencies was proviih d at 
the discretion of the statjes themselves. Information to the states was 
'provided both on a continual and reque; t basis through the field service^*; 
d<»partmoi«l of NKMCD .ind lUc KV-.oui < c Indox Service, I Nrl^K^(:'(^ 

The reinfi>rc(MnenL of, .stale ^vtall was largflv a( . -.np I I - lu^l hv iii 
eluding them wl ' ^ possible \u workshops or consultations. Tlie largest 
contribution in this area was the identification of prop,rams within the 
states, and subsequently bringing these programs to the attention of the 
state special education staff. 

Lists of contacts and services to states within the NRMCD region are 
included belcw. T* is liaison to state agencies and workers was enhanced 
and* supplemeuted by visits to f\eb^ test sites, design consulting and 
many other kinds of interactions carried out to T^CD personnel, other th£ 
those specifically included within the field staff. 
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State Reports 

caviNECTicirr 

Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Oct 25 Delivered equipment and piaterials to Greenfield School in 
Wclhersfield, and Green Acres Schoo3 in North Haven. 

Nov 9 Delivered equipment to GreenfirJri School, Wcthersf ield . 

Nov 19,26 Gave i^orkshop for staff at Green Acres School, North Haven. 

bee 3 Presentation of services and delivery of equipirent to 

Booch Hill School, Trumball. 

Section 11 Equipment and Materials Sent ^ 

Instructional Materials— Green Acres School, North Haven 

Instructional Materials— Nancy Katy, American School for the Deaf 

Instructional Malerialsv-Chris Taylnr, Ellen Terryberry, Connie Colonia, 
American School for the Deaf 

Instructional Materials- -Elliot Woolwich, Daubury 



The number of additional correspondences within the state was nine. 



\ 
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CONNECTICUT 



' Section I Personal Visits to the St^ite 

Jan. 15 Equipment retrieved from Green Acres School, North Haven 
and Greenfield School, Uethersf ield. 

Feb. 4 Equipment retrieval and consultation at the Mystic Oral 
School^ Mystic. 

Feb. 6 In-service workshop on "New Media" at the Magrath School, 
Norwalk. 

Feb. 8 Consultation at the American School, Hartford. 
Section III Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - Gail Young, Stratford. 

Instructional Materials - Joel Zlev, American School for the Deaf. 

Instructional Materials - Dorie Tirado, Speech and Language Clinician, 

Wallingford. 

Instructional Materials - Anne Kiselewich, Supervisor, Speech and 

Hearing, New Haven Rehabilitation Center. 

Instructional Materials - Mary Ann Costin, Teacher of the Hearing 

Impaired, Madison. 

Instructional Materials - Rochelle Friedman, Danbury. 

Instructional Materials - Barbara Mazur, Teacher of the Hearing L ired 

Stevens School, East Hartford. 

Instructional Materials - Barbara Williams, Medical Recreation Thera-- 

pist, New Haven. 

Instructional Materials - Louise McAvoy, Sandy Hook School, Newtown. 

Instructional Materials - Mary Ann Key, Speech Pathologist, New Haven 

Board of Education. 

Instructional Materials - Anne E. Young, Speech and Hearing Clinician, 

Ridge fieJ.d. 

Instructional Materials - Roselyn Zackeu, Middlebury. 

Instructional Materials Phyllis Buffa, Hawley School, Newtown. 

Instructional Materials - Carol Druckman, H^ad Speech Clinician, Windsor 

Board of Education^ 
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Instructional Miteriala - Martha Aman, Speech Clinician, So. Windsor. 

Instructional Materials - Cheryl E. Eckhardt, Speech Pathologist, 

Bridgeport • 

Instructional Materials - Betsy Cardone, Speech Therapist, Hartford. 
Instructional Materials - Dorothy Buimess, Stratford. 

Instructional Materials - Miriam Goldin, Speech Pathologist, Bridgeport. 

Instructional Materials - Marsha Silver, Language and Speech Clinician, 

Hartford. 

Instructional Materials - George Porto, New Haven* 

Instructional Materials - Joanna Newman, Speech Pathologist, Regional 

School District #18, Old Lyme. 

Instructional Materials * Susan R* Breslau, Sr* Language, Speech & 

Hearing Clinician, Public Schools, Vernon* 

Instructional Materials - Klnne Hamilton, Speech Clinicj.an, Hartford. 

Instructional Materials - D. Halberg, West Hartford. 

Instructional Materials - Debby Benggle, Speech Therapist, Brookfield. 

Instructional Materials - Lyn Lysobey, Speech Teacher of the Deaf, 

Bloomf ield. 

Instructional Materials - Ruth Druckman, Speech Clinician, East Hartford. 

Instructional Materials - Judy Caspi, Speech and Hearing Clinician, 

Stamford. 

Instructional Materials - Sandra Feldman, North Haven. 

Instructional Materials - Beverly Butkus, Plainville. 

Instructional Materials - Karen Pearson, Speech Pathologist, Gay lord 

Hospital, Speech Pathology Dept., Wallingford. 

Instructional Materials - Mary Anne Ciccarone, Speech Therapist, DATAHR, 

Danbury . 

Instructional Materials - E. Weissman, Dept. of Special Education, Central 

Conn^ State College, New Haven. 

Instructional Materials - Marianne Destro, Speech Clinician, New Haven. 



CONNECTICUT (cont.) 

Instructional Materials - Janice Petaioritch, "Wewington. 

Instructional Materials - Fred Hirshfeld, Monroe. 

Instructional Materials - Nancy Smith, Speech Clinician, Stamford. 

Instructional Materials - Leila Dardick, Speech Pathologist, Naugatuck. 

Instructional Materials - Teri Silverman, Farnington. 

Instructional Materials - Frances Tyluki, Speech, Language & Hearing, 

Bethel. 

Instructional Materials - E. Cooke, Teacher of the Hearing Impaired, 

Consolidated School, New Fairfield. 

Instructional Materials - B. Bard, Dept. of Special Education, Central 

Connecticut State College, New Britain. 

Instructional Materials • Meryl Green, Language, Speech and Hearing 

Services 9 Hamden. 

Instructional Materials - Sandra Seen, Speech Therapist, Darien. 

Instructional Materials - Janice Orland, Speech and Language Clinician, 

Hartford Board of Education. 

Instructional Materials - Nancy Gollinger, New Haven. 



Instructional Materials - Susan Marks, Speech and Language Pathologist, 

Hartford. 

Instructional Materials - Sandra R. Ulrich, Clinical Supervisor, Uni- 
versity of Conn. Speech and Hearing Clinic, 
Storrs. 

Instructional Materials - Thomas Ca£so, Hamden. 

Instructional Materials - Mitchell Stachowicz, Language Clinician, 

Stafford Springs. 

Instructional Materials - Andy Esposito, Head Teacher, Learning Disa- 
bilities, Stevens School, East Hartford. 

Instructional Materials - Julie Beauregard, Enfield. 

Instructional Materials - Janet Tonkonow, Speech Pathologist, Meriden. 

Instructional Materials - Natalie Gaber, Speech Pathologist, New Haven. 

Instructional Materials - Margaret Smith, Beacon Falls. 
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Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 

Instructional (faterials 

Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 

Instructional I^laterials 

Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials 
Instructional! Materials 



Betsy Low, Speech, Language & Hearing Thera- 
pist, Public Schools, Groton Long Point. 

Joy Nemergut, Language, Speech & Hearing 
Clinician, Ellington. 

Evie Guillen, Speech Pathologist, Storrs. 

Linda Zackin, Waterbury. 

Josephine E. Setterberg, Speech/Hearing 
Language Consultant, West Hartford. 

Suzanne Federspiel» Speech and Language 
Clinician, W. V/illington. 

Edythe Burdick, Speech Pathologist, High Hill 
School, Madison. 

Norma C. Horwitch, Speech and Hearing Clinician, 
New Haven. 

Bruce L. Wigder, Speech Pathologist, Fairfield. 

Joan Stachowicz, Speech Clinician, Stafford 
Springs. 

Doria F. Simoneau, Speech Pathologist, Old 
Saybroofc. 

Dr. Marvin Schaur, Speech Pathologist, New 
London Public Schools, New London. 

Florence Mendelsohn, Speech and Hearing 
Clinician, Milford. 

Dr. Lois Mayper, Coordinator, Speech, Language 
and Hearing Service, Osborn Hill School, 
Fairfield. 

Cathy Musson, Speech Pathologist, Collinsville. 

Evelyn Herman, Washington Depot. 

S. Friedman, Speech Therapist, Middle Gate 
School, Newtown. 

Ruth'Laudow, Speech Clinician, New Haven. 
SaTL M. Rosenfeld, Norwalk. 
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Instructional Materials - Franclne Kraus, Speech Pathologist, Stamford* 
Instructional Materials 



Instructional Materials - 



Instructional Materials - 



Instructional Materials - 



Irma J. Cole, Dept. Chairman - Speech and 
Hearirs Services, W. Hartford. 

Linda R. Nlckerson, Speech and Hearing, Darlen 
Board of Education, Darlen. 

John DePola, Language, Speech and Hearing 
Clinician, Barnes School, East Hartford. 

Ljnda Toren, Speech and Language Clinician, 
Hamden. 



Instructional Materials - Mildred Lleff, Speech Pathologist, Stratford. 
Instructional Materials 



Instructional Materials - 



Helene Ranard, Teacher of the Deaf, West 
Hartford. 

Betty-Lou Griffin, Speech Clinician, Hearing 
Resouifce Room, Vernon. 



Shelley Dlnan, Language, Speech and He' ng 
Clinician, New Cannaan. 



Instructional Materials 
The ntjmber of additional correspondence within the state was three. 
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MAINE 

Section I Personal Visits to the State 

December 11 — Visit with Hancock County Associate Center, Ellsworth, 
Consulted with teachers from Steuben and Blue Hill. 
Delivered equipment and materials. 

Section II Materials or Equipment Sent 

Instructional Materials — Prescriptive Learning Service, Augusta 
Instructional Materials — Bill Brenton, Ellsworth County IMC, Ellsworth 



The number of additional correspondences with the state was two. 



MAINE 



Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Mar. 10 In-service workshop on the use of the overhead projector and 
creation of materials at the Hancock County Education Cooper- 
ation Resource Center, Ellsworth. 

Mar. 11 Consultation at Bar Harbor 
Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - Karen McCall, Mary Snow School, Bangor. 
The number of additional correspondences within the state was two. 



MARYLAND 

Sec'tion I Personal Visits to the State 

Sept 28 Workshop at Western Maryland College, Westminster, for 
teachers In training. 

Nov 15 Delivery of equipment to Maryland School for the Deaf. 

Section II Equipment or Materials Sent 

Gateway Pre-School, Baltimore — 1/2" videotape and monitor 

16mm movie projector 

Maryland School for the Deaf — DXazo transparency maker 

There were seven additional written correspondences to people within the 
state. 



MARYLAND 

Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Jan. 7 Delivery of equipment at the Gateway Pre-School, Baltimore 

Mar. 6 
7 

8 Pre-service at the Western Maryland College, Westminster. 

May 2 Delivery of Project Life at the Hearing Resource Program, 
Edgewater. 

Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - William S. Baer School, Baltiiiiore. 

Instructional Materials - Angela Gray, Baltimore City Public Schools 

Baltimore^ 

Instructional Materials - Janet Morgan, Gaithersburg. 
Instructional Materials - Nancy Thompson, Silver Spring. 
The number of additional correspondence within the state was five. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Section I Persoiial Visits to the State 



Sep^ 20 



Sept 28 
Oct 1 

Oct 5 

Oct 8 

Oct 12 

Oct 19 

Oct 26 
Oct 30 

Nov 12 

Nov 15 
Nov 26 
Nov 28 
Nov 29 

Nov 29 
Nov 30 
Dec 5 
Dec 10 
Dec 11 



Delivered and demonstrated equipment at the Willie Ross 
School £or the Deaf, Longmeadow 

Delivered instructional materials to Willie Ross School 

Presentation of services and delivery of equipment to 
Hogan Regional Center, Danvers 

Presentation of services to staff at Learning Center 
for Deaf Children, Framingham 

Presentation of services to Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton 

Presentation of services and delivery of equipment to 
Horace Mann School, Roxbury 

Workshop for Educational Readiness Program, Bethany Hill 
School, Framingham 

Delivered materials to Learning Center, Frami.igham 

Workshop for Massachusetts day class teachers of the deaf, 
Framingham 

Pick up and delivery of materials at Horace Mann and the 
Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph 

Delivery of equipment at Teaticket School, Teaticket 

Picked up equipment at Wi'^'e Ross School 

Delivery of equipment to New Bedford Day Classes 

Presentation of services and delivery of equipment to 
to Day Classes for the Deaf, Wellfleet 

Consulted with deaf-retarded program, Wrenthcm State School 

Delivery of equipment to day classes in Reading and Leominster 

Workshop at Bethany Hill School, Framingham 

Delivery of equipment to Congdon School, New Bedford 

Delivery and demonstration of equipment to Crystal Spriu£;s 
Program, Assonet 
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MASSACHUSETTS (CONT) 

Dec 12 Delivery of equipment to Upsala Street School, Worcester 

Dec 17 Visited Clarke School for the Deaf to discuss color 
cassette caption program 

Section XI Materials or Equipment Sent 

Instructional Materials ^Wrenthem State School 

Lawrence Day Class 

Bethany Educational Readiness Center 

Fall River 

Keefe High School 

New Bedford 

^ Franklin Day Class Program 

Horace Mann, Boston 
Concord Day Classes 
Reading Day Class 
Wellfleet Day Classes 
Framingham Learing Center 
Worce»ler Day Classes • 
Mr. Ron Loen, Clarke School for the Deaf 
Mr. Bail 0* Conner, Attleboro School Dept. 
Mrs. Gloria Crotty, Lynnfield, 



The number of additional correspondences within the state was twenty-four. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 



Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Jan. 2 Delivery of equipment and consultation at the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Northampton. 

Jan. 7 Delivery of equipment and consultation at the Lincoln School, 
Leominster. 

Jan. 8 Participation in slide program at Project CHANGE, Greenfield. 

Jan. 14 Delivery of equipment at the Educational Readiness Program, 
Framingham. 

Jan. 18 Delivery of equipment at the Willie Ross School, Longmcadow. 

Jan. 21 Presentation of services at the Language Institute for Children, 
Ludlow. 

Jan. 29 Presentation of services at the Boston University Special 
Education Dept., Boston. 

Jan. 31 Equipment retrieval from the Horace Mann School, Roxbury. 

Feb. 25 Delivery of equipment at the Educational Readiness Program, 
Framingham. 

Mar. 1 Delivery of equipment at the Day Class Program, Wellflelet. 

Mar. 2 In-service workshop on "New Media" at the Teaticket Day Class 
for the Deaf, Teaticket. 

Mar. A Delivery of equipment at Wrentham State School, Wrentham. 

Mar. 6 Delivery of equipment at Crystal Springs School. Assonet. 

Mar. 7 Delivery of equipment and demonstration at the Day Class 
Program, Fall River. 

Mar. 24 Equipment retrieval from the Learning Center for Children, 
Framingham. 

Mar. 26 Delivery of equipment at the Teaticket Day Class Program, 
Teaticket. 

Mar. 29 In-service consultation and video session at the Early chil- 
hood Education Center, Springfield. 

Apr. 10 In-service workshop on "New' Media" and the use of the over- 
head projector at the Language Institute for Children, Ludlow. 
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Apr. 23 Partlclpatipn in Media Fair at the Clarke School for the 
Deaf» Northampton. 

y 8 In-service workshop cm the use of the* overhead\ projector 

^ and creation of materials at the Educatir al Readiness Center, 
Framingham. 

May 10 Equipment delivery and retrieval at the Alden J^^hool, 
^ Duxbury. ^ 

June 3 In-servics workshop on b*. iivjor modification a£ the Rcvi^rly . 
School for the Deaf, Beverl/. 

Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - Leone F. Lawless, Waltham Day Class Program, 

Wa} cham. 

Instructional Materials - Wellfleet Day Class Program, Wellfleet. 

Instructional Materials - Barbara Churchill, Attleboro High School, 

Attleboro* 

Instructional Materials - Language Institute for Children, Ludlow. 

Instructional Materials - Mr. Leonard Goldberg, Boston School for the 

Deaf, Randolph. 

Instructional Materials - Mr, Bart O'Connor, Attleboro School Dept., 

Attleboro. 

Instructional Materials - Jane Leveuson, Speech and Hearing Therapist, 

Brookline. 

Instructional Materials - Gladys Denvers, Resource Teacher, Northampton • 

Instructional Materials - Anne Capp, Speech Clinician, Amherst. 

Instructional Materials - Mary Dean Sorcinelli, West field High School, 

Westfield. 

Instructional Materials - Mildred O'Nell, Ludlow. 

Instructional Materials - Susan Bragdon, Speech Therapist, Crocker 

Fram Sci ool, Ainherst. 

Instructional Materials - Bevorly Woodson, Teacher of the Deaf, Chicopee. 

Instructional Materials - Arlene Talcove, Teacher of the Deaf. 
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Instructional Materials - 



Instructional Materials - 



June Reynolds, Beverly School for the Deaf, 
BeverJy. 

Donua Einfurer, Speech Clinician, Chicopee 
Falls. 



Instructional Materials - Denise Dolvin, Speech Clinician, Srpingfield. 

Instructional Materials - Alberta Atwater, Diagnostic Itinerant Teacher, 

Springfield. 

Instructional Materials - Nancy Harlow, Northampton. ' 
Instructional Materials 



Instructional Materials - 



Daniel 0. Gross, Remedial Programs, Winchen- 
don School, Winchendon. 

Nancy Winter, Early Childhood Education 
Coordinator, Greenfield Community College, 
Greenfield. 



Instructional Materials - Ghislaine Jubrin, Speech Pathologist, Amherst, 
Instructional Materials - Ruth Kristek, Northampton. 
Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 



Sandy Chamberlain, Speech Pathologist, Westfield. 
Louise Goldberg, Audiolo>ist, Holyokc. 



The number of additional correspondences within the state was five. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Section I Personal Visits to the State 



Sept 24 Presentation of services and delivery of equipment to Amoskeag 
School, Manchester 



October 23 Delivery of equipment to Amoskeag School 



Section II Equipment or Materials Sent 



Videotapes on sign languag^-Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf, 
Greenfield 



Instructional Materials— Domini ck Bonura, Clairemont Vocational 
Technical College 

Instructional Materials — Chris Nazarro, Amoskeag School 



The number of additional correspondences to people within the state was four. 
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/ 

Section I Personal Visits to the State 

/ 

Jan. 7 Delivery o£ equipment at the Amoskeag School, Manchester. 

Jan. 16 Equipment retrieval from the Amoskeag School^ Manchester. 

Jan. 17 Delivery o£ equipment at the New Hampshire Vocational- 
Technical College, Claremont. 

Feb. 12 

13 Two in-service workshops on use of the overhead projector 
and creation of materials at Multi-media Services, Gorham. 

Mar. 3 Equipment retrieval from the Amoskeag School, Manchester. 

May 2A In-service workshop on the use of the overhead projector and 

creation of materials at the North County Multi-media Services 
Gorham. / ^^---^ 

Section II Equipment and Materials Sent ^^^"^ ^ 

Instructional Materials - Alice Wall, Portsmouth. 

Instructional Materials - Kris Nazzaro, Amoskeag School, Manchester. 

Instructional Materials - Michael Behrens, Amoskeag School, Manchester. 

Instructional Materials - David Barr, Crotched Mountain School, Green- 
field. 
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NEW JERSEY 



Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Nov 7 Delivery of equipment and materials to Kruce Street School, 

Newark. 

Dec 13 Workshop for teachers of the deaf in cooperation with the 
educational Improvement Center, Pitman. 

Dec 1^ Workshop for teachers of the deaf in cooperation with the 
Educational Improvement Center, Cedar Knowles. 

Section II Equipment or Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials — Deron School, Deron 

Margaret Bitters, teacher of the deaf, Vineland 
Elsie Frisch, Hard of Hearing Center, Mt. Lakes 
Helen Bamett, Gibbstown School, Gibbstown 
Winifred Heffron, North Hunterdon Regional High 

School, No) th Hunterdon ^ 
Frederick Waldorf, John S. Hefmbold Educational 

Center, Corbin Center 
Ruth Ward, Special Services School District, Pararcur^ 

Instructional Materials and Opaque Projector — Gk^en Smith, Training 
Unit of the American Institute for Mental Studies, Vineland 

Instructional Materials and Tutorgram — Laurel Celira, Kassuth Street 
School, Haledon 

Instructional Mat ^als and Sound Page, Vito D'Alconzo, Millingtcn 

Instructional Materials and Cassette Tape Recorder — Dorothy Conover, 
Eversham Tovnship 

Instructional Materials and Overhead Projector — Lola Buzash, BridgcUcri 
Public School 

Instructional Materials and Project LIFE — Bruce Street School, Newark 



There were four additional writtert corresponiK»nces to people in the state. 
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Jan. 21 Delivery of equipment and instructional materials at the 
Walls School, Pitman. 

Jan. 22 Delivery of equipment at Hackensack Day Class Program, 
Hackensack* 

Jan. 23 Delivery of equipment and instructional materials at the 
Millington School, Millington. 

Feb. 18 Delivery of equipment at the Heron School, Orange. 

Ma^. 26 In-service workshop on utilization and creation of media at 
the Educational Improvement Center. 

Apr. 1 Delivery of equipment at the Bergon Special Services School 
District, Paramus. 

Apr. 22 Delivery of equipment and instructional materials at the 
Hard of Hearing Center, Mt. Lakes. 

Apr. 22 Delivery of equipment and instructional materials at 
School #2, Patterson. 

May 5 Delivery of equipment at the Training School, AIMS, Vincland. 
May 5 Delivery of equipment at the Bruce St. School, Newark. 
May 5 Delivery of equipment at Kassuth St. School. Haledon. 



May 22- 
24 



Participant in career education workshop at the New Jersey 
Department of Special Education Convention, McAfee. 



Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - James Mangen. Hackensack Day Class Program, 

Hackensack. 

Instructional Materials - Richard Cook, Bruce Street School, Newark. 
Instructional Materials - Fred Cain, Cinnaminsen. 

Instructional Materials - Claire Kantor, Bruce Street School. Newark. 

Instructional Materials - Bethanie Millatein, Atlantic City. 

Instructional Materials - Lindn Fcrraro nnd Al Schielke, Marie Kntzcn- 

back School for the Deaf, West Trenton. 



NEW JERSEY (cont.) 

Instructional Materials - Barbara Pondelick, Patterson. 

Instructional Materials - Millington School, Millington. 

Instructional Materials - Sheila Schaeffer, Parsipanny. 

Instructional Materials - Mary Ann Pitts, Mt. Lakes. 

Instructional Materials - Sharon Berry, D.A.C. Center, Portsmouth. 

Instructional Materials - Mary Jenkins, East Orange* 

Instructional Materials - Marcia Benson, Mlllburn Ave. School for the 

Deaf, Milbum. 

Instructional Materials - Shirley L. Lazekas, Kackcttstown. 

Instructional Materials - Eugene Cioffi III, Oxford Central School, 

Oxford. 

Instructional Materials - Geraldine Jackson, Parsippany. 

Instructional Materials - Debbie Moufang, Mlllburn Ave. School for the 

Deaf, Mllburn. 

Instructional Materials - Ronnie Bernhard, Passaic County Tech. & Voc. 

High School. Wayne. 

Instructional Materials - Vince Sadowski, Memorial Junior High School, 

Fair Lawn. 

Instructional Materials - Maria Paleologo, Montville. 

Instructional Materials - Denise Johnson, Stillman School, Plainfield. 

Instructional Materials - William Krihak, Roosevelt School, West 

Caldwell. 

Instructional Materials - Mary Walker, Stillman School, Plainfield. 
Instructional Materials - Marie Whidbee, Plainfield. 
Instructional Materials - Susan Epstein, Hampton. 

Instxructional Materials - Susan Avery, Thomas Jefferson School, Rockaway. 
Instructional Materials - Martha Garrlck, Kings Road School, Madison. 
Instructional Materials - Sue Maloney, Kings Road School, Madison. 
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Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 



- Ethelyn Lavson, Stilltnan School, Plainfleld. 

- Ron Grybowki, Mendham High School, Mendham. 

- Sr. Angelina Mazzarella, Holy Spirit School, 
Pequannack. 



Instructional Materials - Carolyn Miller, Morristown. 

Instructional Materials - Mrs. David Borchard, Holy Spirit School, 

Pequannock. 

Instructional Materials - Nancy Patterson, Birchwood School, Dover. 
Instructional Materials 



Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials 



D. Guarino, Mendham Elementary School, 
Brookside. 

M. McKillop, Wildwood School, Mountain Lakes, 

Mary Alice Harvey, Plainfield. 

Ron Campesi^ Education Specialist II, Office 
of County Supt. of Schools, Wood-Ridge. 



Instructional Materials - Joseph P. Bonelli, Upper Montclair. 

Instructional Materials - Noreen Gallagher, Morris Co. Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Morristown. 

Instructional Materials - Averil Toker, Westfield. 

Instructional Materials 



Instructional Materials - 



Instructional Materials - 



Instructional Materials • 



William E. Cashman, Somerset Co. Dept. of 
Education^ Somerville. 

Ed Baruffi, Atlantic Co. Supt's Office, 
Mays Landing. 

Leonard I. Sains, Regional Office of Special 
Education, Millbum. 

William D. Tyrrell, Arthur Shapiro, Jos. F. 
Cappello, Branch of Special Education, Trenton. 



Itistructional Materials - Dave Doughty, Co. Supt. of Schools, Pennsauken. 

Instructional Materials - Charles Weening, County Supt. of Schools, 

Jersey City. 
* 

Instructional Materials - Helena Bibko. County Supt. of Schools, Newton. 
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Instructional Materlnls - Irene de Fay, County Supt of Schools, 

Belvldere. 

Instructional Materials - Sam Damore, County Supt. of Schools, 

Cape May. 

Instructional Materials - Carol Scellza, Mt. Holly. 

Instructional Materials - Sophia Ghagan, Supr. of Child Study, 

Brldgeton. 

Instructional Materials - Margaret P. Whiting, Supr. of Child Study, 

Monmouth County Dept. of Education, Freehold. 

Instructional Materials - Fay Holmes, Supt. of Schools Office, Sewell. 

Instructional (laterials - Bob Gray, County Supt. of Schools Office, 

Mount Holly. 

Instructional Materials - Hollis W. Wyks, Director Day Programs for the 

Deaf, Trenton. 

Instructional Materials - Bethanie Millstein, Atlantic City Public Schools, 

Atlantic City. 

Instructional Materials - Mary P. Merkle, Haddon Twp. Special Educ. Dept., 

Westmont. 

Tutorgram, VTR System - Ruth Ward, Bergen Special Services School 

District, Paramus. 

Symbol Accentuation Film 

Loops - Paul Kaplan, Bergen Special Services School 

District, Hackensack. 

Tutorgram, Instructional 

Materials * Laurel Cebra, Kassuth St. School, Haledon. 

The number of additional correspondences within the state was nine. 



NEW YORK STATE 

The New York State Plan called for selection of a coordinator to 
plan and provide special services to this t.ate. This was accomplished 
through the selection of Mr. Ben Birdsell. 

Mr. Birdsell's report comprises Appendix IV of this document. 
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Section I Personal Visits to the Slate 

Sept 10 Visit to the King of Prussia Regional Resource Center for 
presentation of services and delivery of materials. 

Sept 2A Workshop at Bloomberg State College for teachers in trainin 
and teachers of the deaf from the surrounding area. 

Oct 2 Presentation of services to staff ^t Western Pennsylvania 

School for the Deaf, Pittsburg. 

Oct 2 Meeting at Western Pennsylvania Regional Resource Center fo 

consultation and delivery of materials, Gibsonia.* 

Oct 18 Delivery of materials to Pennsylvania State Oral School, 
Scranton . 

Nov 8 Delivery of eq uipment to Montgomery County Intermediate 

Unit, Lansdale. 

Section II Materials or equipment sent 



The number of additional correspondences to people within the state was ten. 
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Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Jan. 7 Delivery of equipment at Bloomsburg State College, Dept. of 
Hearing & Speech, Bloomsburg. 

Feb. 12 In-service workshop on utilization and creation of media at 
the Allegheny County Intermediate Unit, Pittsburgh. 

Feb* 22 In--service workshop on utilization and creation of media at 
the Edinborough College, Erie. 

Apr. 6 Presentation of services at the Central Pennsylvania Resource 
Center, Harrisburg. 

Apr. 17 Delivery of equipment and instructional materials at the York 
County School for the Deaf, York. 

Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - Larry Sexton, York Co. School for the Deaf, 

York. 

Instructional Materials - James Gaerin, Hearing Program, Philadelphia. 

Instructional Materials - Eleanor Brown, Western PA RRC, Gibsonia. 

Instructional Materials - Esther Schuster, Western PA School for the 

Deaf, Pittsburg. 

Instructional Materials - Jean Kern and Nancy Hovland, Western PA 

School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Carol McCracken, Bar land Elementary School, 

West Mifflin. 

Instructional Materials - Betty Ann Blinky, Eastern Area School, 

Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Ann Claxton, Memorial Elementary School, 

Oakmont - Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - James E. Cochran, Allegheny Intermediate Unit, 

Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Derek Craig, Allegheny Co. Intermediate Unit, 

Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Margaret Doscher, Hoover School, Mt. Lebanon. 
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Instructional Materials - Debbcra Drake, Allegheny Intcrniedictc UniL //3, 

Coraopolis • 

Instructional Materials - Mildred Ethridge, Pathfinder School, PiLlsburgh- 

Instructional Materials - Mary Person, Mt, Lebanon High School, 

Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Linda Fields, Allegheny Intermediate Unit, 

Pittsburgh, 

Instructional Materials - Roberta Glessner, Eastern Area, Pittsburgh, 

Instructional Materials - Karen Kmetz, Allegheny Intermediate Unit //3, 

Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Bftcky Zebroski, Allegheny Intermediate Unit, 

Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Carol Zurst, Middle Rd. Sythool, Allison Park. 

Instructional Materials - Joanne Vollmer, Alleghej/y Intermediate Unit 

#3, Pittsburgh. / 

Instructional Materials - Patricia Smith, Allegheny Intermediate Unit 

Pittsburgh. / 

Instructional Materials - Joan Nelms, Allegheny Intermediate Unit if 2, 

Pittsburgh. 

Instructional Materials - Jenny Colville, Williamsport Area School 

District, Williamsport. 

Instructional Materials - Kathy Nuhfer, Lancaster-Lebanon lU, Lancaster. 

Instructional Materials - Richard Krieger, Speech & Hearing Center, 

Harrisburg. 

Instructional Materials - Donald Pedrow, Lancaster. 

Instructional Materials - Suzanne Murdza, Laurelton State School, 

Laurelton. 

Instructional Materials - Barbara Clouser, Central Intermediate Unit, 

Philipsburg. 

Instructional Materials - Ceraldine Donovan, Ebsenburg State School & 

Hospital, Ebensburg. 

Instructional Materials - ?lary Ann Bucceri, Ebensburg State School, v 

Ebensburg. 

Instructional Materials - Jane Stultz, Ebensburg State School, Ebensburg. 
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Instructional Msfterials - Michael Cushner, Capital Area Int. Uiit, 

Camp Hill. 

Instructional Materials - Michclc Moyer, lU //13 Lancaster-Lebanon, 

Lancaster. 

Instructional Materials - Tom Yatska, lU #13, Lancaster. 

Instructional Materials - Jeanne Sandusky, State College. 

Instructional Materials - David Estep, Ebensburg State School, 

Ebsenburg. 

Instructional Materials - Charlotte Harton, Lititz. | 

Instructional Materials - Dorothee Baker lU //13, Hearing Conservation 

Clinic, Lancaster. 

Instructional Materials - Carol Miller, Berks County lU //14, Reading. 

Instructional Materials - F. Liadra Kis, Schulkill Co, Unit 29, 

Pottsville. ^ /^-^ 

Instructional Materials - Pat Thomas, 'Jilliamsport Area SchooV^lJistrict , 

Williamsport . ^ " 

Instructional Materials - Sandra Jadick, Capital >rea Int. Unit, Camp 

Hill. ^ - : \ 

Instructional Materials - Evelyn King, York. 

Instructional Materials - Priscilla Forry, Spring Grove. 

Instructional Materials - Jeanette Alessi, Saint Clair. 

Instructional Materials - Rosanne Roche, Hanover School District, Han^)ver. 

Instructional Materials - Diane McCuen, State College. 



Opaque and 8mm. pro- 
jectors 



Esther Schuster, Western PA School for the 
Deaf, Pittsburgh. 



The number of additional correspondences within the state was four. 
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RllOJE ISLAND 

Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Sept 1^ Presentation of servir<ls and delivery of equipment to Ladd 



1 



State School, Exeter. 



Oct 15 Presentation of services and delivery of equipment to Rhode 
Island School ^or the Deaf. 

Oct 15 Presentation oi services and deliverv of materials to Cranston 
Special Education Instructional Mater-i. 3 Center. 

Oct 23 Picked up and delivered equipment at the Ladd State School 
and the Cranston SEIMC, 

Oct 23 Delivered equipment to Rhode Island School for the Dea^ . 

Nov 27 Picked up equipment at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

Sectic Materials and Equipment Sent 

.-istruct ional Materials — Mr, Bruce Godsave and Ms. Barbara Simon, 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf 

Instructional Materials — Mrs, Thomas Hen^y^ teacher of the deaf. 
North Kingstown 

Thtro was one additional correspondence v;ithin the state. 



Rhode Island 

Section I Personal Visits to the State 

June 10 Equipment retrieval from the Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf 

Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - Mrs. J. McGlauglin, Cranston. 

Instructional Materials - Suzanne Sylveste, Cumberland School, 

Cumberland. 

/ 



V 
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VERMONT 



Section I Personal Visits to the State 

r 

Oct 1, Oct 22 Delivered and picked up equlpint at the Austinc 
School for the Deaf, Brattleboro 

Hd Nov 9, 10 Participated in curriculum sharing conference at 

the Austine School for the Deaf 



Section II Equipment or Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials — Betty Iglehait, Austine School 



The number of additional correspondences to people within the state was three. 
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VERMONT 

Section I !\T.soii.il Visits to the Sut c 

Jan. 9 Dol ivory of equipmc»nt at the Austino School, UiMl t lebu'-o. 
Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials - Robert A. Schmidt, Newport. 

Instructional Materials - Muriel Heistad, Rutland. 

Instructional Materials - Lydia Brademeur, Austine Program, Burlingt 
The number of additional correspondences within the state was four. 
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Section I Personal Visits to the Slate 

Sept 5 Delivery of KIVR system to Mrs. Anita Largent, Oral School, 
Richmond, VA. 

Oct 4,5 Presentation of services and activities to the staff at 
Dilenowisco Educational Cooperative, Norton. (Associate 
Center of the GW - IMC) 

Oct 9 Presentation of services to teachers of the deaf, Norfolk 
Public Schools. 

Oct 21-23 Follow-up visit to Dilenowisco Educational Cooperative. 

Nov 17 Workshop for parents of the pre-school deaf, RAP, SEIMC, 
Richmond . 

Dec 3 Presentation of services to Arlington Public Schools 
Teachers of the Deaf. 

Dec 4 Presentation of services to teachers of the deaf, Portsmouth. 

/ 

Dec 5 Presentation of services to teachers of the deaf, Virginia 
Beach . 

Dec 6 Presentation of services to Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Hampton . 

Section II Equipirent or Materials Sent 

Vire-nia School for the Deaf, Staunton—Instructional Materials 
Ms oharon Berry, DAC Center, Portsmouth-Instructional Materials, 

carousel slide projector, super 8 projector, thermofax secretary 
Virginia School at Hampton—Instructional Materials 
■ Center for Effective Learning, Virginia Beach-Instructi-ial Materials, 

Laminating machine, Florida T ma^iJie^.,.^^-^ 
Mrs. Beth Jouns, Arlington Public Schools— Instructional Materials, 

polaroid camera, 3 cassette recorders 

There were additional correspondences (six written) to people within the 
state . 
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Section I Personal Visits to the State 
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Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
May 1 
May 16 



June 3- 
6 



In-service workshop on utilization and creation of media at 
the Center for Effective Learning, Virginia Beach. 

In-service workshop on utilization a^d creation of media at 
the Center for Effective Learning, Virginia Beach. 

Presentation of services at the Virginia School for the Deaf, 
Hampton. 

In-service workshop on utilization of media at the Chesa- 
peake Day Classes for the Deaf, Chesapeake. 

In-service workshop on utilization and creation of media at 
the Arlington Public School, Arlington. 

Presentation on career education for the hearing impaired at 
Madison College Special Educational Materials Center, Harrison- 
burg. 



Consultant for writing of secondary curriculum (DIR) at the 
Virginia Dept. of Special Education Symposium, Fredricksburg. 



Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 



Instructional Materials - 

Instructional Materials - 
Instructional Materials - 
Instructional Materials - 
Instructional Materials - 



John Moore, Virginia School at Staunton, 
Staunton* 

Joanne Funk, Norfolk. 

Center for Effective Learning, Portsmouth. 

Doris Hoxvood, Norfolk. 

Pearl S. Pekar, King George Co. Schools, 
King George. 



Instructional Materials - Mary Begley, Speech Pathologist, VA Beach 
Instructional Materials 



Linda Griftin, Center for Effective Learning, 
VA Beach. 



Susan Jennings, Luxford Elem. School, VA 
Beach. 



Instructional Materials 
Instructional Materials - A. Kay Altizer, VA Beach 



VIRGINIA (contO 

Instructional Materials - Marietta Lang.ord, VA Rca-h, 

Instructional Materials - Effie Gore, Center for Effective Learning, 

VA Beaclu 

Instructional Materials 7 Marcia Thiessc, VA Beach, 

Instructional Materials - Linda Shipley, Va Beach City Schools, 

Speech Therayp Dept., VA B^ach. 

Instructional Materials - Barbara Jones, VA Beach, 

Instructional Materials - Mary Walker, Va, Beach City Schoolc, 

VA B^ach. 

Instructional Materials - Cathy Harrison, Norfolk, 
Instructional Materials - Doris Norwood, Norfolk. 
Instructional Materials - Rosemary Cohick, Norfolk. 
Instructional Materials - Jane Hills, VA Beach. 
Instructional Ma^ierials - Jane Harvey, VA Beach. 
Instructional Materials - Nan Ray, VA Beach. 
Instructional Materials - Marilyn Tutterman, Norfolk. 
Instructional Materials - Gay Maitland, VA Beach. 

Instructional Materials - Bonnie Parker, Loyise Luxford Eleinent«iry , 

VA Beach. 

Instructional Materials - Harriet MacFarlane, Norfolk. 

Instructional Materials - Ramona Hart, Sparrow Rd. School, Chesapeake. 

Instructional Materials - Gail Mastrangrio, VA Beach. 

Instructional Materials - Phyllis W. Sanford, Chesapeake. 

Instructional Materials - Carrie Smith, Chesapeake. 

Instructional Materials - V^rnice Dzura, VA Beach. 

Instructional Materials - Rooe McDonald, Chesapeake. 

Instructional Materials - Anne Madden, Chesapeake. 
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Instructional Materials - Claudia Griffin, VA Beach Public Schools, 

VA Beach. 

Systems 80E - Terry McConnell, Williamsburg Jr. High School, 

Arlington. 

VTR System and Monitor - Doris Norwood, Norfolk Dept. of Special Edu- 
cation, Norfolk. 

The number of additional correspondences within the state was six. 



/ 




WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Section 1 Personal Visits to the District 

Sept 6 Workshop at Grant School 

Sept 25 Delivery of equipment to Grant Schrol 

Nov 16 Workshop at Grant School for faculties of Grant and 
Militaty Road Schools 

Section II Equipment and Materials Sent 

Instructional Materials—Ben Provance, Beth Bagswel] , Kendall School 

Instructional Materials— Gertrude Cheng, Grant School 

Instructional Materials— Ms. Jones, Gallaudet College 



Theie were 
district , 



three additional written correspondences to people within the 




Washington, D.C. 

Section I Personal Visits to the State 

Mar. 24 Confiultation and delivery of materials at Gallaudet College 
for the Deaf. 

Section II Equipment and Materirls Sent ^ 

Instructional Materials - Ms» Betty Rosenbloom, Model Secondary School 

for the Deaf. 

Instructional Materials - Ms. Carolyn Jones, Gallaudet College for 

the Deaf. 
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Additional NRMCD response within work Area TV has been detailed in 
earlier portions of this Final Technical Report. NRMCD Center efforts to 
increase regional state program delivery have been augmented bv the fol haw- 
ing: 

1. Materials Exchange Program, a program which furnished instructional 
materials to the 13 state service region; 

2. INTERACT, the electronicallv based information and resources 
retrieval system utilized by teachers, administrators and 
students throughout the region ; 

3. Interlock coordination provided bv individuals like Mr. Ben 
Birdsell and detailed in Appendix IV of this report; 

4. Research into the Visual Response system currently housed bv 
many schools for the deaf in the service region; additional 
details on this research and various applications of the proce- 
dures are included in Supplementary Materials III. 

Programs, products and procedures, while addressing objectives within 
the work area, also served as interim procedures appropriate to the emergent 

national system for delivery of materials and services to a wide population 
of users. 
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Procedures, products and activit ies within work are as were 
described in Section II. In Section III, these procedures, products and 
activities are discussed. Recommendations for new and continued directions 

for providing educational technologv and media application services to the 

i 

deaf are included. ' 
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RESULTS 

NRMCD programs have received continued and increasing reinforcement 
from educators within the service region and from la nationwide audience. 
Requests for information and copies of child-use artd parent-use programs 

have been numerous. Response to the programs, both\from formal f ield-testiitg 

1 

and less. formal teacher, parent and student evaluatici|n, has been enormously 
po itivj. Feedback on these and other facets of NRMCD s^ervice are included 

in Appendix V, \ 

\ 

Some of the newer programs which have generated considerable excitement 
are the visual communications program, the parent-child communication . igram 
and the survival handbook detailing implementation pro^t^edures for the visual 

i 

response (MIVR) system. These programs were initiated in response to a man- 
date from the NRMCD Student Advisorv Committee » ^ mand;J,te which was reiterated 

1 

by educators of the deaf in the service region. During! FY '74, these programs 

were completed, format ively evaluated and revised, i 

Tliere has been a major concentration at NKMCD on tlie research and 

development of procedures to review, adapt and test alrejady exist inp. Insti^ucti onal 

i 

materials. These procedures were developed in the cour.sie of examining programs 
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in hiiman sexuality education. The results of the process were a booklet on 
resources in human sexuality education and an article on general procedures 
for the adaptation of instructional materials. 

Master copies of these materials and programs have been prepared for 
insertion into the NCEMMH dissemination procedures. Interest in their wide 
dissemination and implementation has also been expressed bv Dr. Bobert Stepp. 
Final dispositions of programs reflect the strategy most likely to vield 
optimal exposure, dissemination and implementation to potential users. 
Clearly, this major result of NRMCD efforts, these major mediated programs, 
have provided and will continue to provide a learning opportunity of enormous 
importance to deaf students and their educators and fam/lies. 

t 

Outreach to programs, centers, clinics and individuals within the service 
region has been effectively accomplished during FY '74. Teacher training 
- as detailed in Section IIB. and TID. and as provided by the Materials Exchange 
Program and the INTERACT system have served as the basis fot this ovitreach. 

Response to the efforts of NRMCD /ield staff has been overwhelmingly 
positive. Appendix V includes responses from teachers, parents and admini* 
strators who received these services. Educational technology training was / 
accomplished on a wide variety of subjects in a wide variety of areas through- 
out the regjion. Interlock with other agencies within the states was accomplished 
through this outreach. 

The Materials Exchange Program was based on the very good ,curricula ideas 
of teachers in the fxdd. . NRMCD selected these excellent materials and pro- 
gijams and duplicated arid disseminated them. This Materials Exchange Program 
enabled teachers, those closest to deaf students, to serve as resources for 
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each other. Feedback for this program is also included in Appendix V. 

Project INTERACT, a program developed to facilitate the flow of in- 
formation between classroom teachers and mediated resources, met with very 
positive response (Appendix V,) Teachers and administrators appreciated 
the ability to call toll free and to request information specific to their 
day to day needs. The INTERACT Resource LibraWan's responses were equally 

specific. Information from the extensive catologue and material collection 

/ 

housed at NRMCD was quicklyTietrieved and placed in the hands of the caller. 
That kind of- articulation of immediate, specific needs is besX served by 
immediate, specific response to the query. INTERACT, M.E.P., an^^^e field 
staff^s training \^rkshops and seminars ware effective outreach of prog^^ams 
and services. 

The evaluation of programs and services provided by the NRMCD has been 
ongoing.- Programs were field tested in many sites throughout the northeast , 
region. Considerable effort was made to select sites, learners and measures 
of effect, most likely to res^ble the eventual learners for the program. 
Comprehensive formative evaluation was carried \out for the visual communications 
and parent-child communications programs anfl the visual response system. The 



failure to submit materials and programs to NPMCD by other centers and souroes 
led to a concentration on the formative t^esting of NR14CD produced programs. 
This effort was beneficial ; field testihg led to changes and improvement 
based on teacher, parent and student inpu^. 

\ 

The positive impact of NRMCD services and materials was greatlv enhanced 
by its relationship with other major agencies and SEAs serving the region. 
Section IID. details the kind and frequency of contacts outside Amherst, 




Massachusetts. While is clear that all states were not equally served, 
it is also clear that the service was extensive. 

This particular center operation was given a high priority during FY '74. 

r 

The efforts of Mr. Ben Birdsell and Mr. Ira Miller reflect this priority. 
Their input into NRMCD operations and NRMCD field staff visits and consulta- 
tions to the 13 states evoked very positive ^response from those receiving 

r 

the service. 

• ■» • 

>. 

Perhaps the strongest facet of NRMCD efforts has been the extension and 
provision of services and products to the lortheast region. The kinds of 
services and products have been varied. The response has not been varied. 
It has been overwhelmingly s'-oportive of NRMCD efforts to improve the educa- 
tion of the deaf in the northeast region. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The vast majority of work has been successfully completed and 
positively received. Requests for continued services and copies of programs 
far exceeded federal support of NRMCD. Disposition of materials, resources 
and equipment has been accomplished in such a way as to facilitate their 
continued provision to educators and students. ^ 

Certainlv, certain work elements were more effectively carried out 
than others. NRMCD efforts in program development and outreach of service, 
equipment and instructional materials were judged highly effective. For reasons 
outside of NRMCD control, certain work elements were less effectively carried 
out. They were in the areas of national non-NRMCD product field testing and 
extensive and equal interlock with all state education agencies. While product 
testing and interlock did occur, these areas show fewer demonstrable results 
than other NRMCD efforts. 

The letters included in Appendix V are just a sampling of recent state- 
ments on NRMCD services and products. Supplementary Materials I and II include 
other such testimonials. In conclusion, it is best to rely on a lesson that 
NRMCD has learned in regard to the setting of priorities and the development 
of services and programs: Ask the eventual consumer and then listen to the 
answer. Appendix V offers feedback to NRMCD. 
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III.C. 

J 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The experiences of staff members at the NRMCD have contributed to the 
following list of Ideas for future directions and emphases In the provision 
of effective media services to the field bf education of the deaf. This 
listing Is just a beginning. Further definition and detail should rest In 
the hands of the enacting agencies. 

1. It Is recommended that an emphasis on providing media services to 
the deaf be placed Instead on providing these services to the handi- 
capped. In general. Federal and agency energies should be devoted 
to providing excellent media and training services to teachv^rs of 

all special children, and not In emphaslaing one category of dls- 

\ 

ability over another. The selection of curricula should be based 
on the needs of the Individual learner regardless of larger category 
of disability. 

2. It Is recommended that a nationally organized and supported, yet 
regionally based media and materials retrieval system be Instituted. 
NRMCD experience with INTERACT substantiates the need for a procedure 
to put resources In the hands of teachers as the needs arise. 

3. It Is recommended that federal funding be granted to programs 
providing mediated parent and para- professional training. The 
use of audio or video cassettes, fully 'capable of utilization and 
application In the home, could lead to a "resourceterla 1ft the 
kitchen" concept of early and special childhood education. 

4. There Is vast and unused potential In cable TV. It Is recommended 
that a task forca of special educators, media specialists within 
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special education and representatives from cable concerns be convened 

to examine potential services to handicapped children from this 
medium. 

5. It is recommended that there is a utilization of educational 

technology to provide teacher training in areas of concern to teachers 
of children in special needs: individualization of instruction, 
criterion referenced evaluation, operant procedures and curriculum 
development. ^ 

0 It is recommended that services be expanded to schools not considered 
"special" schools; that these services be expanded to public school 
settings and teachers within non-exceptional classrooms likely to 
be receiving mainstreamed special children. 

7. It is recommended* that programs for non-handJ capped students be re- 
searched and developed. The objectives of these programs should 
be to provide affective and cognitive education about handicapped 
children for non-handicapped children. 

8. It is recommended that a program to facilitate an international 
exchange of media services to the handicapped be researched and 
developed. Many letters of inquiry are received by NRMCD. At 
the present time there is no procedure for facilitating the flow 
of resources internationally. 

9. It is recommended that a national newsletter and/or scholarly 
journal Jevoted to examining the relationship between media and 
the handicapped be considered. 

10. It is recommended that the question of standardization of equipment 

be given higher priority. At the present time, teachers are presented 
with an overwhelming array of options in format; they have not vet 



been given efficient data for choosii:<? among these options. 
11. It is recommended that an experiment in the. use of sign l2nguage 



as a second language within a public school system be designed. 
12. It is recommended that research on student-active responding 

materials be continued and expanded. The research on the MIVR 
system and Project ME provide examples. This might be an oppor- 



research into the effects of these programs. 
13. It is recommended that funds be provided to public school pro- 
fessional libraries for the purchase of a set of basic books on 
deafness and doaf education. Such purchases might include: 



New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 

2. Fine, Peter. Deafness in Infancy and Early Childhood . 
New York: Med-Com Press, 1974. 

3. Furth, H. Deafness and Learning . California: Wadsworth, 
1973. 

4. Mindel, E. and Vernon, M. They Grow in Silence . Maryland: 
NAD, 1971. 

5. Schlesinger, H. and Meadow, K. Sounds and Sign . Berkeley, 



California: University of California Press, 1973. 
These books would serve as a jumping off point for teachers of main- 
streamed deaf children. 



tunity to expand the development of open-ended programs and the 



Davis, H. and Silverman, S.R. Hearing and Deafness . 
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APPENDIX I 
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APPENDIX I CATALOGUE MATERIALS EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

INsTRlUrnONAL MATliHlALS 

. ^ (NKMCn o'nlv> 

• t I ( ^. ) : lit t'litl I A' ^ Kfii - - - ^ - - 



' 'I I ion.il/Bi'ii.ivi, : .1 i>l jiaivc: Th e St udent ' wTlT [ )e''abTo to rerpgnlFc^ sTngTe' 

» iMupiPKMU ^ni ! ril.i' il situxition . ' ~ 

i lit f} t m_ i . , 4 - 1 : Ml Im;i i' rimary to Medium ' . 



- Description 

^.iiuijl l)i*st 1 I pt it>ri : A series of 34 transparency masters for use with the 
lirsi priPk'i in the B,ink Street Reader Series, fu the City , published by tlie 
M.U'Vi ! Ian ( oijipany. 



I.x.jinpit: T)»i* transparencies break down complex page illustrations into their 
most elementaJ componeilts thus enabling the teacher to present on concept at 
a timeji.c. page 1 '» vontains illustrations for the following language: 

Houses are in the city. 
Sfreets are in the city. 
People are in the city. 

The transparency masters illustrate each component to be presented in 
sequenced overlays. 



I 

Recommended Additional Materials: The book. In the City , first in the 
Bank Street College of Education Series published by the MacMlllan Company. 



( ominents: 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University ol 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massac^iusetts 01002 

ERIC 



TNSTRnCTIONAL MATKKIALS 



iti^*: iL^'V^/'^ . Referral No. 

. J (NRMCn only) 

N ir:c i l»» ol : jVu-,t ino School for liie Deaf _^ ^ 

— ^m^i 'i{s): Pyachers >nul Students from tlie Riiode Isl and Scliool for the Deaf 

\\*\K' o\ Material's: n^^okjet^ ^ ' 

(nrfuulni. \rra : _ ^ ' i^^Ti^ ^ 

Insinu'ti ■ al/Boh .vi< r,. 1 Objective: . Give students necessary e xpo^^ure to develop 

i)r learn the syntax ol English 

I'rawinj; rl: is; - 3rd Grades 

I ntt Ti'-U \ * \\*\ : Low er I l ementar^ 



Description 

<:tiuiai ription: Four booklets containing several short stories: 

^'Stories /bout Earlv America/' "The Earth That We Live On/' "Animals," 
"Winter Stories." Booklets put together using materials written by 
teachers ol the deaf and deaf students from the Rhode Island School. 



flxample: Stories About Early America 

Ex amp le 



Samoset and Squanto were Indians. They lived in 
Plymouth. They helped the Pilgrims plant com. 
Nassasoit was the* leader of the Indians. He was 



an Indian Chief. 
Indians and Pilgr 



and Pilgrims traded many things 



(2) The Earth That We Live On 



The Indians were friendly. The 
ims did not fight. The Indians 



Example: Lakes - Some lakes are big. Some lakes are small. 

We swim in a lake. We use boats on a lake. We 
fish at a lake. Frogs live in lakes. Fish live in 
lakes. Turtles live in lakes. Ducks live in lakes. 
Beavers live in lakes. 



(3) Animals 

Example: Penguins - Penguins are black and white. 

They do not fly. 

They walk and they swim. 

Penguins sit on icebergs. 

They are careful because seals are in 

the water. 
Seals eat penguins. 
( Penguin nests are on the ground. 

(Continued on next page) 




For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



INSTRUCTIONAL MAT» ; M.S 



100. 



Title: _ Stories (page two) Kelorr. ! No. 

' * . (NRMCD only)* 

Name of sTVk7o1": AuVf rne ^chool for the D eaf ^ ./'..J.^^ 1 

Autlu>r(s) : Te.^cFefs a nd Students from the' R ho J land ' V-^ '>oJ^ t ir th.^ Deaf 

Typo of Mcilerial's:" 'TToo klets ' ^ 

Curriculum Area: ^TTngl ish ^ _ 

Tnstrnrttonal/liehavTorai Ohiective: ^^ve ^^^^ ' i:v exposure CQ -^eveTop 

or learn the syntax of English ^ 



PeadiiU', Kevol; 1st - 3rd Grades _ j 

Interest i.i'vei: Low er Elengentary 



Description 

flent'ral Di '^». rlpt ion: 



Example: Continued from page one: 
(A) Winter Stories 



Example: Winter'- Winter has three months. 

Decen^ber is all finished. 
Now it is Januarys 
Winter is very cold. 
Sometimes it snows. 
No flowers grow In Winter. 
We weat warm clpthes. 
Winter is furtl 



Recommended^^lddit ional Materials: 



Comments: 



ERLC 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas. NRMCD, Thomps^THall. U^^^^^^^^ 

^ Massachusetts,^ Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



INSTRUCTIOIiAL MATERIALS 



101. 



Title: 'P Qet^lc Lanjua^e _ _ Referral No, 2Cl 

(NRMCD only) 

Name of Sehool : rht> Aust i ne 5511091 for; the Deaf ^ 

Anthor(s) : Beth ;u >wrv ^ 



lyp»' of Mateii.iN: Text hook 
Curriculunj Area: English 



Ki .uh K Level: _ MM ""tl C irade 
Int Li i St I V . i j : 1 . I I I V 



t Descriptton 

Crneral Drscri pt iod : This teit is a study of language and covers the following '^ 

aspects of language: 



1. Denotative and coonotative meaning 

2. Liberal ^d figurative meaning 

3. The use of imagery and types of word-images 
(images of sight, sound touch, taste and smell) 

4. Figures of speech: 

- similes 

metaphors j 

- personification 

Example: 

"Poetic. What is poetic? ^ 
What Is poetry? 

'Poems are for girls." 

'Poems are written 60 they are hard to understand.' 
'Poems don't tell you anything.' 



\ 

/ ^ 



1. How do you feel about poetry? 



A. 



(Continued on next page) 
Recommended Additional Materials: V- 



Coonents: 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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^ ' INSTRUCTIOUAL MATERIALS 102. 

Title: Poetic Language (page two) Referral No. 2C1 



Name of School: The Austine School for the Deaf 



(NRMCD only) 



Author(8) : Beth Mowry " 



Type of Materials: Textbook 



Curriculum Area: English 



Instructional/Behavioral Objective: 



Reading Level: 6th or 7th Grade 



Interest Level: 12th Grade 



I Description 

Example: (continued from page one) 

In this unit we will study language. We will see how language works, 
and how language can work for us. 

When language works well, we say the language Is "poetic.** 

2. What does It mean when we say ''language works well?** What work can 
language do?** * 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Coaments: The .text uses poetry as a Vehicle for^tudying language, and 
each section contains posms which illustrate the uses of 
language being studied. There are mult^le choice questions 
throughout the text which are, intended for class discussion. 

For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas. NiJcd; Thompson Hali^ynive 

Massachusetts, Amherst, MassachusetU^OOZ 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Title; Atlas of Parts 6f Speech and Their Habits Referral No. API 

' (NRMCD only) 

Naae of School; Crot c hed Mountain School for the Deaf 

Author (s) ; Robert Parsons 



103. / 



Type of Materials: ReferetTee Hanual 
Ci rlculum Area: Language 



Instruction' '^^havJoral Oblective; To clarify terms appearing in Rhode Island / 

School bfcaf Curricula \ \ 



Reading Lt - 3rd - 4th Grade 



Interest Level: For Teacher Use 



Description 



General Description: A reference book referring to the language patterns and 
curriculum created by the Rhode Island School for the Deaf. To be used 
when clarification of terms appearing in speriac curricula is desired. 
Written in a light style that lends to its easy comprehension and use. 

Example: Includes Sections on subject and predicate nouns, direct and indirect 
objects, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, tenses, and transformations. 



Reconended Additional Materials: / 



CdiBBentsr 



p.. pr.vl« cop, contact Mr.. K.«„ S:i;;cH"Ci«""'o:°Oba 

er|c 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Title; Curriculum Guide for Language Instruction Referral No. 4D2^ 



(NRMCD only) 



Name of School: Crotc hed Mountain School for the Deaf 
Author(s) ; Robert W, Parsons 



Type of Materials: Te acher Guide 



Curriculum Area: Language ^ 

Instructional/Behavioral Objective: To aid teacher using the five sentence pa tterns 



developed at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
Reading Level: 



Interest Level: 4-7 (yeai^ levels) 



Description 

General Description: This is an explanation anJ f i«y^i% f^"^ J^^J^;?" , 

patterns developed at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, with description 
of when and how to integrate the patterns into the language curriculum. 
Specific examples and exercises are suggested for each pattern and level ot 
development. This is a detailed, and concise plan for three years of language 
curriculum. 

Example : 

"Pattern One consists of a subject followed by an intran- 
sitive verb. This is about as basic as a sentence can be: 

John fell. 
The girl ran. 
Birds fly. 

It can be expanded by adverbs such as those telling Where or Whe. ' 

We went to the store. 

It rained yesterday. 

The boys ran in the gym last week. 

ANALYSIS 

-...After this has been going on for a while and the children 
seem fairly at ease about it. it is time to begin 

Pattern One in terms of the information it provides. The information 
provided means what questions it answers. .So, we begin. 

John fell. 

Who fell? (John) (Continued on next page) 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Connients: 



105. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERli\LS 



Xitl0: Curriculum Guide for Language Instruction (page 2) Referral No. 



4D2 



(NRMCD only) 



of School! Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf 



N 

Author(s) : Robert W, Parsons 
Type of Materials: 



Curriculum Area: Language 



Instructional/Behavioral Object ive :^ 



Reading Level: 

Interest Levell 4-7 ( year levels) 



Description 

/ 

General Description: 



Example: (Coiitlnued from page one) 

A bird flies 

What flies? (a bird) 

This faces us right now with the dilemma of Who versus What. 
••Who" is used of persons; "What" is used of anitnals, places 
and things. The fourth chart, which has seen only^limited 
action up to now, suddenly comes to our aid. We u8« up all 
that vacant space to indicate which are persons and which 
are notTincidentally, giving us a chance to slip in a 
negative transformation): 

John is a person. 
A bird is not a person. 
(Classmate) is a person. 
1 am a person. 

An (animal) is not a person. 
(Family member) is a person." 



Recommended Additional Materials: 

I 

Comnents: / 



^^»^^. Mr« Karen Thomas. NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 
For preview copy contact: nrs. Raren tnomas, M-w»»^K..oo^^fl 01002 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Maaisachusetta uiuu/ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



106. 



Title: Exerciges to Accompany Language Curriculum _Referral No._4D3. 



(NRMCD only) 

KAmf^ nf 5;chQQl! Cfotch ed Mountain School for the Deaf 

Author(s) t Ladoucer and Bartlett 



Type of Materials: Illustrated Reading Exercises . 

Curriculum Area; Language — _ 

Tn>..>•Mn^innn^/ftPhAviQral Oblectlve: Clarify s tudents' concepts^of various objects 

and places' and stimulate language development. ^ ^ 

Reading Level: 2nd - 3rd Grade 

Interest Level: ^ear level _ 



Description 



ct-neral Description: This unit consists of more than 80, one page, Illustrated 
reading exercises for clarifying the students concepts of various objects 
and places, and stimulating language development. 



Kxample: A belt Is a thing. A belt may go with pants. ^ "fi^'V?^ 
thin A belt may be different colors. Some dresses have belts. Belts hold 
pants up. A belt has a buckle. Belts have holes. Belts may be big or 
small. A belt is made of leather, cloth, .or silk. 




Recommended Additional Materials: 



Conments: 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Title: ^np ^r|ential Program for Beginning Classes 



107. 



Referral No. 4D4 



Name of School: Cr otched Mountain School for the DeaT 

Author(s) Anne E, Hennessy ^ 



(NRMCl) only) 



Type of Materials: Workbook 



Curriculum Area: Language . 

Instructional/Behavioral Oblective: T o devel o p language In the beginning dea l student 

Reading Level: For beginning students . 



Interest Level: Teachers 



Description 

General Description: This is a plan to de^lop language in the beginning deaf 
student by promoting a program rich in experience. It is designed for an 
approximate duration of two to three years. 



Example: !• Seli 

A. Self-care 
\ 1. Body 

2. Clothing 
\ 3 . Food 



II, , Environment 



a. Physical Development 

1. Physical motor skills 

2. Visual perceptual skills 

3. Pre -speech 

4. Auditory training 

C. Basic Skills 

1. Reading^ 

2. Writing 

3. Math 

D. Aesthetics 

1. Arts 

2. Crafts 

3. ^^ Music 

4. Stories 

5. Creative Dramatics 



A. Social 

1. Home and Family 

2. School and School 
Family 

3. Community 

B. Natural / 

1. Plants 

2. Animals 

3. Elements 

4. Simple Physics 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Comnents: 



For preview copy contact; 



Mrs. Karen Thomas. NRMCD. Thompson Hall, "^^^erslty of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



108. 



Title: Sentences* _Referral No. 



(NRMCDon!y) 

Name of School: Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf " 

Author(s) : Roger Ladoucer ^ 

Type of Materials: Notebook of Language Exei c ises 

Curiiculum Area: Language 



Tn^trni-fional/Behavioral Oblective: (Clarify s tud ents' concepts of various ob jects 

and places and sti mulate language development. ^ 

Reading Level: 2nd - 3rd Grade 



Interest Level: 



\ Description 

\ 



neril Description: A student oriented set of language exercises intended to 
supplement your existing language program. The notebook is divided into 
six sections. j * 

\ 

I. Exercises dealing with sentence pattern 1 and its variations; 
who, what: where, when. \^ 

II. Exercises dealing with sentence pattern 2 and its variations\^ 

III. Exercises pertaining separately to sentence patterns 3, 4, 5. 

IV. Series of exercises that test students' ability to descriminate 
among sentence patterns 3, 4, 5. 

V. Series of exercises to test students' ability to descriminate 
among sentence patterns 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

VI. Stories currently on hand in Crotched Mountain AV Department. 
Example: (Continued on next page) 




previa cop, co„»«: Hr. K.«„ "nJ^Uri^-rilSSa 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Title: Sentences:»(page two) ^ Referral No. AD5 

> (NRMCD only) 

Name of School; Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf ^ 

Author(s) : Roger Ladoucer 

Type of Materials: Notebook of Language Exerc ises 

Curriculum Area: Language 

Instructional/Behavioral Objective: Clatify ^ .tudents\concepts of various objects 

and places and stimulate language developmen . ^ 

Rc»ading Level; 2nd - 3rd Grade 

Interest Levell 



Description 



Clone ral Description: 



Kxample: (Continued from first page) 

My Body > 

My body moves. 
My hair grows. 
My eyes see. 
My ears hear. 
My nose smells 
My mouth speaks and eats 
My nect turns and bends 
, My chest breathes 

My hand writes and holds. 

My legs walk. 

All my body moves. 

Questions: What do my eyes do? 

What hears? 

What turns and bends? 

What do my legs do? 

What writes and holds? 



Recomni^nded Additional Materials: 



ComnentA; Sentence patterns referred to are those initially used by the 
\ Rhode Island School for the Deaf. 

\ *These mnferinls are part of "Exercises to Actompany Language 
Curriculum," and may be used independently or as part of the 
other exercises. 

For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD. Thompson Hall, ""^^"'^'y 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Title: Science Lessons Referral No, ^^2 

" (NRMCD only) 

Name of School: Austlne School for the Deaf 

Aiithor(s) : Palmer and Longs 



Type of Materials: Workbook-Textbook 



Curriculum Area: General Science — 

Tn.rrurMnnAl /Behavioral Objective: Supply students witn science lessons tnat imi 
promote discovery of scientific principles tn rough science-related activities, 

Reading Level: Ath or 5th Grade 

interest Level : Jr. High. 9-10 ! 



Description 

General Description: This worVoook-textbook Is Intended for classes which have 
students with low-level reading ability; and its purpose Is to supply these 
students with science lessons that will prQ?>ote the discovery of scientific 
principles through science-related activities. The activities are supplemented 
by textual materials written at approximately the fourth or fifth grade reading 
level Ideally, this will allow the students to read the text without continuous 
aid from the teacher. However, while the low reading level is desirable, it is 
also limiting. It necessitates employing a policy of short, concxse lessons. 
Nevertheless, even though the lessons are verbally short, it is possible to add 
much supplementary and complementary materials. 

The book itself is organized on a "discovery" method of teaching whereby the 
students grasp scientific principles and related ideas by observation, experi- 
mentation, and examination. Each lesson has information pertinent to a particular 
topic, usually one or more activities, and homework questions for the lesson. 

Most of the activities Require no complicated scientific apparatus, and all the 
activities can be prepared with nominal effort. • 

The class time required for each lesson varies, but this should present no 
problem if the science class is left open-ended, rather than strict y struc ured 
into daily lessens. Hopefully, the students will develop interest in and find 
success in the lessons and will want to continue 09 their own. It is felt this 
is a most desirable product and should be encouraged with aid and guidance from 
the teacher. 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



r««nents. The ages above indicate a Junior high level class with which the book 
Comnents. The ages^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^p^ have 

about the same achievement level. 

.1.. Mr-o Kar^n Thomas NRMCD. Thompson Hall, University of 
For Dreview coov contact: Mrs. Karen i. nomas, muiwt r » mnno 

ror preview copy Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

» 

Title; Rocks and Minerals Referral No, j2£5 

(NRMCD only) 

Name of School; Aus ttne School for the Deaf 
Author(s) ; Helene Bonura 



Type of Materials: Booklet 



Curriculum Area; Science 

In s t rue t ion a 1 /B ehavioral Oblective; "Exa mple" b elov 



Reading Level; 3rd - 5th Grade 



Interest Level: Middle School III 



Description 

General Description: Booklet of exercises and activities designed to teach 
Student how to identify various rocks and minerals. 



Example: 1. Students write meaning of the terms rock and mineral. 

2. Students describe and list attributes of rocks and 
minerals. 

(a) Perform various attribute tests for rocks and 
minerals. 

3. Students identify unnamed objects. 

(a) Explain why some belong to one group rocks 
and the other group "minerals." 

4. Students identify the described objects (at least 
three correct ones) 

5. Students classify groups of rocks 

a. . Sedimentary 

b. igneous 

c. met amorphic 

6. Students list at least three names of rocks for each ot 
the above groups. 



Recommended Additional Materials; 



Cedents: In addition, field trips where students ^[^^ ^"'^ 

minerals. . For final test, students explain how to determine names 
of rocks and minerals they found. 



For preview copy contact: 



er|c 



Mrs. Karen Thomas, NFMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



112. 



Title: Scientific Processes 



Referral No. 



(NRMCI) only) 



Name of School; Austine School for the Deaf 

Author(s) ; Helene Bonura 

Type of Materials; Booklet 

Curriculum Area; Science 

Instructional/Behavioral Objective; See "Exairple" belov7 

Reading Level; 2nd - 4th Grade ~ 
Interest Level; Middle School III 



General Description; Booklet of exercises and activities designed to teach 
student the four scientific processes; observe, identify^ describe 
and classify. 



1. Students observe and identify objects. 

2. Students describe and identify the described objects. 

3. Students list attributes of certain objects. 

4. Students classify objects into classes or groups. 



Description 



Example ; 



Recommended Additional Materials; 



Coninents; 



For preview copy contact: 



Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD. Thompson Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Title; Contemporary History 



Name of School: Austlne School for the Deaf 

Author's): J- "Fnoia 



Type of Materials: teaming yacKages" 



Curriculum Area: Social Studies 



\ 

Refe\rral No. 



113. 



2F1 



(NRMCD only) 



Instructional/Behavioral Objective: ^Listed at beginning of each unit. 



Reading Level: ^ 
Interest Levell - n 



Description 

General Description: The following LAPs (Learning Activity Packages) comprised 
the course taught during the 1970-71 school year. These LAPs are mt ant 
mainly for Individualized study units with no limits placed on the progress 
of the students. All LAPs have a pretest, a listing of the behavioral 
objectives to be accomplished, some definitions, an Introduction and a 
posttest. 



Example ; 



!• Nationalism 

A. Meaning 

B. Beginning 

C. Nationalism & Democracy 

D. Gerlnany 

E. Italy 

F. Chian & Japan 

G. South America 

II* Imperialism 

A. Meaning 

B. Britain 

C. Grance 

D. China 

E. Effect of Imperialism 
on Nationalism 

F. Imperialism & War 

G. Summary 

(Continued on next page) 



III. Milltarlsra 

A. Causes of World War I 

B. Results of World War I 

C. Revolution In Russia 

D. Results of Russian Revolution 

E. Europe After World War I 

F. Fascism in Italy 

G. Nazism 

H. World Depression 

I. China 

IV. China 

A. An Early History 

B. The Family 

C. Dynasties 

D. China and Japan 

E. China and Russia 

F. China Today 



For preview copy contact: 



ERIC 



Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD» Thompson Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



1. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Title: Contemporary History (page two) 

Name of School: The Austine School for the Deaf 



114. 



Referral No. 2F1 



(NRMCD only) 



Author(s) : J* Enola 

Type of Materials: Learning Packages 



Curriculum Area: Social Studies 



Instructional /Behavioral Objective: Listed at beginning of each unit. 

Reading Level :^ 

ILpterest Level: 



General Description: 



^ Description " 

j 



Example: (continued from^ first page) 

V. Conmiunism 

A. Karl Marx 

B. The European Solution 

C. The Russian Revolution 

D. Communism Today 

VI. American Capitalism 

A. The Meaning and Early History 

B. The Corporation 

C. Big Business 

D. The Golden Twenties 

E. Capitalism Today 



VII. The Labor Movement 

A. Organization 

B. The Goverment and Labor 

C. Minority Groups and Labor 

D. Procedures 

E. Goals 

VIII. The Depression 

A. At Home 

B. Abroad 



/ 



-Rcconunended Additional Materials: 



Coiinents: AH LAPS also have bibliographies and listings of Captioned Films 
that might be used with units. 

Nationalism, Imperialism and Militarism available fas one unit. 

China, Communism, American Capitalism, The Labor Movement and 

The Depression as available as individual units. Each unit used independently. 

For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massacttusetts 



01002 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Title: S. History ^ Referral No. 



(NRMCD only) 

Name of School; The Austme sctiooi lor cne ueat 

Author(s) ! Pichard Vi rks tis ^ 

Type of Materials; Supplementary Reading Analysis Packets 

Curriculum^ Area: Social Studies ^_ 

Instructional/Behavioral Oblectivet To aid a.id improve student's comprehension ^ 

in reading. . ^ 

Reading Level: 5-7 L 



Interest Level: Junior-Senior 



Description 



General Description:- Reading Analysis Packets which are designed to aid and 
improve the student's comprehension in reading. The packets are to be 
used as -supplementary materials in conjunction with the 'Science Research 
Associates series — "America: Land of Change." 

Example: There are six books in the series: Rights, Promise, Growth, People, 
Black and Power. All were used here though only partially .lu.each. case. 
Reading at the rate of four storleS each week, students taking'the course 
under a two-hour class period should complete all of the pickets in nine 
w^eks. This amount of time should also allow for sufficient class dis- 
cussion of each story. Additional stories in the book are suggested at 
the beginning of teach section and can be complete4 as individual class 
work or home work. ' 

The choices of each of the six stories in each unit were made with a hope 
of maintaining a continuity of theme as well as an historical perspective. 

The sequence of the tasks involved begins with demanding of the student an 
immediate response to statements referring to the main idea .of each para- 
g™ph in the story. At. the end of each story in feook U '"^^f'^^tZLZT 
select a statement from a given list, that bests describes the theme ot 
, ?Se sto^! TrTor to Book !l a short * presentation! should be given on question 
. . types. This is an attempt at furthering the i"^"/ ^ «PP"*f '^^J^^fJ 
understanding and asking of different types of questions. Book "then 
deals with answering given questions as to type and selecting a theme, as 
well as picking out the main idea from each paragraph. 

ii^^^x^i^ Sn rr.: "i:ri:5 ^^n. 

of different ty^)es about the story, and select and answer questions 

(continued on next page) 
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Title: U'S. History (page two) Referral No.__i^£i, 



name of School: The Austine School for the Deaf 



(NRMCD only) 



Author(s) : Richard Vlrkstls 



Type of Materials; Supplementary Reading Analysis Packets 
Currlculun/^Area: Social Studies 



Instructional/Behavioral Objective; To aid a 3 Improve student's comprehension 

In reading. , 

Reading Level; . — 

Interest Levell Junior-Senior . 



Description 

dene ml Description; 



Example : (continued from first page) 

relating to the theme of the story. The students at this point have moved 
from selecting the given theme to learning to recognize questions that 
relate to the' theme. 

Bt)ok IV requires that the student select questions and statements that 
relate to the theme, write 5 different ty^es of questions about the 
story, and write the main Idea to each paragraph In the story. 

^The stories In Book V should not be read until the exercise on Waiting 
the Theme has been read and discussed fully. The teacher may want to 
nupply further examples to Illustrate the differentiation of mala Idea and 
theme In stressing this Important step. The students should now move from 
a process of selection of answers and statements to one of supplying answers 
and statements. The student should, by employing mentally those processes 
of analyzing each paragraph and page be able to arrive at some basic idea 
about the story which he .can now communicate by writing out. Separating 
the theme from the main idea may prove difficult for some students, and 
the part-whole concept may need ti be expanded in certain cases. 

In book VI analysis of each paragraph is omitted. St .dents should nWw try 
to read through the entire story before attempting to comment on it. Their 
reading and question writing up to this point should raise questions and 

(continued on next page) 
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\ 

Title; U, History (page three) Referral No, 2F2 

^ (NRMCD only) 

Name of School; Jhe Austine School for the Deaf. 

Author(s) : Richard Virkstis 

Type of Materials; Supplementary Reading Adc L ysis Packets 

Curilculum Area; Social Studies 

Instructional/Behavioral Objective; To aid and improve student's comprehensio n 

in reading. 



Reading Level; 5-7 



Interest Level; Junior-Senior 



Description 

General Description: 

/ 

Example: (continued from second page) 



reinforce this inquiry approach by writing out and answering questions in 
class discussions. A review of the main idea and theme relationship should 
not be made until the student is able to separate theme from main idea. 

Answers to questions and statements are provided throughout the program to 
aid the students understanding. It is, however, understood that the student 
must accept the responsibility for keeping the answer sheet covered as he or 
she reads each story. Their success in their understanding and performance 
in this series depends upon this condition at the very least. 



Recommended Additional Materials; 



Coaments; The six books making up •'America; Land of Change" may be purchased 
from Science Research Associates. The Reading Analysis Packets 
cannot be used without these books. 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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Title: SovUi Psycholo^ '°'7^ 

Name nf School! ^tict ine School f^r the Deaf 
Aulhor(G) ; Raymond ?. Stevens 



(NRMCD only) 



Type of Materials: Textbooks and Games . 

Curriculum Area: So cia.\ S tudies . — ^il oVlH^an^ateTv^be 

instruct nml^F :^~—f:T;7^..,^. Objectives for each section listed separately be 




H ' ' ^ n 1 e ve 1 : 6 th - 8 th Grades 
inteit t. .-I .cl; loth Grade 



Description 

General Description: Three r.ections: Socialization (20 pages), Adolescence 
(65 pages), Social Problesm (112 pages). 

socialization - TextbooR discussing the process of primary 
groups, values , language development, information obtained he five 
Lnses, innace and learned behavior, and feral children (social isolation 
of infants). Fifteen assignments included. 

Adolescence - A group program (grouprogram) "J^Ji^^^^^./^Lrior- 
areas of ad olescence; heterosexual relationships, intellectual aeveiop 
ment! new so ia experiences, career choice, establishing independence 
from par^n^s, development of an ethical code and P^/s "1 changes in 
the body. Students take turns leading each area of .di""«^sion. and 
acting Is secretary of the gxoup discussions. Both open-ended and spe 
clfic questions are used In the program. 

Social Problems - Deviant behavior and social ^i^^^f^J^JJ"" ^"^^^d^ 
studied. Alcoho lism, homosexuality, drug abuse, _mental ^ 
crime are the five examples of deviant behavior studies. ^ sociologic 
description and a grouprogram role-playing P"^""^"", ""^^,["^3 „ 
area Students must construct specific scenes to role-play fixends or 
"la ives of hypothetical persons studied. Social 
studied througl. poverty and racism. No textbook is used; two games. 
Racism , and Ghetto or Cities are used as the text. 

A bibliography is included for each section. 

(Continued on next page) 
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1 1 1 i e : Social Psycho I okv (paj^e tw o) 



Referral No. 



(NRMCn on]y) 



Name of School !_j\ijs^l ne School for the Deaf 

Auihor(.s) ; Raymond P. Stevens . 

Type of Materials: Textbooks and Cames 



(nrriculum Area: Social Studies 



:.tru.jtional/Behaviorai Ohjective :_Qbiec tives for each section listed separatejy below* 



Reading Level: 6tb - ^ tli Grades 
Interest Level: lOiU Grade 



(Continued from page one) 
bxample: 



Description 



Maybe we better think about the ''quiet lad*' again. He wanted a date 
with a girl, right? 0. K, group, read this carefully: 

••The quite lad wanted to date a girl so we know he was not interested 
. in homosexual relationships. He was trying to establish a heterosexual 
relationship. 

A heterosexual relationship is between: 

( ) two girls 

( ) two guys 

( ) a guy an<J a chick ^ 

( ) a guy and his street buddies 

( ) a girl and her man 

Group Leader: 'Does everyone agree?' ^ 

Go on to next frame." ' 

(Continued on next page) 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Comnents- As of March 20 the class has completed the fiirst two sections. 

Socialization and Adolescence. Student response has been good. 
The grouprogram has lasted longer than originally planned. 

Units can be ordered separately, or as a whole. 



For preview copy contact: 
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Title: Social Psychology (page three) Referral No«^ 

Name of School: Austine School for the Deaf ^ 



(NRMCD only) 



Author(s) : Raymond P. Stevens 



Type of Materials: Textbooks and Games 



Curriculum Area: Social Studies 



Instructional/Behavioral Objective ; Objectives for each section listed separately be low* 



Reading Level: 6th - 8th Grades 



Interest Level: 10th Grade 



Description 

(Continued from page two) 
♦Instructional/Behavioral Objectives for Each Section: 

Socialization - To teach deaf children to think, conceptualize and use their 
imaginations regarding areas covered in this section. 

Adolescence - 

1. Name the seven areas in which young people experience problems 
during adolescence. 

2. Name at least five examples of problems in each of the areas. 

3. Write a definition for adolescene. 

4. Write two descriptive paragraphs. One about male adolescence 
and one about female adolescence. 

5. Name some solutions to the problems young people face during 
adolescence. 

Social Problems - For each of the deviant behaviors studied there are 
behavioral objectives listed in the text. 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Conments: Sections can be ordered separately, or as a whole. 

As of March 20, the class has completed the first two sections: 
Socialization and Adolescence. Student response has been good. 
The grouprogram has lasted longer than originally planned. 

For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD. Thompson Hall, "^i^^J^^y 

^ Massachusetts, Amherst, Massac^uaftt^ts 01002 
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Title: Basic Processes. Skills and Concepts In Social Referral No, 2F4 



Studies ■ (NRMCD only) 

Name of School: The Austlne School for the Deaf 

Author(s): E, H, Igleheart 

Tvpe of Materials: Series of Nine Units In Booklet Form 

Curricaium Area: S ocial Studies 

Instructlonal/Bi lia\*ioral Objective: See "Note" ^ 



Koihn Level: 6.0 - 7.0 



lutereisL Level: Freshman - Sophomore 



Description 

General Description: A series of nine units, each containing examples, explanatory 
materials, references, and practice materials. 

I . Generalizations 

II. Induction \ 

III. Deduction 

TV. Inference 

V. Social Studies Areas 

VI. Concepts 

VII. Frame of Reference 

VIII. Callertle: A Method of Investigating History 

IX. Discovering Historical Parallels 



Note: Examples of objectives from each unit are as follows: 
I • Generalizations: 

1. Use a check list of eight characteristics to separate 
true generalizations from faulty ones. 

2. Classify properly in a given group of mixed generalizations 
these which are substantive generalizations, sub-generalizations, 
methodological generalizations, and normative generlizatlons. 

II. Induction: 

1. Choose from several different series of numbers those which 
have a regular pattern and predict correctly the next addi- 
tional number that fits each pattern. 

2. Write three series of numbers, each series having a pattern 
that permits prediction. 

3. Complete correctly any one missing part from simple four 
part analogies. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Title: Baflic Processes, Skills and Concepts in Social R eferral No. 2F4 

Studies (page two) (NRMCD only) 

Name of School; The Austine School for the Deaf 

Author($) : E. H> Igleheart ^ — 

Type of Materials; Series of Nine Units in Booklet Form . 

Curriculum Area: Social Studies 

Instructional/Behavioral Objective: See "Note" ^ 



Heading Level; 6,0 - 7.0 

Interest Level; Freshman - r ophomore 



Description 

Examples of objectives from each unit (continued from first page): 
III. Deduction; 

1. Name the three parts of a syllogism in correct order, 

2. Write a complete syllogism. 

3* Use a check list of essential characteristics to find 
and explain errors in faulty syllogisms. 

IV. Inference: 

1. Choose correctly from a mixed list of statements those 
which are characteristics of fact. 

2. Choose correctly from a mixed list of statements those 
which are characteristics of inference. 

3. Write a question involving a fact from a given body of 
information. 

V. Social Studies Areas: 

1. Examine examples of special information and indicate which 
* of the seven social studies areas each example belongs to. 

2. Examine examples of special information and indicate which 
two or more of the seven social studies areas each example 
may belong to. 

VI. Concepts; 

1, Write a clear simple definition that shows your understanding 
of the term "concept." 

2. Examine some of the characteristics of a concept described 

in an example and properly label them critical or irrelevant. 

VII • Frame of Reference: 

1. Write a statement that clearly explains the sources of a 
frame of reference. . ^ r 

2. Write a clear definition for the concept of a frame of 
reference. 

For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thonas. NFMCD. Thompson Hall, ""l^^^^^^ ^J. 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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Title; Basic Processe8> Skills and Concepts In Social Referral No, 2F4 



Studies (page t hree) (NRMCD only) 

Name of School: The Aus t lne School for the Peat ^ 

Author(8) ; E, H. Igleheart 

Type of Materials: Searles of Ni ne Units In Bcfeklet Form 

Curriculum Area: Social Studies 

Tnstructional/Foh /ioral Objective: See 'Note 



Reading Level; ^.0 - 7.0 ^ 

Intert^st L**vel : Freshman - t jmore 



Description 

Examples of objectives from each unit (continued from second page): 

VIII. Callertle: A Method of Investigating History: 

Write a check -list of nine topics, or topical questions, that can 
guide a full investigation of any series of historical events. 

IX. Discovering Historical Parallels: 

1. Use the Callertle frame of reference to collect, classify, 
and organize information about a given series of historical 
events. 

2. Use inductive reasoning and the four point check list 
from Unit II to write generalizations about the infor- 
mation we collect with the Callertle frajwe of reference. 



Becomaended Additional Materials: 



Coiments: Current testing indicates a need for additional simple examples 
and practice materials for students below 6.0 reading level. 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, ""i^^^^^y ^J^^ 
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Title; ^ Indians of America Referral No, 

(NRMCD only) 

Name of School; Austine School for the Deaf 

Author(s) ; Ida Hut chins , 

Type of Materials; Booklet 

Curriculum Area; Social STudies 

Instructional /Behavioral Objective; , 



Reading Level: Elementary 

Interest Level; Lr ;c First - Middle First 



Description 

General Description: Short descriptions of each of the five geographical 
areas where Indians lived (Northeast, Southeast, Plains, Northwest, 
Southwest) and the homes they built in each area. Each description 
is followed by a worksheet. 

example: "Indians of the Plains** 

Indians of the plains did not live in thick forests. There are 
amall trees and bushes on the plains. They used wood from dead 
trees. The wood was from the north. It came down the rivers. 

There are no mountains on the plains. There are small hills. 
In the summer the ground is covered with high grass. In the winter, 
the ground is covered with snow. 

ACTIVITY: Construct the geographical environment of the 
' Indians of the Plains. 

1. What will we build? 



2. What materials do we need? 



(continued on next page) 
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ritle: Indians of America (page two) Referral No. JZF^ 

' (NRMCD only) 

Name of School; Austlne Sctiool for the Deaf 

Author(s) ; Ida Hutchlns ^ 

lype of Materials; Booklet 

curriculum Area; Social Studies . 

Instructlonal/Behaviv>ral Object ive;_ ^ 



Reading Level; Elementary 

Interest Level; Lower First - Middle First 



Description 
lixample: (continued from first page) 

/ 

WORKSHEET 

"INDIANS OF THE PLAINS" 

1. The Indians of the Plains lived in the Northeast. / yes 

2. The Plains have small trees. yes no 

3. The Plains Indians live on mountains. yes no 

4. There are small hills on the plains. yes lio 

5. In the summer the ground is covered with high 

6. In winter the ground is covered with / 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Connents; 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas. NRMCD. Thompson Hall, ""^^^"^'y °J 
*^ Massachusetts. Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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Referral No, IL\ 

(NRMCD only) 

Authorfs): ' " — 

ivpc ot ^'jterlals: E nvelope^ magnet ^ pictures > vocabulary cards^IQ^ft 

Currie »]um Area: Re ading Vocabulary - Number Concepts " 

nsrruc tlonal/Behavioral Objective; To be able to match word with pictur e ~ ~ 

iW n I i Level Kind ergarten * Pr|e-prep 



Description 

General Description: Vocabulary pictures pasted on outside of envelope (9 x 12) 
containing piece of metal the same size as envelope. Child places vocabulary 
card on envelope with, magnet under the correct picture. The same piece of 
metal can be inserted in many different envelopes. 



Kxample: 



Recommended Additional Materials: % 



Comments: 



INSTRUaiONAL MATERIALS 
I i-tle: Magnetized Vocabulary Game 



cti.iL of School: American School for the Deaf 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thonas» NRMCD^ Thompson Hall, University of 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

I it let Footprint Game Referral No. 1 LA 

. (NRMCD only) 

Same of School; Aro erfcan School for the Deaf ^ 

rvn^°nf^MaT77TIirr'ne 7rthls is a description ot a material not available through th. 
Curriculum Area: ^nn.,Un .^.»n .nH Beading excha nge program, 
r..^^^.. .i/RoKrJiTrrTn)b^i.rt^ve; Be able to say words written on footprints. 



Reading Level 

Interest Lcvell "ivt VJergarten 



Description 



, _ . n . Trace footprints on an old discarded window shade, 
'Tn'cilorfoi^'tirieft foot and'another color for the right foot. Print 
a word on each footprint. To take a step you must read the word. The 
footsteps can go in different directions or cross over. 



Example: 




Recommended Additional Materials: 



Connents: 



P.evl» cop, con.,«= «... K.«„ ^"^^J™^; ^^S"? r-ir^^r'SlSL 
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Title: Experiential Sequence Pictures Referral No. Il3 



Name of * I: American School for the Deaf 



(NRMCD only) 



Typu v»t iteri.iKs: Idea; tnis is a description ot a material not available through th e 
• irr ri.i An R eaTing, Language^ Social Studies, Coolclngt etc, exchange pro gi 

. ti I ' oiinl /l^«»h^a7ioral Oblective; ' To sequence illustrations in a logical order. 



1.1* i: 



JmLot, t t.wivel; Kindorgartcil 



Description 

General Description: Draw pictures illustrating a class experience, like 
baking a gingerbread boy. Put them in sequence. Make a book. Match 
sentences to the pictures. Copy on ditto masters for individual take-home 
books. Dry mount and laminate a set to use in the classroom. 



Example: 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Conments: 



Fur preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas. NRMCD. Thompson Hall, "n^^^rsity of 

Massachusetts. Amherst. Massachusetts 01002 
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Iltle; Flip Cards Referral No. I L4 

(NRMCD only) 

Name of School; Amer i can School for the Deaf _ 

Author (s); 

Type of Materials; Xdert 

Curriculum Area; Speech > 

Inst rue tional /Behavioral Objective : To recogiize consonants and vowels and be able 

t .> say them corieotly, ^ 

'••ulmg Level ;^^ ^ 

ltiLi.*rest Level; Kindergarten * Pre-prep 



Description 

General Description; Fll^ cards: 1 consonant, 2 vowels, 3 consonants — ^ 
can be flipped for a- variety of combinations. Can be made small with 
stiff cardboard backing large to stand up with a wood support. 



Example; 



C: t-- 



2ir 



With wood support; 




Recommended Additional Materials: 



Conments: 

f 



. For preview copy contact: Mr^. Kareft Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 

I Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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Title: Arithmetic Skills 



130. 

Referral No. IL S* 

(NRMCD only) 



.anie ^ohool: Ame ric an School for the Deaf ^ 

lype of Materials: Idea; this is a description of a material not available thrqugh the 



Curriculum Area: 

' nst met ional/Behavii-ral Objective : To count 



exchange program. 



Kciiii.ng Level: Flcin e ntary 



Irtert .t Level: Slementary 



Description 

General Description: Two plastic bottles about the size of bleach bottles, 
one slightly smaller than the other (often different' brands will vary 
slightly in sise) 



Cut bottles: 




Cut circles in outer bottle: 



O 



Write numbers on inner bottle coTrespondlng to a different hole. When 
the inner bottle is rotc?':ed a different number will appear. 

The child can clip on the correct number of clothespins on the rim of the 
two bottles. ^ 



Recommei^ii' Additional Materials: 



CoimeAts: 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NHMCD, Thompson Hall. University of 

Massachusetts » Amharst» Massachusetts 01002 
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* INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
itJu: Weather Wheel Referral No. 



(NRMCD only) 



Nank School: American School for the Deaf ^ 

Author^^s) r — , 

Ivpt- oi Materials; Idea; this Is a destzriptlon of a material not available through th e 
f .rriculum Area: exchange program~ 
1- ;t^K tional/BeTTavloral Oblective; To identify two prevailing weathTr cond itl^ns__ 
existing at the same time. ^ 

IM Oi I, !.evel: j . ^ 

* " — — — ' 

Intcri's: Level: . 



Description 




Each section has a picture appropriate to the weather. There are two 
arrows attached through to the other side so it is possible to show two 
prevailing weather conditions, i.e. it is sunny and cold. ^ 



Reccmmended Additional Materials: 



Comments: 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas." NRHCD, Thomson Hall, ""^versity of 

Massachusetts. Amherst. Massachusetts 0J.002 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
tie; Perpetual Calendar Referral No. I 



(NRMCD only) 



Nant 01 School: American School for the Deaf 

AuLhort:' ) ; . 

lypc of !!>iterlals: Idea; this Is a description of a material not available through th e 

• •.rriculum Area: ^ exchange program. 

i.istruf t i mal /Behavioral Objective: To teach calendar skills 



ad!j* Lev 1: l\ e*primary to Elementary 



i nterest Level; Pre-primary to Elementary 



Description 




Each month has a strip for the top (see asterisk). I.e. P^anuary I . 
This strip is lamenated and may easily be taped on top. 

Each month has date squares, with a pi cture appr opriat e to the month - 
color coordinated with the month strip - • Tl ~Sl5A These are 



also laminated. 



1j LI 



Finally, there, are laminated sun«, clouds, and umbrellas 




> 



A given square would look like the above (two weather symbols may be 
O d if appropriate). (Continued on next page) ^ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

le: Perpetual Calendar (page two) ^Referral No. |L7 

^ ' (NRMCD only) 



\'-i\J f School: Ameri can School for the Deaf 

Auihur(b) 



IV ^e o 1 Idea; this is a description of a material not available cnrouglTTh e 

/ , , A . — — exchange program. 

Curriculum Area: . . ^-^^ y £ — - — ^ 

rncM.„., innAl/RphAvinral Objective: T o teach cal endar skills / 

]f . T g Level: Pre-p r fn- dT y to Elementary 

. Le\\:A Level: Pre^rlnarj to Elementary / 



Description 

(Continued from page one): y 

The month date squares are: - / 

September = apples 

October =» pumpkins t 

November = turkeys / 

December « wreathes; Decembej? 25 - Santa Claus 

January ~ snowmen / 
February - valentines 

March - kites ) ^j^^g^ be reversed if Easter is in March. 
April * bunnies J 
May * flowers 
June » beach balls 



Recommended Additional Materials: 



Comments: 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas. NRMCfi. Thompson Hall, ""^^"f "J- 

Massachusetts. Amherst. Massachusetts OlOOZ 
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13U, 



'Mf: LaOj^uage _ _„ Referral No. jTZ / 

_ (NRJiCD only) 

Name of Scliool: W oods Schools , . ^ 

Au(hor(s); T. R, Shaffer 

vpe o. Materials; Xded ^_ 

Luiriculum Area:_ Visuaj^As sociation (Matching Stimuli) 

iist. it)na] /Beh.ivi r 1 1 Obj ert i ve :_ 

L i L Lt I • !-i l imary , , 



Description 

(;enuial Description: Consists of: One lighted board mounted in attache case, 
operates on 12V DC. Has mini bulbs for 3 stimuli cards which are placed 
over bulb through hole. There are contacts for each of 3 cards, one of which 
matches the stimuli. Wire probe with metal tip is touched to each answer 
card. When correct answer is touched, stimuli light is turned on. Each 
answer row has a three position switch to be operated by teacher whereby the 
correct answer can be changed as desired. Includes 25 3 x 3 1/2 noun cards 
of common things such as ball, airplane, telephone, bell apple, etc. Sign 
for each can be taught if desired artd cards have the word only on reverse 
side for higher level response matching 




Recommended Additional Materials: 



Comments: Copyright pending. 



For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, University of 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts OiOUZ 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Title; Simple Sketching and Drawing Referral No._^J>\J 

(NRMCD only) 



Name of School: Indiana University 

Author(s) : ^_ 

Type of Materials; Booklet . 

Curriculum Area: Art 

Instructional/Behavioral Oblecilve: To aid the teacher in developing a maximum 

amount of skill In simple sketching 

Reading Level: For teacher use 

Interest Level: For teacher use 



Description 

General Description: Booklet designed to help teachers learn basic skills 
of simple drawing and sketching. Consists of exercises presented in 
an easy to follow sequence. Emerged as a very important visual aid 
for teachers of the deaf. 



Example: "Simple sketching techniques can be useful in the classroom. 
Children enjoy seeing the teacher draw in front of them. Sketching 
simple figures on the blackboard will be an effective attention getter 
Drawings may be a good way to introduce children to new material or a 
way to make old material continue to be interesting. Representing 
specific children in the drawings help to make the "teaching-learning" 
experience more individualized and more meaningful. Learning can be 
fun — simple sketching in your classroom can help make it fun. Begin 
simple sketching by learning to isolate the basic geometric form 
which exists in all objects. A tree might be sketched using many 
Uncs and a complicated design. But a child would recognize a tree 
if we reduced it to a basic geometric form: a circle, triangle, or 
oval. Train your eyes to simplify even complex objects, then repre- 
sent them as simple figures. ALL things in NATURE can be reduced to 
three basic shapes, CTRaE, SQUARE, and TRIANGLE." 



Recommended Additional Materi^^ls: 



Comments: Illustrations throughout •"ext. 




For preview copy contact: Mrs. Karen Thomas, NRMCD, Thompson Hall, "^^^^^^^^ 

Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
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TEACHER TRAINING 



The F'-1V'H, T"-'-''^"- l-^ucHtlo n MnJulcs. Panhandle Educational Co-operative 
Self contained modules .-.imcd at specific teaching skills or specific 
concepts fundamcilal to teaching. Each cod details all materials and 
directions needed to accomplish the stated set of observable goals. May 
be used individually or by a group. 



Cluster I - Teacher Aide Training 
(elementary level) 



Cluster I, module 1 

Title: "Defining the Role of the Teacher Aide 

Description: Deals with the whole concept of teacher aides. Classification 
of tasks, clarification of roles and responsibilities. 

Cluster I, module 2 

Title: "Recognizing How Children Develop ... , . , ^ vRvrnl 

Materials: (^imcet filmstrips-tape program "Discipline") (not available at NRMCD) 
Description: Designed to help the teacher aide work more J Jy^^^ "^^^^ 

pupils W applying positive techniques of behavior modifxcation in 

relation to the child's patterns of human growth and development. 

(may be used for teacher) 

Cluster I, module 3 „ 
Title: "Promoting Appropriate Language Patterns 

Materials: English Made Simple . Doubleday (not available at NRMCD) 
Description: Design^Io insure a level of competency in five selected 

language skills in spelling, capitalization, punctuation usage, 

and sentence structure. 

Cluster I, module 4 , cu^n " 

Title: "Utlizing Phonics and Word Attack Skills 

Materials: different texts (not available at NRMCD) , „i.Mnn- 

Description: Designed to help the teacher aide master certain relation 
ships between the sounds of English and the Language in written 
form which are used in teaching phonics and word attack at the 
elementary level. Practice materials are produced. 

Cluster I, module 5 „ 
Title: "Demonstrating Legible Handwriting 
Matpr<als* ^texts not available at NRMCD) 

Sesrpti;n: Designed to help the teacher aide demonstrate proficiency in 
correct letter, word, and sentence formation in manuscript and 
cursive writing on teh chalkboard on paper and on chart paper. 

Cluster I, module 6 

Title: "Developing Map and Globe Skills NDMrnl 

Materials: (Books and f 12 ..trips not available through NRMCD) 

^ .J n 4 lo ^nsure a level of competency in the areas of 
Description: Designed to insure a xevex "i r , 

latitude and longitude, map scale and map symbols. 

Cluster I, module 7 

Title: "Using the Library" 

Materials: tape, not available at NRMCD 

O if,..- 
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Description: Designed to help the teacher ulde use the library more 
effectively and to become more ^'i*^-.re of teli materials and 
equipment in the media center. ••TJhasized skills witli the 
card catalogue, and the Dewey V>^" .'^al System. (lor teachers with 
minimum experience in these arcvi:, *J 

Cluster I, module 8 

Title; "Constructing a Resource File" 
Materials: Workbook 

Description: Teacher how to devise a fort.at for recording inform.ition 
on resources. 



Cluster I, module 9 

Title: "Preparing the Physical environment for Learning 
Materials: most included in package 

Description: Designed to help the teacher recognize and arrange the 

physical elements of the classroor: to improve the comfort and 
safety of pupils as well as to lt:.plfcment instructional plans 
for their intellectual social and emotional development. 

Cluster I, module 10 , . r«i \ 

Title: Comiileting State and County Formr, (for teacher aides in Florida) 
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/ Cluster II - Planning Skills for Teachers 

Cluster II, Module 2 „ 
Title: "The Input Chain or How to Write an Activity 
Materials: Fllmstrlp, reel to reel audio tape, workbook 
Dcscriptioni Focuses on the instructional techology approach in preparing 
for/ the learning activity by dividing the activity into six dis- 
' crj^et links . 

/ 

Cluster H, module 3 

Title: Selecting an Instructional Mode 
Materials: workbook, filmstrip 

Description: Designed to help teachers select and utilize appropriate 
large group, small gropp and independent modes of instruction 
in planning and managing activities for individualized instruction. 

Cluster II, module 7 

Title: Developing an Instructional Package 

Materials: not available from NRMCD . . i „-..i„„„ 

Description: Designed to help teacher design an instructional package 

for classroom use which provide individualized learning experiences 

for the student. 



B/.sic Processes. Skll ls.._anl^oncei^in^ ^^^ Studie s Eliot H. Inglehart. 

The Austme Sch t^or the Deaf. Brattleboro, Vermont, 1971 

Written to be used directly by the student, this guide provides 
exposUion and exercises designed to take the student through a 
seSuen nl program in socinl studies. Tho guide focuscr. on ,nne 
unU^ .em ralLations, induction, deduction, inference, sorln 
uniLs. i,iuKi.i±x^ » frnmr^ of reference, the Caliertic mcthoJ 

rfiiH^rQ ircas. concepts, irnme oi iuiv*v.wv.v, 

^rhlstoHcal' investigation smf discovery of historical concepts. 
(Rcqulrer, advanced lnnguai;<' abilJty) 
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Clufitcr III - Presentation Skills for Teachers 

Clu&Lcr in, module 3 

Title: Using Planned Repetition 

MntcriaJs: Workbook, video tape equipment 

Description: i^signed to make teacher nware of specific techniques for 

planiA and controlling repetition in the .„„,3 
situation and to give the teacher practice in using such techniques, 

Clus-er III, module 4 

Ti».c: Establishing Appropriate Frame of Reference 
Materials: Workbook, videotape equipment. 

Description: Designed to enable the teacher to analyze a ^^-^J-^^ 

for the purpose of identifying appropriate frame of reference ana 
to apply the conclusions of the analysis to the election and 
application of frames of reference to the learning situation. 

Cluster III, module 5. 

Title: Increasing Participation 

Materials: Filmstrip, and reel to reel audio tape. Manual 
Description: Describes techniques tor using verbal and non-verbal 
Descrxpt on.^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ non-verbal "iP^^^°". 

of students within the various interaction patterns in the class 
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Cluster III, module 6 
Title: What is Feedback? 

Materials: Filn^strip. and reel to reel audio tape , manual 
Deecriotion: Describes and develops the general concept of Feedback. 
De«cription.^^e^ ,eans for stimulating and encouraging student feedback. 

Includes an observational instrument for assessing Student feed 

back behaviors. 

Clust er IV - Classroom Procedures 

Cluster IV, module 2 

Title: Monitoring In-Class Assignments 

Cluster IV, module 5 
Title: Reinforcement 

Materials: Workbook , ^ ^ j^4.,^ 

Description: Designed to >live teachers a working familiarity wih positive 

and negative reinforcements, with the process of extinction and 

with schedules of reinforcement. 

Cluster IV, module 6 
Title: Classroom Management 

Materials: Workbook . -mie 

Description: Dcslrncd to help teachers acquire Information and skills 

for detecting non-attending behavior and changinR that behavior 

to nttemling behavior. 
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Cluster V - Quo^tloninr, Skills 



Cluster V, module 1, parts 1 and 2 \ 
Title: Question Upgradinp, Information Package 

Description: IMrt 1: Designed to help th\ teacher ask better questions 
In the classroom. Using the mo\cl of the Florida taxonomy 
the filmstrip attempts to help tV teacher recognize and use 
higher order questions in order tbi stimulate critical 
thinking among students. , , r • . ^. 

Part 2: A detailed discussion of th^sevcn levels of quesitons 
in the Florida taxonomy. Each level^s defined and examples 
are given, (no filmstrip) 

Cluster V» module 2 
Title: Using Higher Order Questions 
Materials: Tape recorder and blank tape, workbook 
Description: Through this module the trainee can demo^trate his 
uescrip ^j^^^^^y^^ ^^^^^ categories of high \rder questions. 

Cluster V, module 3 

Title: Inducing Student Initiated Questions 

Materials: workbook ^ . ^ 

Description: Designed to give the teacher practice in effectively 
^ inducing student-initiated questions in the classroom. 



Cluster VI - Assessment 

Cluster VI, module 1 

Title: Evaluating Learning and Instruction 
Mptcrials- reel to reel audio tape, workbook 

S^scrption provides practice in designing general mastery stra egy 
and pre- and post-assessment measures. Provides practice 
in interpreting norm-referenced tests, designing and inter- 
preting criterion-referenced test., which measure mastery 
of specific learning tasks. 

Cluster VI, module 2 

Title: The Diagnostic Arithmetic Test 

Materials- Filmstrip and reel to reel audio tape, workbook 
J^scrJpti^n: Purpose of tape is to orient the inexperience and he 
Description^^^^^P ^^^^^^^ arithmetic diagnostic test 

and the prescription of reinforcement material. 

Cluster VI, module 3 , e. 

Title: Practice in Recording Reading Errors 

k 

iG Harper-Row reading 

symbols 
de 5 

)rd reading errors, omj.^^.*.^^"- ' - 

pupils . 
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Cluster VIII - Introduction to a Dlap.no sls-PrcT^^.rlptlon System of 
' Staff Development 



Cluster VIII, module 1 

Title: Assessing the System ' 
Materials: Filmstrip. and reel to reel audio tape, workbook 
Description: A humorous presentation of the idea that old Teacher 
Evaluation forms are unsatisfactory. A Pf 
standard observation system which would diagnose a teacher s 
weak points and per scribe a remedy is advocated. 

« 

Cluster VIII, module 2 

Title: Diagnosis Prescription System for Staff D^v^i"?"^^"^ 
Materials- Video tapes available from Leon County, Florida 
S^rcripti;n: TeacLs how to use diagnosis prescription system for 
staff evaluation. 



^ ^ ^.^^ !1n^^c General Programmed Instruc- 

book participants workbook, initial tests ana 

' -"-^^-;r=iS:rcTo^ ^Hrgrth-e ^^Tt:;^^^^ 

;rirl:"fnrrirc;s the principles of instructional tech- 
nology and discusses the instructional technology to the 
desicn of effective instruction. 

unit 2: Differentiates between educational goals and ob- 

and motor performance objectives. „„d„ctloii and uac. 

Unit .5: Describes the criterion test, its production . 

(' 

Tn.tructlon Kit, Associate for Educational Communications 

^te^UU-'f^iLstrips and rec\ « -1 ' ' 

I '.-f -7/; an* audio 

Description: A ""'f ^'"""„,J!"!"e the teachev vitl. the concept 
ir tbrrrfinsror"ii"i^ii-d instruction . (not pro- 
I awed of self-directed) 
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Film 1: 
Film 2: 

Film 3: 

Film A: 
Film 5: 

Film 6: 



Indivitlualized Instruction: Its Nature and rffecLs 
Individualized Instruction: Us Objectives and 
Evaluation Procedures 

Individualized Instruction: Diagnostic and Instruc- 
tional Procedures. . 
Individuali^ed Instruction: Materials and Their Use 
Individualized Instruction: Its Problems and Some 

Solutions . , 

Individualized Instruction: Reconunendations lor 

Implementation 



Using Individualized Learnin f > Procedures in Teachi na. Basic Skills 

J^irrib^s'lrdlvllli.ed instruction through audio-visual materials and 
self-instruction devices, its advantages and applications. 



Vimcet Filmst rip-tape Programs 
Educational Oblcctives 

Materials: filmstrip, audio cassette .nnront of behavioral 

Description: Designed to familiarize teacher with concept o£ "enavi . 
Description. ^De^^g^^^ making him more favorably disposed toward them 

and enabling him to produce them. 

Humanizing Educatio nal Objectives ^ 
Materials: filmstrip and audio ""ette objectives 
Description: Designed to counteract argent that the o j 
implies mechanism and memorization. 

Perceived Purpose , 

Materials: filmstrip and audio cassette teacher, when 

designed to increase the learner's perception of the instruc 
tor's purpose. 
Knowledge of Objectives 

during an instructional activity. 
Analyzing Learning, Outcomes 

as either entry or en route skills. 
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Evaluation 

Materials: filmstrip and audio cassette 

Description: Teaches the preparation of both formal and informal prc- 
asscssment procedures, of test items measurinf? certain 
objectives and of* making inferences from test data. Advo- 
cates evaluation of teacher effectiveness based on student 
achievement. i 

Appropriate Practice 
^Materials: filmstrip and audio cassette 

Description: The program focuses on two forms of learner behavior 

(equivalent and analagous practice) which permit students 
to practice the behavior called for in the instructional 
objective. Pre-requislte tasks and behavior irrelevant 
to the objectives are also treated. 

I nstructional Supervision; A Criterion Referenced Strategy 
Materials: filmstrip and audio cassette 

Description: Examines an approach to supervision wherein attention 
is directed toward the consequences of instruction rather 
than the means used during instruction. Focuses on function 
and activities of supervisor who' uses criterion-referenced 
strategy. 



How Does a Picture Mean? A Kodak educational aid 
Materials: filmstrip, teacher guide 

Description: Introduces. the concept of "visual writing, the communi- 
cation of an ifiea or reeling through the visual elements in 
a photograph. Ttompares the visual elements in a photographic 
statement tos the syntactical elements in a verbal statement 
. ' B^jowlng the ielatlon of verbal language to reality. Teaches 
other aspects of visual information in a photo. 

/ 



«:^rn^^ur^ra the Classroom for Success , Instructional Center for 
Special Education. University of,Southern California 
Materials: 6 filmstiips, 3 audio cassettes, P'^^S'^f^^j ^uide book 
Description: An auto-instructional mecTia package blending P^^in^ipl" 
from the behavior management field and the open classroom 
concept which demonstrates methods of creating, structuring 
and maintaining a productive learning environment The 
program advocates use of activity centers, individualized 
Instruction, and the techniques of behavior management. 
Film 1: Overview t 
Film 2: Room Environment 
FUm 3: Creating Activity Centers 
Film A: Behavior Management Principles 
Film 5: Behavior Maiiapcmcnt in the Classroom 
Film 6: Individualizing Instruction 
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Behavior Managcinent in the Classroon. , Behavior Products 
Materials: 30 ovuvhcad transparencies ^ audio cassette, text 
Description: Designed as a device to aid in training teachers to 

manage more effectively the behaviors of students in the 
classroom through the principles of behavior management. 
Compares traditional and behavioral approaches and 1/2 
covers basic tccl'iniques of behavior modification. 



Behavior Modification , SEIMC, University of Wisconsin 

Materials: guide to program, audio cassette, various supplementary material 
Description: Self-described as a "humanistic approach to behavior 

modification which respects the individuality of each child 
and seeks to promote self-directed learning and happy 
pro-social behavior. Designed to he\p the teacher identify 
and describe desirable behavior, record it, and modify it. 



pgfini ng Oblectivcs for Six Varieties of Learning . SEIMC, U. Wisconsin 
Materials: audio cassette, teacher guide, various supplementary material 
Description: Designed to teach the definition of behavioral objectives 

and to give the teacher practice in writing specific objectives 
in specific subject matter and evaluation for student per- 
formance with reference to those objectives. 



Folders of written materials from 'various sources collected by NRMCD: 
Subjects: 1. Community resources 

2. Behavior Management 

3. "A Programmer looks at the Education of the Hearing 
Impaired", Sivasailan Thiagarajan, Indiana University. 



Non-Instructional Ma na^c^, "A Self-Directed Learning Program The 
itesearch and Develop bi^nt Center for Teacher Education, University of 
Texas at Austin (for specific teacher training) (observer teacher and 
co-ooeratinR teacher) 

Description: Designed for the teacher facing his initial classroom 
experier. e, this self-directed learning program brings to 
the teacher's attention pertinent non-instructional aspects 
of the elementary school facility and organization which 



) 

contribute to successful instruction. It aids the teacher in 
developing a repertoire of techniques and pFoccdurc which 
give competence in classroom and management. (Companion 
books for the observer teacher and the co-operating teacher.) 



Systematic and Objective Analysis of Instruction , Training Manual, 
Northwest RegionTU Education Laboratory, Portland, Oregon (Training 
Manual and participant- manuals) 2972. 
(for workshop ' oerienced leader required) 

Description: A - .lusive self-directed program, designed to iinprpvc 
\ classroom teaching, based on research and empirical knowledge 
about interpersonal relations, supervisory systems and ^ 
teaching strategics. The program incorporate^ information 
from various approaches to suv^ervision into a rationale for 
systematically improving instruction and suggests a number 
of methods which can be used by teachers as a basis for 
identifying and developing alternative teaching behaviors. 



Development of HlRhe-r Level Thinking Abilities . Commercial- Educational 
Distributing Services, 1972. 

(for workshop) (leader necessary, experience helpful, but not required; 

Description: Designed for instructional leaders who ha\3 as their 
responsibility the translation and application of current 
research oi) the "thinking process" to am implemented pro- 
gram of instruction "for the rlnssroom. Within the training 
program, participants are provided with skills to apply 
the specific lnstrucLlo.:al process to a specific structure of 
knowledge and are requirqd to program an Instructional se- 
quence which demonstrates these skills. The goal of the 
program Is that the teacher so trained will be able to pro- 
duce autonomous learners. 



Examination. Evaluation, and Use of Instructio nal Materials, SEIMC,^ 
(Instructor's and Students' Manuals) 

(for workshop) (instructor trained in methods of educating the hand- 
icapped required) ^ . j „^ 
Description: The course Is primarily designed to provide the ^.tudent 
with sufficient background in Instructional materials and 
media to permit the organization of a classroom oriented 
toward individualized instruction. The course r.pccif it ally 
emphasizes an awareness of and skill in selecting and 
using existing media nuiterials. 
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Teacher-Parent Communication ProRram , SEIMC, University of Kansas 
(for workshop) (trained leader rt?quired) 

Materials: Guid'book> transparencies (Film can be ordered) 
Description: The Parent-Teacher Communication Program is based on 
a cc-operative agreement between student, parents, and 
teacher to help the student correct unaccaptable behavior. 
The woa;Kshop is aimed at familiarizing individual teachers 
with the program as well as making it possible for them 
to cattry the program back to their schools* 
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PRODUaiON AND USE OF MEDLi MATERIALS 

P 



V 



Set of audio cassettes and filmstrips produced by thc^Spccial Educational 
Resource Center. Bureau of Pupil Personnel/Special Education Services, 
Connecticut State Board of Education. 

How to Make Overhead Transparencies 
Materials: FilmstHit^ audio cassette, script 

Description: Describes ^he purpose and use of overhead transparencies. 

Describes transparencies, materials needed and the lifting 
and heat transfer methods of production. 

How to Make 35mm Slides 

Materials: Filmstrip, audio cassette, script 

Description: Describes uses arid advantages of 35nan slide projector. 

Describe? methods of preparing slides with and wi "-out a 
35 mm camera ' 

How to Make a Black and White Filmstrip 
Materials: Filmstrip, audio cassette, script 

Description; Describes the production of a student conceived and 
student made black and white filmstrip in an eler>.nntary 
classroom. 



Set of springbound loose leaf programs with which the user may teach 
himself to use media materials. Produced by Northeast Regional Media 
Center for the Deaf. 

Subjects: 1) Mounting with Rubber Cement 
2) Dry-Mounting on Cardboaird 
- 3) Making Diazo Trarts^rencips 
A) Using the Overhead Projector 

5) Using a Kodak Ektagraphic AF Slide Projector 

6) Using a Kodak Instamatic M109 8mm Super 8 Projector 

7) Using a 16mm Bel| and Howell Specialist DilraoSound Autoload 
Projector 



Design ing Good Slides . U.S. Dept. of Health. Education and Welfare, 1971 
^ A self-dire cted learning Booklet on the preparation of slides, 

for those whj have knowledge of. the use of slides as visual 
y aids. Focuses on the preparation of copy, photographs and 

slides. 
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Basi c Educational Graphics . Educational Media Laboratories, 1907 
MTterlals: 4 filmstrips and record proRrams , instructor s manual, 

students' maruals 
Description: A thorough program dealing with the descriptions, uses 

and abuses of basic graphics procedures used in teaching. 

Including: lettering, dry-mounting, laminating, taping, 

composition and storage. 



The OvprhPa d Projection Series . Educational Media Laboratories 
Materials: 4 filmstrips and record programs, instructor s manual, 

students' manual ^,ij,aMr,n 
Description: The manual is concerned with the "^^'j^^Uaching 

of the overhead projector as a versatile and flexible teaching 

device. : It explains the use of -^le 
planning and production of the projectual through both simple 
and sophistocated techniques. 



Perspective I . Library Filmstrip Center «fl6) 

Materials: Filmstrip, audio cassette teaching basic 

Description: Deals with the concept of perspective in teaching 
free-hand technique. 



Multimedia Center, Library Filmstrip Center (^^l?) 

Materials: filmstrip, audio cassette „^t^rials are 

In the card catalogue are suggested. 



o,,......., Perception Mat_erialsJ1anual , University of Southern 

California r^^^^^,.„ the model presented outlines 

Designed primarily for teacher-information the ^^el p 

the structure of the task sequence and provides a list ma 
appropriate for practice at each task. 
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BFA Educational Media Programs 

Bulletin Board s and Display 
Materials: 2 captioned filnstrips 

Description: The filmstrips show by using a*, aslng drawings and examples 
of good bulletin board design how the bulletin board can be 
made to function as an effective educational tool. Examples 
of various types of background materials, fastening devices 
and layouts are shown. Principles of good design are empha- 
sized. 

Chalkboards and Flannel Boards 
Materials: A captioned filmstrips 
Description: Part I - Chalkboard Care 

Part II Chalkboard Use 

Part III - Flannel Board Construction 

Part IV - Flannel Board Use 

Teaching with Still Pictures 

S:r;ri;i:on!'J)rair;ith stm pictures in various for.s emphasizes how 

still pictures increase learning, how children look at pictures, 
how to choose the right picture, and how to use pictures in 
teaching. (For teacher with no knowledge in the area.; 

Usin g Filmstrips in Teaching 

For teacher with no knowledge of the filmstrip. 



Folders of written materials on media use and production from various 
c/iiir-ps Collected by NRMCD. 

mies:' 1) Multimedia systems and instructional packages 

2) Motion Pictures 

3) Mounting and Lamenating 

A) Drawing, Lettering, and Slik Screening 
5) Models, Maps and Globes 

55 Jlchn'^caST.c.rrnSrProJ.ction Sevens .n. Optical Syst.„= 

10) Audio Materials 

11) Background of Media Systems and Teaching 

12) Picture Graphs, and Other Display Materials 

^V\ Photoorauhv and Photocopy Equipment and Techniques 

ll] Still Pro lecaon: Slides! Filmstrips, Opaoue nnd overhead projection 
J'O Transparencies for Overhead proiection 

16) Games. Simulation and Computers 

17) Television 



CURRICULUM GUIDES 



Apollo Elementary School Curriculum Guides (Bossier Parish Educational 
Resource Center, Benton, Louisiana, 1970) 

A series of inclusive detailed curriculum guides for the 1st 
through 6th year of school. In each curriculum guide extensive 
lists of correlative mediated materials, workbooks and textbooks 
are suggested for work at each level. Check lists are provided 
for gauging student progress. 

Language Arts (i>ooks I and II) 

A sequential curriculum for teaching language arts. The program 
recognizes a continuum of language skills in the areas of listening, 
oral and written expression, spelling and reading. Skills 
are taught not by level or age, but by the stage of need for 
each child. Levels of proficiency are defined in behavioral 
terms. 

Social Studies 

A sequential curriculum for teaching social studies. 

Basic Skills Division: Grades 1-3 

The program is designed to develop a foundation of concepts 
and understandings of community life in children during the 
first 3 years of elementary school. Relationships in home, 
school and expanded community are explored with emphasis on 
relating content to contemporary social needs. 

Applied Skills Division: Jrades 

The program treats economic systems, forms of government, his- 
tory of nations and the effects of geographic factors upon 
man, with emphasis on promoting the recognition of the impor- 
tance of conservation, the worth and dignity of the individual 
and the rights and duties of democratic citizenship. 

Music 

A curriculum designed to expose students to all aspects of music. 
Based on the Prentice-Hall G rowing With Music , Book I-IV, the 
program suggests records and other education;*! aids for use in 
conjunction with these books and in activities such as singing, 
listening, rhythmic and creative activities^ music reading and 
composition and the use of rhythm and tonal instruments. 

Art 

A curriculum based on the assumption that art is a means of 
expression and an avenue of creativity. The program suggests 
activities for first through fifth grade pupils in the areas 
of drawing and painting, cutting and pasting, printing, construc- 
tion and modelling, and art appreciation. It further delineates 
what kinds of behavior pupils at different ages should develop 
in art. 
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Science 

A sequential curriculum designed to develop the orderly process 
of observation, experimentation, discovery and the cxchanRc of 
knowledge and experience. The program incorporates three types 
of units: "Basic Sckills Units" are organized in relation to 
stated behavioral objectives. "Depth Units" are child-oriented 
non-descrlptio^e exploration sessions. "Text Units are teacher- 
oriented information gathering sessions. 

Mathematics 

A sequential curriculum designed to develop the ability to perform 
number operations with skill and understanding. The progran 
emphasizes the importance of planned proficiency-practice once 
the learner understands the step in the process he is performing. 



Crotchcd Mountain School for the Deaf. Greenfield, New Hampshire. Robert 

Parsons, Ed.M., Year Levels A-7. 

A Ruide -c the teaching of sentence pitterns using tl.- five 
patterns evolved at the Rhode Island School for the Deaf based 
on structural and transformational grammar. The guide explains 
the patterns and talks the teacher through each xogical step in 
teaching them. It makes suggestions for activities, but does no. 
provide specific exercises. 

Workshop for Improving Instruction ' ^^^^ High. High School 

Mathematics . Training Manual. Grades K-3. 4 b. J""^^^ ^ „ 

A series of academic guides in putline form based on the new 

mathematics. Sample units are provided which suggest necessary 
procedures, references and materials for direct classroom in 
struction of the outlined concepts. Criteria for cvaxuation and 
also correlated concepts in speechrcading and language are 
suggested. 

Workshoo for I-P"-in8 fflf K-f"'* 
S cience . Training Manual. Grades n ^ 

Glides K-3: Nature Study and Basic Science 

A-8: General Science 

9: Earth Science 

The curriculum outlines are designed thus: ^ a m 

A. Overviews: highlights of each subject intended to 
give or picture of the entire science program 

B. Outlines: each subject and grade given in detail 
to aid in curriculum development 

C. Sample Units: one phase or unit of work taken from 
the outline developed or actual implementation by 
the teacher. 
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Planning for the Evaluation of Spec^al Education iPronraitis . University 
of Nebraska 

Materials: 35nim slides, reel to reel audio tape 

Description: Introduces various ideas about evaluation of special 

education programs. The need for objectives, ways of collectinp, 
data, budget, using consultation, and reporting results are 
also discussed. 



Teacher Student Interaction , Russell Film Laboratories, 16min film 
A student debate on drugs moderated by a teacher. May be used as an 
observation film. Shows poor student teacher Interaction. 



Total Communication Serie s, Southern Regional Media Center for the Deaf, 
Tennessee 

Instructional program series designed espaclally for hearing parents 
ot young hearing-impaired chllUren. This series introduces several 
unique features: words/sentences simultaneously spoken, signed, finger- 
spelled, captioned, and illustrated by graphics; instructions for both 
left- and right-handed viewers; and captivating drawings which depict 
•Alaska and Its people 

The series of 27 twerity-mlnute programs was produced by the Early 
Education Assistance Grand Program for Preschool Hearing Impaired 
(Dr. Helen Blcrno, Project Director) and funded by Media Services 
and Captioned Filna, BEH/USOE. Keith Tolson Is the Instructor. 
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Sex Education Resources 



The following bibliographies and lists were compiled as 
part of a manual entitled "Sex Education. Resources for the 
Hearing Impaired". (Developed by Northeast Regional Media 
Center for the Deaf, August, 1974.) Ihis manual was designed 
to help sex education teachers working with the deaf find media 
materials, print materials and other resources. Hie information 
appears in six sections: 1. An Annotated Bibliography of 
Materials previewed at Northeast Regional Media Center for the 
Deaf; II. Captioned Films on Sex Education; III. Media used 
for Sex Education of various Schools for the Deaf; IV. A 
Bibliography in sex education; V. Resources of People and 
Places; VI. Distributors, Prdducers, and Libraries where 
materials can be obtained. 



I - AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PREVIEWED MATERIALS: 
FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, SLIDES AND TRANSPARENCIES 

Appraised for effectiveness with the Hearing Impaired. 
Asterisks ('* ) note especially excellent and/or adaptable materials. 
Within each modium, selections appear alphabetically by title. 

Age recommendations are marked as follows: 



PS Preschool (ages 3-5) 

EP Early Primary' (ages 6-8) 

LP Late Primary (ages 9-11) 

JH Junior High (ages 12-24) 



SH Senior High (ages 15-18) 
C College 
A General Adult 
TCAP Teacher Counselor, Admin- 
istrator and Present Training 



FILMS 

***" Ahout Concep^^nn .nd Contraception" (1972) (National Film Board 
of Canada and Perennial, Inc.). 16mm., color, 11 minutes, $140. 
Rental: $14.00. No naration. 

Topic: Conception/contraception 

Animated, simple, entirely without words. Shows how baby is 
conceived in coitus, and how various methods of contraception pre- 
vent pregnancy in subsequent unions. 

Racomnended Age: JH-A 



"About Sex" (1972) (Texture Films). 16 mm., color, 23 minutes. $225.00. 
Rental: $22.00. Dialogue /Voice-over. 

Topic: Sex education for adolescents: an introduction. 

Film is in two sections. The first half shows a live "rap" session 
with urban youth. Conversations are frank, lively, and revealing of 
adolescent worries and concerns. A counselor gives them sound information 
and attitudes. Captioning mip.ht prove difficult, but if feasible, well 
worth the trouble. The second half of the film reviews the various 
topic areas, with the facts. This latter portion would do excellently 
with captions. 

However, in present form, film Is less useful than others. 
Diagrams in Ucond half are good, but burden of explanation would be on 
the group leaders. Attitude section would be lost. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, C. - only with captions. 

"Bov To Man" (1962) (Churchill Films). 16mm., ^"dj"}"!;!,^^ "i""'""' 

$195.00 (col or), $100.00 (B&W). Rental: write to Churchill Films for 
rental referral. Available in captioned form. 

Topic: Physical Adolescence 

Explains physical changes which occur in adolescence, with under- 
lying physiological causes. Good for preparing both young men and 
;L.en Wv the changes which they will encounter d^^^ing P"^^"^; 
also used with the companion film. "Girl to "^J" ' . "f.^^^Sti^dual 
"Informational" fil«», excellent for review of "facts of individual 
maturl^iorwith fr.quent interruptions for discussion, quizzing, etc. 
Filmically a bit dated, and the graphics weak. 

Recommended Age: LP, JH 

"C ontraception" (1973) (John Wiley and Sons). 16 mm., color,19 minutes, 
$225.00. Rental: $22.00. Voice-over. 

Topic: Contraception 

Explanation of reproductive system and function of various contra- 
ceptivS. AS in other films in the series, nudity and ^'jPl^-JJ P^°^°- 
gSphs are used (how to put on a condon fo^^'^^^l^;* ^'J^^^t^"" °" 
!«n;rnrr>ntlon cover the topic fflore accurately and fully, however, 
TartS ossenUal for understanding by hearing impaired viewers. 

/ 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A, TCAP 
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Hnv. r.lf ,P of Adolescence" (1971) (Oxford) 16 W. Color, $210.00 
Rental: $21.00. Dialogue. 

Topic: Problems and concerns of adolescents, 13-15 years old. 

Ir a series of interviews with kids . they cover four basic topics: 
Adolescent awareness and embarassment about height; expression of 
tf^lvnr n«ticularly by males, and a discussion group on .^hat "sex 
TaS S'uds i thir age. Man^ levels of ^turity and points of 
TtZ sZ^. Good discussion-opener. Needs captions all xn- 

];ir::atiris spoken. Leaders may be interested to get a feeling 
for contemporary teen attitudes, language, concerns. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, TCAP 

English subtitles. 
Topic: Family Planning 

^'lot acttng ts go^d « ftat eSotlonal tensions con» through clearly, 
ll^giage S'ol it high, and captioning a bit poor (quick and so™> 
»hlte-on-White) but generally ^ery good. 

Keco-ended Age: JH-A and classes *ere ^rriage is under consideration. 
Reading ability should be good. 

**"Families" (1970) (E.G. Brown available ^^^-"^^^> ' ' 

9 1/2 minu tes, $140.00. Rental: $14.00. Voice-over. 

Tbpic: Nature of a Family 

Animated with childrens J"<^"6»' "r'/^tra'fSl; Xrin'the 

r 'trriir'r* - dt : ro":hiidi:n ^s'L^y the 

lite o£ "J^Y, ■ fLuief") Covers function of family names, teaching 
^:i ^i%l:^U«/ntro -fLly meters for o^^ 

MTge^! Sil ^^ci«^^^^^^^ - 
or captioned. \ 

Reconmended Age: EP-JH 



ERIC 



"Families Get Ang^y " (1970) (Oxford) 16 iran., color, 9 minutes, $125.00. 
Rental: $12.00. Dialogue /Voice -over. 

Topic: How a child feels when his parents have a fight. 

The parents argue about bills. The boy (a black child) goes 
outside and as he walks, his various thoughts and feelings emerge 
("voice-over"). Message is essentially aural, with visual on 
esseiitially contrived vehicle. Message is important - that fear 
and anxiety caused by parential fight are OK, that everyone feels the 
same, and that a child should know that although they arc fighting, 
they can still love each other and the child himself. This message 
definately requires captions or skilled interpreter. 

Recommended Age: LP, JH, SH 

**"FeH na: North of- the Border "(1973) (Learning Corporation of America). 
16 mm., color, 17 minutes, $210.00. Rental: $20.00. Dialogue. 

Topic: Value-conflict and clarification 

Young Mexican American girl teaches her uncle enough English to 
pass his driving test. He fails the first one, succeeds when she 
convinces officer of desparate need. Confrontation of Mexican ano. a ite 
American cultures is dramatic. Needs captioning to reveal plot fully, 
but is visually sensitive to mood, feelings, etc. and excellent . 
Part of a lovely series on minority children growing up in different part 
of this country, faced with problems associated with P"^"^^ ^l"? " 
status. Other films in the series are: "Su Mei Wong: Who Shall I Be. , 
"Todd Grows Up In Appalachia" and "William: From Georgia to Harlam 
(captioned). Good horizon expanders. 

Recommended Age: LP, JH, SH, C, A 

" George and Bettv: Career vs. Marriage " (Newenhouse) 16 mm., 10 minutes 
$125.00. Dialogue. 

Topic: Early Marriage 

Again in the style of the other films in the "Dating Series", the 
firm provokes discussion through an open-ended situation. Shows a 
couple struggling to decide whether or not to wait for George to 
develop his career before getting married. A bit biased - thoy do 
not consider Betty 's opportunities . Still, ^^^^/^IV^arti'on nf 
third to this series. Dialogue needs interpreting or captioning. 



Recommended Age: JH, SH, 
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"Girl to Woman" ri356) (Churchill Films), 16 ram.. Color, 18 minutes, 
$2lS!oO and ?or rental ieferral, write Churchill Fih«s. Available 
in captioned form from Captioned Films Repositories. 

Topic: Physical Adolescence 

Companion film to "Boy To Man", it describes the growth and 
devel^ment encountered in'^the change from girlhood^to womanhood. 
Fe^^le reproductive system and glandular change i^^f ^^^^^^^^J 
IZn. Good for use with young men and women as they approach 
puberty. As in "Boy To Man", the piece is finitely an 
CfoS.ational" film; however, graphics are weak and dated. 

Recottimcnded Age; LP, JH 

"u Plannine" (1969) (Planned Parenthood-World Population). 

r 2- : 7sup::'rl! B :S ..coto^.6 .mutes. «5.00. »o narration. 

Topic: Family planning and contraception 

Animated, concise, simple, and clear, ^^e only language^ 
the naines of the various contraception devices (in five language 
Excellent. 

Recommended Age; LP-A 

1 II nQA7^ ^Produced bv CBS TV; distributed by Carousel 
i^ef^^rS.r^nftes! Intervlcs/DUlosue. 

Topic ; Homesexuality 

«rC: ITMlrWZ. Lr aaa. an. .ara .oar.n. 

viewers. 



Recommended Age; SH, C 



ERIC 
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" Hope Is Not A Method" (1972) (Perennial Films) i l6nm. , color, 
16 miputes, $200.00. Rental: $20.00. Voice-o'^fer. 

Tbpic: Contraception 

A film for those xvho accept contraception. Details the unfort- 
unate experience of young couples who suddenly tmist confront an 
unwanted pregnancies. Dramatic situation serves to frame a detailed 
scientific explanation of the different types of birth control and 
their functioning. Dry at points, but in general well done. With- 
out soundtrack, though, film does not make much sense. 

Recommended, age: JH-C. Teachers may be interested, for training 

Sessions. ^ 

*^" Human Heredity" (revised 1969) (E.G. f own Foundation, Di^tri- 
but ed by Perennia l). 16mm. , color, 21 mijiutes. $250.00. Rental: 
$25.00. Voice-over and dialogue. 

1 

Topic: Heredity and genetics 

Covers a large body of information on genetics, chromosomes, 
inheritance, twins. Excellent film, although for classroom use it 
sHould be segmented. Information is up-to-date and well -expressed, 
diagrams colorful and accurate, 

V 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A. TCAP 

" Th^ Tnnocent Party" (1959) (Perennial Films).. 16mm., color, 17 | 
minutes. $40.00. Dialogue. 

Topic: Veneral Disease 

A diftausaur. very moralistic, sexist and "talky". Talent all 
look very young and part of the 50'8. Information is accurate, but 
uses scSe technique! Dialogue would need interpreting or captioning. 

Recommendc-i Age: JH. SH. C. 

***"Tjke_Otjier People" (1973) (Perennial) l6mm. . color. 37 minutes. 
$375700^ R^nt.^- $37.50. Dialogue/Narration. 

Topic: Love and sexuality for physically handicapped youpg people 

An excellent film. Portrays the love between two young people 
with cerebral palsy, and the block they encounter from the world of 
"norm^r people who refuse to recognize the right of the handicapped. 
V^s^ly lovely, captions are needed, but a must for all eachers. 
oarents administrators and counselors who work with normal and 
handicaiped people. Gives real insight into the nature of sexuality, 
should be interpreted for hearing impaired adults. 

Recoimicndcd Age: JH. SH. C. A. TCAP 
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* *"Look What's Going Around " (Churchill), 16 nun., color, 16 i^inutes, $ 195.00. 
Rental: $15.00. Voice-over/dialogue. 

Topic: Veneral Disease ' 

This film gives excellent coverage of topics, associated! social 
stigmata «nd adolescent fears. Graphics are good. Opportunit^ies for 
lip reac occur frequently. Information is correct, complete and 
up-to-date. T-lent is personable and tenor of film is relaxed yet 
serious. ' 

Recotranended Age: JH, SH, C, A 



**" Love is a Planned Family" (1972) COxford .ii.as) 16 mm., color, 
19 minutes, $250.00. Voice-over. 

Topic: Family planning 

This is an exciting film. Content ia excellent. Birth control 
methods section is excellent. Visu.al is dynamic, varied, clear: in 
short, superior. A brief guide included. Should be tried without 
captions, though of course in captioned form it would be terrific. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, C, A, TCAP , 

" Marriage Licence " (W.C. Brown Company) 16 mm. , 8 mm., color, 16 minutes, 
$120.00. Rental: $12.00. Dialogue. 

Topic: How To Get Married 

Shows two young people going through ^^e bureaucratic steps 
involved before marriage is legal. They get blood tests, answer 
questions of a priest, and then a week later take their vows. All 
ITtVout ment.ion'of parents or family permission." ^^-ntation eals 
solely with the legal side of marriage. The question of where love 
enters into the set of responsibilities is not considered, .ould 
provide material for good discussion after the screening. 
would be difficult for the hearing impaired viewer to ""^"^J-^"^- 
Piece-by-piece presentation, accompanied by an outline, might ""^^^ 
tie film Leful for teaching the procedure of obtaining a marriage license. 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A 



I 
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*"A Matter of Choice " (Planned Parenthood). 16 mm., color, 17 minutes. 
$115.00. Rental: $12.50, Voice-over and dialogue. 

Topic: Family planning and general reproduction functioning 

- This film is a well organized, and camera can be stopped to allow 
for discussion of each topic. Complete information; graphics are good. 
Talent is a bit stone-faced, but offers good opportunities for lip 
reading. Language is simple and clear; a script would provide a sound 
basis for captions. 

Recornmtnded Age: JH, SH, C, A I 

* "The Matter With Me " (1969) (Oxford Films) 16 mm., 15 minutes, $145.00 
No narration. 

Topic: Self-awareness 

Black child age 8 or 9, wanders through his Florida home town 
looking at white then black America. In so doing, awareness of the 
meaning of his blackness begins to emerge. Visually ef^^tive the 
film is basically a set of social ^:omparisons (yachts with battered 
dinghy's, etc.) A bit contrived bit powerful. Discussion provoking. 

Reconuoended Age: LP-SH 

"Mpfh nds Of Family Planning " (l97.^ (Oxford Films) 16 m., color. $195. 
23 minutes. Rental: $18.00. Voice-over. 

Topic: Family Planning / 

Traditional, not terribly original. Starts v/th Phy^iojogy 
reproduction. Graphics are excellent, but information is voice-over. 
Visually stagnant ax'^ter a few minutes. ^ 

Recoiranended Age: JH, SH 

"On. Quarter Million Teenagers" (1964) (Church/ill Films) 16 mm., color. 
$Ttl5'4f^E!l^ ^il- "-^^^l Voice-over 
and dialogue available with captions. i 

Topic: Venereal Diseases 

Presents plight of those people who contract vernereal diseases, of 
whom now aTalf mfllion a year are teenagers. Describes how diseases are 
:^ontracted. what symptons. if any, they cause and J^^^f ' i t 

Film is straight forward and accurate, but talent and settings in.ike it 
feel out of date. 

Recommended Age: JH-C 
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'X^Tcn± to Chil d About Sex " CPerennlal) . 16 ram., color, 31 1/2 minutes. 
$260.00. Rental: 

Topics: How to field children's questions about sex 

A static and visually uninteresting treatment. Aimed at parent 
audience. Gives parents moral support, but in frozen settings. 
Might be useful in small, selected segments as introduction to parent- 
discussion groups. Definately deadly shown full-length. 

Recommended Age: TCAP 

"Phoebe- '^^^^yni.Vr.r.^ rital Pregnancy" (1964) (National Film Board 
^ an!da, dislributed b - C^^^Ii^i^^t^Graw-Hill Films) 16 mm. , B&W, 
29 minutes. $175.00 RentalL Dialogue. 

Topic: Premarital Pregnancy 

Presented through series of imaginings and ^ J««^backs this film 

for groups of haring youth. 
Rccomniended Age: JH, SH, C, A, TCAP 

"Sexualitv and the Teenager " (Perennial) 16 mm., color, three films: a, 28, 31 
^ r ^T^l \llo.OO. -^:^ $60.00. Dialogue/voice-over. 
600.00 

Topic: Introduction to Sex Education 

Films attempt to be a curriculum in themeselves and are unsatis- 
factory for thi^reason. They are also talky. static. Many other 
materials do a belter job. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH 
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"Th e Sexually Mature Adult" (1973) (John- Wiley and Sons) 16 mm., c/lor, 
23~ininute8. $250.00. Rental: $25.00. Voice-over. 

Tooic: Intercourse and concerns of young adults 

/ 

A clinical exposure to coitus and sexual attraction. Pre«/entation 
which chooses to deal with neither moral issues nor emotional /com- 
plications of male-female sexual relations. Attempts to giy/i information 
using material which is explicit and therefore of the"dese^ationali /.ani; 
mod- These two objectives conflict and are confusing. (Captions miylit 
clarify some of the photography, etc. Would need careful handling by 
leader, with many interruptions for discussion. 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A, TCAP 

"Steve and Kath y" Going Steady " (Hank Newenhouse) . 16mm., color, 
11 minutes. $125.00.- Rental^ $12.50. Dialogue. 

Topic: Dating (going Steady) 

Part of a series of three films on dating, this f ilm presenjg. 
short, openended dilema, the pressures and complica|ii>»»-^TS^lved in 
going steady in high school. Steve and KathyH^cffTTf^el helr^'^l.e 
status wedging them apart. Although the clothing is a bit dated 
(middle sixties), the message is contemporary. Talent is 8°°^' 
pacing builds well. Much of action needs no explanation, but all of 
conversations need captioning or interpreting. Excellent, espocxa ly 
for "affective" side of man-woman relationship, though a bit sexist. 
Discussion provoking, as it is open-ended. Others in the series are 
"Tom and Alice: Making Out" and "George and Betty: Career vs. Marriage . 

Recommended Age: JH, SA 

***"Su Mei Wong: Who S'. 11 I Be?" (1973) (Learning Corporation of 
America) 16mm , color, 18 minutes. $220.00., Rental: $22.00. 

Topic: Value conflict related to minority status 

Chinese American girl in Los Angeles wants to ^^ome a dancer Her 
parents want her to hold onto her Chinese culture. f J" 

conflict-what to do? Conversations with .P"«"^% 
captioned in English, but not those segments m school. Captioning re 
5:;Jed would no? excUd five minutes, but it would add ^°'^\^"Jll'lll 
of the film which is already visually lovely. Simple explanation at key 
points would render the film eminently usable with hearing i">Pai"d 
points wouxa r „us.ion provoker and horizon expander. Others m the 

"lUrllm" (captioned), and "F.llpa. Horth Of Tha Border". 

Recommended Age: LP, JH, SH, C, A 



* "Svlvla. Fran and Joy " (Churchill Films) 16 mm., B&W, 25 minutes, $150.00. 
Rental: $12.50. Voice-over. 

Topic: Woman's Role 

Balanced portraits of three young women as they see their own lives. 
Each talk about their feelings and attitudes toward marriage, children 
and their own creative role (or lack thereof). One woman is a traditional 
housewife, one has broken off her marriage, and one is struggling to 
balance out her own understanding of the marriage relationship. 
Technically nice, the film tends to be "talky", but overall 8^^^^/ 
good picture of the three options without biases. Good discussion starter, 
but obviously needs an ASL interpretor^ 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A 



*" To Be A Friend", (Billy Budd Films. Inc.) 16 mm., and 8 mm., color, 
r3~l/2 minut;i7~$l75.00. Rental: $17.50. Dialogue-sound. 

Topic: Friendship 

Friendship is defined in contemporary teenage terms through a 
series of compelling, open-ended vignettes. Dialogue makes 
difficult for the deaf /hard of hearing viewer ^° ""''"^^^"Va s J pt 
preted into the language of signs or accompanied/preceded by a script, 
materials might be useful in starting discussion. 

Recommended age: JH, SH 

*** "Todd: Growin g U p In Appalachia " (L972) (Learning Corporation of 
Am erica) 16 mm., color. 13 minutes. $195.00. Rental: $19.50. 

Topic: Vaiu^/clarification 

• r no novertv of Appalachia finds a book of food 

..s^rVZr^^:.. to^end -m -r thi. own family 

JeaS^i?ul Sparse'captionin« needed to clarify one or two key trans- 
ition points. Leader certainly could supply these f.^P^"-^ °" " J 
of serLs including "Su Mei Wong: Who Shall I Be?". "William from 
Georgia to Harlem" (captioned), discussion and horizon-expanding. 

Recommended Age: LP, JH, SH, C, A 
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"Tom and Allrc; Making Ou t"(Newenhouse) , 16mm., color, 11 minutes. 
$125.00. Dialogue. | 

\ 

Topic: Dating (Necking) 

In this short, openended film, also in the "Dating Series", Alice 
has a crush on Tom, although her friends can't see why. Tom asks her out. 
Tlicy go to a movie, to the malt shop, and then stop to park. Tom plies 
Alice with liquor, and sees "how far he can get"; she is upset and makes 
him take her home. Both feel tetrible. Film puts boy and girl in 
traditional male-female roles of aggressor .victim, so is quite sexist. 
However, with this in mind, the film could be used to expose and explore 
these stereotyped behaviors, and to find new models for male-female 
relationships. Needs either captioning or skilled interpreting for 
hearing impaired groups. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH 

" Tomorrow's Children" (1972) (Perennial Films) 16 mm., color, 28 minutes. 
$225.00. Rental: $22.50. Voice-over. 

Topic: Population explosion and birth control 

Voice-over technique would make captioning easier, though discussion 
of ecological balances get awfully wordy at points. Photography is good. 
Information on birth control is correct, though sparse. Should definitely 
be previewed, especially to up-date facts on the population explosion. 

Recommended age: JH, SH, C, A, TCAP 

" VD: Handle With Care" (Oxford), 16mm., color, 25 minutes. $230.00. 
Rental: $20.00. Dialogue/voice over. 

Topic: Venereal Diseases. 

A series of conversations with young people, exploring their ex- 
periences with VD; no preaching, but an implicit message that promiscuity 
means more exposure to possible infection. Also implicit is that if you 
know you've got one of the diseases, you have the responsibility of 
telling your "contacts" to allow them the chance for cure. Film is very 
effective, though long, and discussion-provoking. Filmically excellent. 
Use of "trendy" vocabulary speaks right to teens. With captions or 
interpreter would provide an excellent introduction or follow-up to 
"Look What's Going Around". As a pair, these films are veby excellent. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, C, A, TCAP 
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"VD: Prevent Itl'* (Newenhouse) 16 nun., color, 11 minutes. " $1^^5.00. 
Rental: $14.00. Captioned. 



Topic: Venereal Disease 

Clear explanation, though entirely verbal. Few diagrams are used, 
so much reading would be involved with the captioned version. Pacing 
is slow. Other films have more modern appeal and information. 

Recommended age: JH, SH, C, A, TCAP 

"Venereal Diseases " (1973) (John Wiley and Sons). 16 mm., color, 
27 minutes, $250.00. Rental: $25.00. Voice-over. 

Topic: Venereal Disease 

Other films treat the topic more thoroughly and with more personably 
talent. However, graphics and visuals are good. Use of explicit 




LSO 

lo^'with mucrvoi«^^ explanation, which is in this case particularly 
neces^sary . 

Recommended age: SH, C, A, TCAP 



"You Can Po Something About Acne " (Oxford). 16 mm., color, $220.00, 
Rental: $20.00. Voice-over. 

Topic: The why's of complexion troubles in adolescence. 

Visually varied and interesting. All information is in the "vo 
in relatively simple language. Graphics are excellent. One problei 
the deaf is a motif of two kids talking on the telephone. Could be 
imaginatively and effectively captioned, but unless interpreted int 
sign skillfully, will not be understood by hcar:ng-impaired viewers 



Recommended age: JH, SH 



FILMSTRIPS 



"Abortion; A R a tional Appraisal " (Audio Visual Narrative Arts) 
2 filmstrips with 2 cassettes and a leader's guide. 

Topic: Historical and contemporary concerns about abortion, 
and current methods 

First filmstrip, "A Timeless Question", comprehensive overview 
of attitudes toward abortion in the past, all ever the world. 
Interesting, but with complex language and concepts; much time 7s 
spanned, and the narrative jumps around in time and place. Focus 
Is unclear. The second filmstrip, "A Continuing Debate", ^ives a 
terse, dry, and swift-moving information about current techniques 
for abortion on the debate over its morality. Over information 
here results in under-comraunication and a scared feeling. 

Because of fast pace and amount of information which the series 
attempts to impart on the verbal soundtrack, visual presentation is 
inadequate; the graphics are small with too much detail, and 
symbolism is often so sophisticated as to make meaning unclear. 
Use with script in small segments would o-^y partially satisfactory. 

Recommended Age: C, A, TCAF 

*"About Sex and Growing Up " 01968) (Q*ED Productions, Cathedral Films) 
Four filmstrips with sound track' four guides; one text of same txtle 
by Evelyn Duvall. . 

Topics: 1. "Maturing Boys and Girls" (changing body and feelings) 

2. "Becoming A woman" (Physiology of maturation) 

3. "Becoming -A Man" (Physiology of maturation) 

4. "Where Babies Come From" (Conception, Pregnancy and Birth) 

With the possible exception of the first strip, this series need 
little adaptation. Distribution of the script to students with middle 
reading ability should be tried; or teacher interpreting; or parallel 
transparency projected scripts. The last three have visual progression 
which makes them useful independent of the script. Preview is a must. 
(It is l^ree) 

Recommended Age: LP, JH, SH 
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"Becoming A Man/Becoming A ^-oman " (1968) (Guidance Associates), each 
with two color filmstrlps, two LP records, and a Teacher's Guide. $40. 

Topic: Coming Into Puberty 

Each fllmstrip presents the reproductive system and physical changes 
encountered at puberty. Explores and leads to discussion of emotional 
and social attitudes, and masculine and feminine roles. Except for 
poor material on masturbation, artwork Is In general fine. 

Recommended Age: JH 

"Being Responsible About Sex and Love " (1966) (Slnger/SVE) 2 fllmstrlps 
1 record, 2 guides. 

Topic: Dating and Value-information 

Both fllmstrips, "Responsible Sexual Attitudes", and "Dating" 
deal with the conflict between dating and the sexual drives it calls 
upon, on the one ' hand, and the dictates of society and responsible 
behavior on the other. 

Message is biased toward traditional mores and ethics, and argues 
these tenets will. Little attention is given to alternatives. Un- 
fortunately, all of the message is carried in the soundtrack, and the 
visual is vague, using few techniques of visual organization. The 
text, too, is difficult, wordy, with complex syntax and vocabulary. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, c 

s 

"Breaking the Language Barrier " (1969) (Teacher Training Aide) 1 fllmstrip, 
80 frames long, in color. $7. 

Topic: Slang and Technical terms related to sexuality 

Designed to bridge the language gap between slang and technical usage 
to facilitate conversation and discussion of human sexuality without con- 
fusion or embarassment . Serves to open channels of communication and 
remove shock value of slang terms, provide definitions cor anatomy and 
behavior, and start verbal comipunicatlon in groups. 

GlvetJ 15 anatomical and 21 behavior terms along with the most 
universal slang equivalents, and anatomical diagrams. Suggested uses 
are: (1) reading terms aloud, (2) list local terms, (3) allow for laughte'i? 
which releases tension, (4) use as an icebreaker in beginning groups on 
sexuality. 



/ 



Visually very strong, the major difficulty will be reading level, 
especially in the definitions of technical terras. Otherwise 
up-to-date, thorough and quite unique. 

Recommended Age: JH (with strong reading), SH, C, A, TCAP 

"Especially for Boys " (1966) (Henk Newenhousc/1 erennial Films), 
1 filmstrip, 1 record, 1 guide, free on preview basis. 

Topic: Physical Maturation in boys; sketclty reproduction 

Again, language is needed for continuity as well as for 
information. Cutting strip into individual slides might be an 
effective means of adaptation. 

Recommended Age: LP, JH 

"Especially for Girls ". (1966) (Henk Newenhouse/Perennia 1 Films) 

) filmstrip; 1 record; 1 study guide. 

Topic: Physical maturation of girls; reproduction in sketchy terms 

Illustrations are in watercolor, diagrams vague and visual flow 
is fragmented and confusing. Could be used for teacher's own program, 
but do not fit aural f]ow of scripts. Again, verbal language is 
essential to organization and continuity of program. 

Recommended Age: LP^ JH 

"Everything But . . ." (1969) (Guidance Associates) 2 color films trips, 
90 frames long, 2 LP records, discussion guide. $40, $44 with cassette 

Topic: Decision making with respect to sexual behavior 

Recorded opinions of teenagers to show their confusion about their 
feelings about definitions of love, infatuation, sexual desire, and 
decision making. Excellent photography. Good kick-off for discussion 

However, since the main import is carried by the dialogue, much 
is missed by the hearing- impaired viewer. Skillful interpretation 
and/or adaptation is needed. 



Recommended Ag«: JH, SH, C 



"Family Planning Today "(19 70) (Guidance Associates) 2 color fllmstrips, 
2 cassettes, and discussion guide with, script, $44.00. 



Topic: Family planning 

Historical background of birth control across the ages, In the 
first fllmstrlp, and In the second exposure to three different persona: 
motivations for the use of contraceptives. 

Format depends on Interview. and opinions recorded on the sound 
track. Attltudinal material, the most valuable part of the series, 
is lost. Visuals are not structured to convey the message of the 
sound track, and hence the program would not work for a hearing im- 
paired group unless the leader provided extensive scripts or mediated 
language of some sort. Language would need simplification. 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A 

"Food, Fuel for the Body " (1963) (Denoyer-Geppert) One color filmstrlp 
with guide. Captioned, $6.75 

Topic: Function of food 

Information about digestion of food and its metabolism by the 
body. Visually less than satisfactory, with crowded diagrams and 
advanced terminology. Frame-to-frame the ration ot Information to 
visual is far too high. The use of color is weak. 

Part of a series on structure and function of the human body. 
Might be useful in an advanced biology class. 

Recomniended Age: Sh, C» A 



" Growing Into Manhood /Growing Tnto Womanhood: A Midd le School Approach 
(1968) (Guidance Associates) 2 tilmstrips, each with a cassette and a 
Teacher's Guide. $A4.00 

Topic: Sexual Maturation in Adolescence 

Each program briefly explains the respective reproduction systems, 
body changes at puberty, material on glandular functioning and genetics 
The girl's program goes into menstruation, while the boy s helps them 
understand erections, ejaculations, seminal emissions and masturbation. 
Both are reassuring and straightforward, with excellent photography. 
An excellent set. 



'As with all Guidance Associate filmstrips, however, all of the 
affective and informative material is carried by the sound track of 
the cassettes. The leader would have to spend time finding ways of 
mediating the scripts either on paper or slides to be shown 
simultaneously. Also, he or she would need to think about simplifying 
the script which is syntactically and lexically complex. The scripts 
are long and need segmentation. 

Recommended Age: JH (with adaptation of language), SH, C, TCAP 



"Human Glandular System " (Denoyer-Geppert) H in Human Physiology 
Series". Captioned filmstrip. $6.00. 

Topic: Human Physiology 

Quite excellent in the traditional educational filmstrip style, 
with diagrams, whole frames with writing only, and review questions, 
within tSis format, the writing is of moderate difficulty but quite 
simple in style. Color scheme is unified; repetition techniques 
are employed to give continuity, information i« pointed and ^l^ar 
while organization is clearly defined by section headings. ^Material 
is covered thoroughly on beginning biology level, ^ood preparat on 
with imaginative teacher, for the physiology of reproduction. Other, 
in the series, including //3. "Human Circulatory System" should be 
investigated. 

Recommended Age: JH, Sh 

"LearninV AbouT Sex" (1968) (Guidance Associates) 1 color filmstrip. 
cassette, and timer's manual. 90 frames long. $20. 

Topic: Introduction to Sex Education 

Emphasis is to focus understanding of both sexes, and social 
implications of sexual behavior, and mastery of sex vocabulary. Also 
good for parents and teachers to give them a feeling for hovpre- 
Idolescents tend to approach the topic. Emphasizes development of 
individual standards. 



Recommended Age: I-Pj 
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" Llfe^ Before Birth" (1966) (Life Filmstrips) 2 color filmstrips, 
captioned. Part I 61 frames, Part II 88 frames. $7.00. Also 
available is the text of the Life article witk a list of teaching 
aids, editor's notes, and further readings: 10-24 copies, $.'!iO. 

Topic: Fetal development in Utero. 

Filmstrip series is based on Lennart Nils&on's photographs of 
fetal development, originally appearing in Life Magazine. Shows 
first 5 weeks of embryonic development in Part I, and the process of 
gestation to birth in part II. 

Visually varied with remarkable use of the photographic medium. 
Intention of each frame is clarified by use of arrows which clarify 
meaning or captions use of visual techniques such as repetition, 
8ide-by-side comparisons, and step-by step organization. A few of the 
captions arc wordy and of advance reading level. These would need to 
be replaced or explained by the leader. 

Recommended Age: LP, JU, Sll, C, A, TCAP 

***"Life Begins" (Eyegate House) Four filmstrips with/ sound cassettes; 
12 charts; one m anual for filmstrips; 1 manual for ^arts; cataloguing 
materials • 

Topic: Introduction of basics of reproduction in/ living things 

The filmstrips follow one class ,of 8-10 yeat olds as they go on 
a trip to the zoo (exposure to mother and baby animals); to a class 
"show and Tell" discussion of pregnancy in mammals, and simple concepts 
of fertilization; to non-animal reproduction (B, "Reproduction in 
Flowers") ; to "Human Reproduction"— the basics of growth and 
physiological change; insemination, pregnancy, twins, and birth 
Simple and very visual, building on previous concepts. Charts of 
different animals/flowers, etc. are a wonderful supplement. 
Free on preview basis. 

Recommended Age: EP, LP, (JH) 
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**"LivinR With Dying" tL973) (Sunburst Communi cations) 2 filmstrips, 
w ith souSd cassette? Guide (mitneo script; question sheets; vocabulary) 

Topic: Facing and accepting death as a natural part of the life cycle 

The first strip describes man's basic fear of death and the various 
ways he expressed this fear (war, religion, "production, art) . Ihe 
second deals with acceptance of-death, starting with a child s first 
encounter with-death (a dead bird), and then the five stages of 
acceptance through which a terminally ill patient must pass. Ihe 
script is complex with quite difficult reading, but the visual line 
is strong. Many adaptation levels and means are possible. 
Free on preview basis. Should definitely be seen. 

I 

Reconnnended Age. JH, SH, C, A, TCAP 

" Love and Marriage "' (1970) (Guidance Associates) 2 color filmstrips. 
2 LP records, and A teacher's manual with a complete script. $44. 

Topic: Relationship of love to premarital sex and marriage 

Follows six couples both married and unmarried; and as they discuss/ 
their own relationships, the filmstrip itself urges for analysis o^^ 

thfLct^rs which ma/e or break a "^^'^-f J^'hel^ir/L^r^^Sp : 
offered but the series has been successful in helping y°^'=°"Pf^f . 
struggling to make decisions of their own. Helps the^thinK about 
p^Icffcil mltters. about the need for flexibi lity»^ communication. 

Adaptation for use with a hearing impaired group would entail 
mediat?ng the soundtrack via a script distributed Jo the c a.s or 
slides of the script projected simultaneously with the filmstrip. 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A 

*"Th. Miracle of Nature " (Glenbrook Labs) 1 captioned filmstrip with 
a guide. $6-?" Free on preview basis. 

Topic: Menstruation Simply Explained 

Photographs, diagrams and captions clearly explain the P""ss of 

i^ntiS!y -rerSod" g'rL'on, the eve. of puberty, (and boys too). 
Glenbrook produces '^idol". 



Recotnnended Age: LP, JH 



"There's A New You A Comln '" (Marsh Films, Inci) Sound filmstrip 
program wiph one strip for Boys and the other f6r Girls. Uecord 
and pamphlet guide for the leader are included. $3A for the set. 

Topic: Physical and emotional changes which a,ccompany puberty 

Covers matters of concern to youtig people apnroaching adolescence, 
from the facts of physical development to health concerns £,uch as 
nutrition, exercise, cleanliness and d« .tal health. 

Visually a combined mode of diagram and photograph arc used. 
Unfortunately the aural message (from the record) carries the vast 
majority of the information a.r' organization of the program. There 
little repetition of visuals xarify a point, only fair visual 
consistency and for the most part the visual message i- -nisodic, 
jumping from one topic to the next. A bit biased towara ..he 
sterotypical male-female attributes but not bad. 

Strips are long, and could be used well in smaller segments if 
the leader took the time to organize her/his own presentation, to 
replace soundtrack. Use of scrip's with good readers mjt,ht also be 
tried in groups and individually. 

Reel 'ed awe: JH and early adolescence 
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"VaJucs for Toena^ .er s in the 70's " (Guidance Associates) 2 tilmstrips 
with cassettes and 2 teacher manuals. 

Topic: Value and feeling clarification 

Deals with confusion which adolescents feel as they confront the 
\ ..ocrisy of adults, the big issues of sex, politics and morality,, 
and the lack of leadership from adult.. They also touch on P"««"rcs 
young people encounter, among them, competition and cheating. Second 
strip delves into decision makxng and building of individual s ethical^ 
f rameuork. 

Visually the format is that of a wal'. the woods with a leader 
and 10 youth. They find a secluded grove and begin a discussion group 
"rap" session. The photography concentrates on the faces of the kids, 
AO of the 66 frames are "expression" shots to show that he ^ids are 
deeply involved and' reacting. The 26 of the frames remaining illustrate 
the topics, but in a haphazard fashion. There is little visual organ- 
ization despite the excellence of the photography. Again the script or 
sound track is essential to meaning. For use, the groups should be 
provided with scripts, the leader should interpret, and^each fUmstrip 
presented in third. , as th.:y are far to long. \ 



Recomniended Age: JH, SH, 
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"Wlw Walt TUl Marriage? " (1971) (Slnger-sVE/Q'Ed Productions/CaLl.ccl. .1 
Films) A filmstrlps with sound; study guide and script. 

Topic: Arguments against premarital sex 

Arguments .re traditional, but script tends toward very abstract 
laneuage. However, use of visual symbols, sequencing, repetition and 
thought bubbles make each strip visually lively. A teacher familiar 
with the script could do an affective fid lib interpretation. 
Alternatives to arguments need to be stressed. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, C 
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■SI, I H I'S 

"How thejjealt h Arc You : I'nit /'] . Spx Ts Not A D irty Word" (ll.irper 
Row & Co.) Slide program, wi ill cascctlc nnci TimcIut Ciiiidc, l.ul no .sc ri|)l 

Topic: Sexuality 

Confusing and over-loaded, this slide series attempts lo summar'i x.o 
past and current trends in sexuality and stereotyping. Mcsrwir.c is 
mostly in the sound cassette, and language is complex, U ItvisL collepA' 
level. Visually the sequencing is confusing, and tht .ssagc unclear. 
Not enough space is accorded each .concept . 

For use, captions would have to be rewritten, and supplementary 
s.lides and material provided. 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A 



"Human Reproduction 100 " (1969) (Guidance Associates) 80 slides, 
complete set: $70. 

Topic: Human Reproduction 

This slide series is an adapted version of the filmstrip ■Under- 
standing Human Reproduction". It utilizes a new technique: it can 
be projected on a blackboard in the daylight, w\iich allows for much 
flexibility of use. Especially where participants are concentrating 
on lip-reading, it is a great help not to have to completely darken 
the room to show a program. 

However, the drawings are not the best (there is no picture which 
indicates where the sex organs are located on the body) and this set 
would have to be used with other media and a lot of instructor initi.itive, 
There is no explanation of the objectives of the program, but the 
t'^acher's manual includes both an index of the slid.s and a lesson 
plan for both junior and senior, high school levels. Eaclr plan xncludc5 
a ranee of teaching methods and review and testing methods. Flex- 
ibility is the key note. It should be previewed. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, C 
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"V,D, " (Educational Modules). Series of AO slides, with booklet. 
Topic: Venereal diseases 

Slide series focuses mainly on the visible signs and symptoms 
of V,D. in photographs. The scare technique is employed, but may 
overemphasize the external signs of V.D., where an infected person 
may show none at all. Booklet is excellent, nevertheless: 
complete in coverage and information. Its language is teacher- 
oriented . 

Recommended Age: SlI, C 
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TRANSPARENCIES 



"Achieving Adulthood " (Percnnia] Inc.) Set of transparencies and 
teachers guide. Available for purchase at $10 a set while supply lasts. 

Topic: Problems of physical, emotional and social niaturalion 

The set of transparencies and teacher's manual looks excellent in 
dealing with some of the problems which a young person encounters 
while growing up. It is not based on sexual development, but on the 
larger areas of maturation. There is mucl) room for leader and student 
discussion. This set in particular should be tried. 



Recb^mended Age: JH, SH, C 

) 

"Advanc ed Human Repi'oductlon " (Hubbard Scientific Company) 29 trans- 
parencies 

Topic: Physiology of Reproduction 

This title encompasses 6 sets of color "t-ransparencies , a total of 
29 transparencies which may also be purchased individually. Material is /\ 
text-book b^^sic along the lines of traditional "reproduction education . 
Set titles ■are: 

1. "The Human Lody". (12 transparencies, $^7) treat various 
anatomical systems and structures: ("Digestive System"; 
"The Eye"; "Tbe skeletal System"; etcD 

2. "Basic Human~~Reproduction" (6 transparencies, $22) visuals show , 
development of the embryo; birth; glands and growth. , j 

3. "Human Reproduction I" (6 transparencies, $21) same as "Basic . . \ 
except "embryo growth" is substituted for "glands and growth. 

A. "X-Rays and Photos" (6 transparencies, $20) Photographs of 

foetus in utero ; of chromosomes; o£ an ovum and sperm; and a cell. 

5. "Generar"Topics" (6 transparencies, $21) Repetition o£ other sets. 

6. "H. -nan Reproduction II" (6 transparencies, $21) four repel itions , ■ 
plus "V.O." and "D.N. A." 

An accompanying lesson plan and t^arTs"?!?^ guide comes with each 
cet. Sets 1-k might be most revealing of the kind of material involved. 
Service is prompt, especially if you li«t titles of the materials you 
want. The preview is free. 

Recommended Age: JH, SH, C, A 
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Concepti on. Prc n..tal Develop ment and Birch " (1967) (3M Brand. Visual 
Products Division). 20 transparencies 

Topic: Stag(;s of Gestation 

First 8 transparencies show male and female genital systems, female 
ifienstrual cycle, embryo development, and womb lining structure. Last 
twelve cover month-by-month development cf foetus, stages of Inbjr and 
birth. The series has a 15-day free preview period. Graphics are good, 
though not unusual. Colors are somewhat dull, and individual frames 
rather crowded, functional, but require advanced readv.", level. 

Recommended Age: SH, C, A 

"Venereal Disea-j es" (Denoyer-Geppert Company) 13 transparencies, 
$120. Free on approval basis. 

Topic: Venereal Diseases 

This is a very striking set of transparencies which is sure to 
elicit discussion by viewers. There are many ways an imagir.it ive 
teacher/leader could use this set. The guide included with the set 
does offer helpful auggestions for directions utilization could take. 

Recommended Ago: SH, C, A 
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II CAPTIONED FILMS FOR SEX EDUCATION 

In alphabetical order by title 
See page 1 for key to age abbreviations, 



About the Human P ^dy. Color. 15 minutes. 
Topic: Human physiology 

Recommended age: LP ^ A ^ 

Adolescence: Love and Maturity . Color. 11 minutes. 1969. 

Topic: Human and animal reproduction and maturation. 
Recommended age: LP - A. 



A.iimals Hatched from Eggs . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Reproduction in non-mammalian animals. 
Recommended age: EP - SH 



Animal Re p roduction . Color. 10 minutes. 1967. 

Topic: Reproduction and birth (of sheep). 
Recommended age: EP - Jh 

The Ant and the Dove . Black and White. 8 minutes. 

Topic: Friendship 
Recommended age: EP, LP, JH 



Baths and Babies . Color. 18 minutes. 

Topic: Parenting 
Recommended age: SH - A 



Beginning Good Posture Habits . Color. 11 minutes, 

Topic: Physical education 
Recommended age: EP,LP 

Beginnin£jto_Da^ Color. 12 minutes 

Topic: Dating 
Recommended Age: JH, SH 
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Beglnnl^ngj( espons i bi Hty^: Doing Things for Ou vscJ ves in Sc liool. 
Black ana \^ite. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP - JH 

Beginning Responsibility: Other Peoples^ Things . Blatk and V/hit 
11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP - JH 

i 

Beginnin g R esponsibility: Rules at S chool . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP — JH 

Beginning Responsibility: Taking Care of Things. Black and VJhlt 
11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 

Recommended age: EP - JH / 

Biography of the Unborn , (1956) Elack and \Vhite. 16 minutes. J 

Topic: Foetal development 
Recommended age: LP - C 

The Birth of Puppie.; . Color. 16 minutes. 

Topic: Birth process 
Recommended age: EP - SH 

s 

Butterfly: Life Cycle of an Insect . Black and White. 8 minutes 

Topic: Life cycles 
Recommended age: EP - JH 

Boy to Man . Color. 16 minutes. 1962. 

Topic: Male physical maturation 
Recommended age: LP - SH 
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The Day Grandpa Died . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Human life cycle 
Recommended age: EP - SH 

The Day Lj^e Begins . Black and \^ite. 23 minutes, 

Topic: Eggs and conception 
Recommended age: JH - A 



The^ Ea£s >m d Hearing . Color. 22 minutes. 

Topic: Structure and function of the human ear 
Recommended age: JH - A 



Eat Well, Grow Well > Color. 11 minuses. 

Topic: Nutrition 
Recommended age: EP - JH 



Eggs to Chickens . 

Topic: Chickcn^s life cycle 
Recommended age: EP» LP 



Everyday Courtesy . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP, LP 



Explorinp^ your Growth . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Biological growth (nutrition, cells, etc.) 
Recommended age? EP - JH 



Farm Babies and their Mothers . Black and White. 10 minutes. 

Topic: Baby animals 
Recommended age: EP 

Fcrtilizalio n and Bir^h. . Color. 10 minutes . 

Topic: Reproduction of animals 
Recommended age: EP - SH 
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Fjods and Nut rUJon- Black and WlUte. ,11 minutes. 

Topic: Nutrition 
Recommended age: LP - A 

Fro ps and Hov They Live . Color. 15 minutes. 

Topic: Life cycle of frogs 
Recommended age: LP - A 

/ 

Frntn Generation to Generation . (1959) Color, 30 minutes. 

Topic : reproduction 
Recommended age: EP - SH 



Ge£t inR Angry , Color. 10 minutes. 
Topic: Human emotions 

Recommended age: EP - SH ^ 

Girl to Women . Color. 18 minutes. 1962. 

Topic: Female maturation 
Recommended age: LP - SH 

Heart and 6irculation . Black and White. U minutes. 

Topic: Human physiology 
Recommended age: JH - C 

Heredity . Black and White. 11 minutes 

Topic: Principles of heredity 
recommended age: JH - C 



Hir.h School Prom . Color. 16 minutes 

Topic: Rating etiquette 
Recommended age LP, JH 

How To Be Well Groomed , Color. 11 minutes^ 

Topic: Hygiene 
Recommended age: LP, JH 
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Th e Human Hot ly : Reproductive System , (1959) Black and Whit 
lA minutes. 



Topic: Human anatomy 
Recommended age: JH - C 



The Human Bgclj^: S keleton . (1959) Black and VsHiite. U minut 



Topic: Human anatomy 
Recommended age: JH • C 



Human G rowth . Color. 20 minutes (1962) 

Topic: Human development, conception to maturity 
RecoT^mended age: JH • C 



I Never Wen t Back . Color. 16 minutes 

Topic: Dropping out of school 
Recommended age: JH - A 



Inheritin g vour Physical Traits . Color. U minutes, 

Topic: Heredity 
Recommended age: LP - A 

JfnnjnrJHph - A Time of Change . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Junior High 
Recommended age: LP, JH 
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ndnes5 to Others. Black and IVhlte. 11 minutes, 



Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP, LP 



iclttcTis:^ Bir tV and Growth . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Gestation and birth 
recommended age: EP, LP 



LctS; Have a P art^' Color. 8 minutes, 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: LP - A 



Let ' s Play F\d r . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living. 
Recommended age: EP, LP 



Let' s Share wit h Others . Black and White. 
11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recorrmended age: EP 



Life Cycle of the Paper Wasp . Color. 18 minutes. 

Topic: Reproduction and maturation 
Recommended age: SH, C 

Lif e Story of a Cray Fish . Black and V?hite. 
10 minutes. 

Topic: Life cycles 
Recommended age: LP, JH 



Life Story of a Moth . Black and \^ite. 
11 minutes. 

Topic: Life cycles 
Recommended age: LP, JH 



Life Story of a Toad . Black and VJhite. 
10 minutes. 

Topic: tife cycles 
Recommen'ded age: LP, JH 



Living and Growing . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Birth and growth of rabbits 
Recommended age: EP, LP 

Making Friends . Black and White. 11 minu^^^s. 

Topic: High school friendships 
Recommended age : LP 
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Maflimals and Milk . Color.. 14 minutes. 

Topic: Mannnals 
Recommended age: LP, JH 



Manners at Home. Color. 15 minutes. 



Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP 



Manners at School . Color. 15 minutes, 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP, LP 



Meet ing New People * 'Color. 15 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP, LP 



The Money Tree . Color. 20 minutes. 

Topic: Marriage and budgeting 
Recommeij^ded age: SH - A 



Movement Exploration: What Am" I? Color. 12 miniites . 

Topic: Animals, objects, children in motion 
Recommended age: EP - JH 

Origin of Life; Chemical Evolution . 

Topic: Evolution 
Recommended ^ge: SH - A 



Others Just as Nice . Color. 14 minutes. 

Topic: Dating 
Recommended age: JH, SH 



Our Angry Feelings . Color. 12 minutes. 

Topic: Human emotions 
Recommended nge: EP, JH 



Our Wonderful Body : How It Grows > Color. 11 minut^rf. 

Topic: Nutrition 
Recommended age: EP - JH 



Ou r Wonderful Bo d y: How its Parts Work Together, Color 
11 minutes* 

Topic: Human anatomy 
Recommended cige: EP - JH 



Our Wonderful Body: How We Breathe , Color. 11 minutes 

Topic: Human physiology 
Recommended age: LP - SH 

Our Wonderful Body: -The Heart and Its Work, Color, 
11 minutes. 

Topic: * Human physiology / 
Recommended age: LP - A ' / 



Our Won derful Eyes and their Care , Black and White 
11 minutes, « 

Topic: Coring for eyes ^ 
^Recommended age: EP, LP 

Overpro taction: A Family Picnic , CoX/or, "17 minutes. 

Topic: Parenting the deaf child 
Recommended age: A, TCAP 

Parental Au thority: A Canoe Trip. Color, 12 minutes, 

Topic: Deafness in adolescence 
Recommended oge: LP - SH 

People are Different and^Alike , Black and White, 
11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age:. EP, LP 

i 

Pprf^onal Health for rls. Color. 13 minutes. 

Topic: Hygiene 
Recommended age: LP - SH 



Personal Hygiene for Uoys . Color. . 10 minutes. 

Topic: Hygiene 
Recommended age: JH - A 



A Quarter Million Teenagers . Color. ISiran 196A. 

Topic: Venereal Disease 
Recommended age: JH - A 



Rice: From Seed to Flower . Color. 13 minutes. 

Topic*: Li^fe cycle of rice plants 
Recommended age: LP - C 



Self'-Defense for C 



iris. Color. 17 minutes. 



Topic: Serial living 
Recommended age: JH - A 



Society and You . Color. 17 minutes. 

Topic: Drugs and problems in the home 
Recommended age: SH - TCAP 



Till Tomorrov/ * Color. 14 minutes. 

Topic: Dating 
^^Recommended age: JH, SH 



To Plan Your Famil y. Color. lA minutes, y 1967, 



Topic: Contraception and family planning 
Recommended age: SH, A 

/ 

Th e Ugly Duckling , (two versions) Blactt and White or Color. 
10 minutes. 1967. 



Topic: Growln* up 
Recommended age: EP - JH 
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A Very Special Day: An Adventure at Copcy Islan d. Color, 

Topic: Friendship, responsibility 
Rocommendcd «ige: KP - C 



19 minutes. 
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VD: Prevent It. Co^, 



\or. 



11 minutes. 



Topic: Venereal disease prevention 
Recommended age : LP - A 



A Weekend Visit. Color. 16 minutes. 



Topic: Social living 

Rccoraiaendcd age: LP - SH * 

What Do Flowers Do: A First Film . Color^ 12 minutes. 

r 

Topic: Biology of a flower 
Recommended age: LP - SH 

Wiat Do Seeds D o: A. First Film . 

Topic: Plant seeds 
Recommcnd'jd age: EP - SH 

What's Alive ? Color. 10mm 

Topic :^ Animate and inanimate 
RecomT.endcd age: FP, LP 

What Should Kathy Do ? Color. 5 minutes. 

Topic: School pressures 
Recommended age: LP - S 

Why Exercise? Color. 18 minutes. * 



Topic: Physical education 
Recommended age: EP - A 

William: From Georgia to Harlem . 

Topic: Move to new home and friendship 
Recommended age: LP - A 

Your Cleanliness . Black and White. 12 minutes. 

Topic: Hygiene 
Recommended age: EP - JH 




Your Clothing , Black and VJhite. 12 minutes. 

Topic: Hygiene * 
Recommended age: EP - JH 

Your Family * Black and White. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP» LP 

Your Food . Color. 18 minutes. 

Topic: Nutrition 
Recommended age: LP - A 

Your Table Manners . "Black and White. 10 minutes. 

~ 7 

Topic: Social living 
Recommended age: EP - JH 

Zoo Baby Animals . Color. 11 minutes. 

Topic: Babies 
Recommended age: EP 

/ 

Zoo Families . Color. 10 minutes. 

Topic: Families 
Recommended age: EP 



\ 



/ III MATEKTACS suggested by schools rOR THE DVM 

Films 



"Aro you Ready for M>irririne?" (Coronet Films) 
Topic: marriage 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"At Home" (Curriculum Films, Inc.) 
Topic: social living 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Birth Right" (Roy Productions, Universiity of Buffalo) 
Recommended by: St. Mary's School for 4:he Deaf 

"Care of Hair and Nails" (Encyclopedia Britanica Films) 
Topic: hygirne 

Recommended by : The -Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Care of Skin" (Encyclopedia Britanica Film^) 
Topic: hygiene 

Recommended hyi The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Choosing for Happiness" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: marriage 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Date Etiquette" (Coronet Films) ^• 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Dating: Do's and Dont's" (Coronet Films) 
TO|pic: dating ♦ 
Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Family Life" (Coronet Films) 
Topic: families 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Fertilization and Birth" (Perennial) 
Topic: conception and birth 

Recommended by: Educators of the Mentally Retarded 

"Going Steady?" (Coronet) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf . 

"Good Sportsmanship" (Coronet) 
Topic: social living 

Recommended by: The Beveny School for the Deaf 
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"Growing UpM (UriivorGity of Illnois) 
Topic: matuivHion 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Homo Management: Why Budget?" (Young America Films) , >1 ^ 

Topic: family life 

Recommended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"How Much Affection'^" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"How to Say No:. Moral Maturity" (Coronet Films) 
Topic: values 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf, 

r 

"Humdin and Animal Beginnings" (Henk Newenhouse) 
Topier reproduction 

Recommended by: St.-Mary*s School for the D#af 

"Human Reproduction" revised edition (Massachusetts Department of Public Health) 
Topic : reproduct Ion 

Recommended by: Clarke School for the Deaf 

"Human Structure" Part II 
Topic: human anatomy 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"In Public Buildings" (Curriculum Films) ^^^^ 
Topic: social living 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"It's Wonderful Being a Girl" (Assoication Films) 
Topic :* menstruation 

Recommended by: Clarke School for the Deaf 

"Joe and Roxy " 
Topic : dating 

Recommended by: The Beverly School' for the Deaf 

"Kathy" (AIMS) 

Topic: venereal disease 

Recommended by: Special Education Instructional Materials Center, Boston, MA 

I 

"Let's Visit our Friends" (Society for Visual Education) 
Topic: social living 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Marriage Problems" (NET — University of Indiana) 
Topic: marriage 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 
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"Marriage Today" . (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: marriage 

Recommeuded by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 
"Meaninp, of Engacement" (Coronet Films) 

Topic: marriage > ' 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"The Miracle of Reproduction" (University of UMASS rilm Library) 
Topic: reproduction 

Recommended by: The Clarke School for the Deaf 

"Origin and Evolution of Life" 
Topic: evolution 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"Personal Appearances" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: hygiene 

Recommended by: Thd Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Physical Aspects of Puberty" (McGraw Hill) 

Topic: ph> epical maturation 

Recornniended by: Clarke School for the Deaf 

• "Posture an d Exer^cisc" (Encyclopedia Britanica Films) 
Topic: hygiene 

Reconmended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Responsibility" (Curriculum Films) 
Topic: social living 

RecojDmenSed by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Social Sex: Attitudes in Adolescence" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: attitudes 

Recommended by: Clarke School for the Deaf 

"The Story of Menstruation" (Kimberly-Clarkr Corpo^ation, Ueenah, WI) 
Topic: menstruation ' 

Recommended by: Clarke and Beverly Schools for the Deaf 

"This Charminp, Couple" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: dating * 
Recommended by: Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Unitarian Church Program on Human Sexuality" 
Topic: twelve films on various aspects 
Recommended by: The Framingham Learning Center 

"V.D. — V ery Communicable Diseases" (AIMS) 
Topic: vener^'il (^i.^ease 

Recommended by: Special Education Instructional Materials Center, Boston, MA 
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"V,D,'> (Holt, Rinehard and Winston) 
Topic: venereal disease 

Rccommendod )>y: Spocial Tducation InntrucLicnaJ flatenuas Cont^r, P.cr.Uru f^A 

"W-hat to do on a Date" (Coronet) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Who^s Boss?" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic : 

Recommended hy: The Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Your Body During Adolescence" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: physical maturation 

Recommended by: The Beverly School for the Deaf <v , 

"You're in Public" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic: social living 

Recommended by: The. Beverly School for the Deaf 
I 

Filmloops - ' 



"Babysitter" 

Topic: babysitting (Openended) (Eotnen) 
Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"Childbirth" (Eothen) 
Topic : birth 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"Embryo and Fetus" (Ealing) 
Topic: gestation 

Recommended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 
"The Enga^enent" (Kolhen) 

Topic: marriage , n r 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania and St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"The Experienced One" ( Eo t hen ) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"Fertilization a nd Early Development" (Ealing Cooperation, Camgrid^e, MA) 
Top i c : r eproduc t i on 

Recommended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"Human Birth" (Ealing Cooperation, Cambridge, MA) 
Topic: birth 

Recommended by: St- Mary's School for the Deaf 
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Topic : i'nTer'cour 3 e 

RecommendGcl by: Pennsylvania Scliool for the Dc^f 

'*The Lift'* (Lothcn I'ilms) 
Topic: hitchhiking 

RecommenJod by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

''Love Stoiy" (Eotlien) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: St. Hary*s and Pennsylvania Schools for the Deaf 

"The Meeting" (Eothen) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"Menstruation "' (Eothen) 
Topic; menstruation ^ 

Hpcommended by: Pennsylvania School for 'the Deaf 

" The New Bo rn Baby" (Ealing) 
Topic: birth 

Rccoirrnendcd !>y: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"Night Out" (Eothen) 
Topic: adolescent dilemma 

Recommended ])y: Pennsylvania School for^ the Deaf 

'-'The Old^r^ TMich" (Eothen) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"The Porty" (Eothen) 
Topic: adolescent dilemma 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

"Sexual In tercourse" (Ealing Corporation, Cambridge, MA) 
Topic : intercourse 

Recommended by: St. Mary*s School for the Deaf 

"The Swimming Party" 
Topic: adolescent dilemma 

Recommended by: Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 



Filmstrips 

"Being Sensible About Sex" (Church Screen) 
Topic: morality 

Recommended by: Beverly and St. Mary's Schools for the Deaf 



"Boy Date s Girl" (Church Screen) 
Topic: dating 

Recommended by: bovorly and Ct . Mary's School-; for the hcaf 

"Boy Marr ies Girl" (Church Screen) 
Toprlc ; Jmarriage 

Recommended hy: The Beverly School for the Deaf 
"Clothes" (McGraw Hill) 



Topic: hygiene 

Reqonunended by: Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Good Sportsmanship" (Captioned Films for the Deaf) 
Topic: social living 

Recommended by: Beverly School for the Deaf 

"High Sbhool Prom" (Captioned Films for the Deaf) 
Topic: etiquette 

Recommended by: Beyerly School for the Deaf 

"Human Birth: Growth and Development: Facts and Feeling-^", (Warren Schclat Vvo.) 
Topic: 12 sound filmstrios on various aspect.^ of birth and devo3opneiit 
Recommended by Special Education Instructional Materic)!? Center, Boston, MA 

"Learning about Loyalty" (Society for Visual Education, Inc.) 
Topic: social living 

R€tcommended; by : . Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Life Before Birth" Parts I and II (Time-Life) 
Topic: gestation 

Recommended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"Manners in School" (Captioned Films for the Deaf) 
Topic: social living 

Recommended by : Beverly School for the Deaf 

. "Marria ge and Money " (Institute of Life Insurance) 
Topi c : budget 

Recommended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"Repro duc tion Systems" (McGraw Hill) 
Topic : reproduction 

Recommended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"When Are We Ready for Marriage" (Filmstrip of the month club) 
Topic: marriage 

Recommended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"Your C leanliness" (Captioned Films for the Deaf) 
Topic: hygiene 

Recommendrni by: Beverly School for the Deaf 
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"Your Clot h i nr." (Captioned Films for the Deaf') 
Topic: hygione 

T^ommended by: Beverly Schoo.1 for tho Deaf ^ ^ 

"Y our Ears" /Captionocl Filir.s for the Deaf) 
Tnp^c: hyp, i one 

R(»coTnmendod by: Hover] y School for the deaf 

"Your Eyei;" (Captioned rilnr> for the Deaf) 

Topic: hygione , • 

Recommended J)y: Beverly School for the Deaf 

"Your Table M anners" (Captioned Films for the Deaf) 
Topic: hvfiene 

Reconmonded by: Beverly School for th^ Deaf 

"Youth !'eot.^ the \?orld:^This Holy Kstate: Teenage MaT^riur.c" Olyi^gaU^) 
Toyic: teenri^^c narriage 

Pecouino^ded by: St. 'Mary's School for the Deaf 



' Transparencies 
"Causes arA Effects of Family Disharmony^" (3M Company) 



Topic: ia:nily life 

Recun.rr.ended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"Family Cycle and Values" (3M Company) 
Topic: family life j 
Recomniended by : St- Mary's School for the Deaf 

VGroKth and Development Patterns" (3M Company) 
Topic: saturation 

Rcco^nmended by: St. Mary's School for the Deaf 

"Marriage and tho Family: responsibility and Privilege" (3M Company) 
Topic: ' family life 

Recommended by: 'St. Mary's School for the Deaf 



IV GUIDES TO GUIDES OF NON-PRINT AND PRINT RESOURCES 



American Association of Health, Physical Education xind lU-creatlon, Sex 

Educatio n; R esour ce Unit, Grades 5- 7. Washinf.ton, D,C.: Aniericau 
Association for Health . . ]967. 

American Association for health, Physical Education and Rccrentjon, 
A Resour ce Guld e_i Sex E^duc ation for the Mentally R e tard ed . 
Washington, "d.c\ , 19^. . 

E.G. Brown Foundation, G urriculum G uides for Faniily Life and Sex Tjuca^ijon, 
Eugene, Oregon: E.G. Brown Trust. 



E,G. Brown Foundation, Sox Education for the Ha ndicapp ed and an Annotated 

Bibliography of Selected Resources, Euj'^ene, Oregon: E.G. Brown Trufa, 
1970. 

Ghild Study Association, Sex Educatio n-R ecommended Reading , New York Gitv, 
NY: Ghild Study Association of ^\merica. 

Gommittee on Health Guidance in Sex Education, Growth Patterns and Se x 
Education: An U pdate BiblioRiaphv^ Pre-School to Adulth^od ^ 
American School Health Associatii)n, Kent, OH, 1972. 



Gushing, Jane, 101 Films for Gharactet Growth , Notre Dnme, Indiana: 
Tides Publishers, Inc. 



Siecus, A Resource Guide for Sex Edu c ation for the Mentally Retarded , 
New York: Siecus, 1972. 

Singer, Laura, and Buskin, Judith, Sex Education on Film , Teachers 
Gollege Press: New York, 1971. 

* \ ' r 

Zero population Growth of .Massachusetts , Sex Education: Resources for 
Teachers, Bostop, MA: Zero Population Growth of Massachusetts. 



Siecus, Film Resour c es If or Sex Educatidn , New York: Siecus, 1971. 
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V PEOPLE AND PLACKS: Additional Rosourcos 

Asterisks (*) indicate groups with oM;un;ibl(» rurriculii and)iuf,dys. 

/ 

A. Sex Education for the Hec-iring Impaired. 

America n School for the Deaf : 

The Life Situations Dept. is offering a voluntary 3 phase program to 
co-educational classes. The first phase, grades 7-8,. deals with birth, 
physical and emotional changes during puberty, rnd the rcpioduct ivo 
system.. The second unit, grades 9-10, consists of the devclopmcul 
of a baby before birth and family planning. The final unit , grades 
11-12, deals with §ocial disease and sexual abnormalities. All ot 
the three units include "buzz" sessions every week to clarify stu- 
dent questions. (A/73) 

\ 

Address: > • 
139 N. Main St. 
West Hartford. CT. 06107 

Contact: 

Ms. Shirley Jefferson \ . . 

Ms. Lynn Caiiieron 

; 

AmoskeaR Center for Edu cational Services: ' 

An elementary school, Amosk'cag program offers information on repro 

duction in "flowers and chickens.'' (A/73) 

Address: ^ * " ' 

121 Front St. 
Manchester, NH. 03102 

Contict: 

Ms.. Robin Henne 

Austine Sc hool for the Deaf ; , , ^ j „.,^™«1c^ 

The elementary grades lear n about reproduction (plants and animals) 
in scWe, tJ^e school nurse provides information to pre-^olescent 
girls regarding menstruation, and .t),e science teachers in t\e upper 
ichool use the text. r^...,^4nn fnr thP ExceptWl Child to aid 
them in their sex education course. Austine cxpr^sed a need tor 
materials dealing with attitudes and values. (A/73) 

AddrfJs: 
~ 120 Maple Street 

Brattleboro, VT. 05301 ^ 

Contact: 

Mr, Phil Palmer 

Mr. Raymond Stevens 



★^al l State University ; 
r^^elopmcnt o£ sex education curriculum evolving out of a workshop 
in 1965. The workshop was devoted to determine how existing flliu 
materials could be related effectively lo instruction of the deaf 
this particular subject. Suggest necessary procedures, referonccs 
and materials for adapting most curricula to needs of the hearinV^ 
impaired. (6/7A) Sample curricula K-3, A-6, 7-9, 10-12. RepriuLc 
1969 by Educational Media Corporation, Uliite Plains, NY. 

Address:' 

Muncic, Indiana- A 7303 

Governor Baxter School for the Deaf 

Address: 

P.O. Box 799 

Mackworth Island 

Portland, ME 04104 



Mr. William Nye 
Ms. Marie 0' Reagan 

★Beverly School for the Deaf : 
Curriculum developed 1972. "Sex Education and Family Living" treating 
preadoleslcence, marriage and family for children entering u^per 
school. (6/74) 1 

Address: ^ i i 

6 Echo Avenue 
Beverly, MA 01915 

Contact: <=> 

Mr. Herbert K. Goldberg * 



Living Patterns," "How Families Begin" and "Becoming a Person^' 

Address: 
Randolph, MA 

Bruce St. School : 

Bruce Street is an elementary school and the nujrse offers a course 
in hygiene to the XI and 12 year old girls. The Newark Public School 
Curriculum (K-12) will be adopted and adapted next year if it is 
approved. (4/73) ' 

Address : ^ \ 

45 Bruce St. 

Newark, NJ 07103 i ^ 



Contact : 

Ms. Anne Roseberry 





Contact : 

Ms. Bea Edelstein 




*Clark^ School for the Deaf: 



.n extens^Ace program for middle and upper schools, organized around 
I developedcfirriculum: "Sex Education and Social Hygiene," (1968) 

Address : 

Northampton, MA OIO6O ^ 
Contact: 

Ms. Shirley Bool 
Ms» Barbara Wyman 

Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf : 

Crisis intervention and counseling; a more extensive curriculum, 
K-uppor school, is being developed, (6/74) 

Address: 
Greenfield, NH. 

/ , 

Contact: 

Ms. Shipley Pollinger 
Mr. Stephen Nestor 

/ 

FVami ngham Learning Center for the Deaf: 

Framingham is also using materials from the Unitarian Church Program 
with students 12-19 yearb of age. They initiated the program with a 
co-educational group of 23 and then broke up into smaller groups, one 
of whj,ch prefers to be segregated. (A/73) 



Address : 
P.O. Box 2046 , 
Framingham, MA Cil701 



Contact: 

Ms. Annette Posell ■ 
Ms. Susan Bass 

Gallaudet College : . ^ ^ n u 

Prograitf run through guidance counseling staff and informally by 
gradudt^ Students and school nurse. 

S, 

Address: 
Kendall Green 
Washington, D.C.* 



Contact : 

Ms. Claire Timroons 
Ms. Delia Fitzgerald 
'^r. James Achtzehn 
Mr. Max Fitzgerald 
Ms. Lydia Bourne 



/ 
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Horace Mann School for the Deaf, Boston > MA t 

No sex education program for the students at Horace Mann is in opera- 
tion. However, the school is working with parents of students using 
the Unitarian Church Program materials. (A/73) ^ 

Address: 

20 Kearsarge Avenge 
Roxbury, MA 0211^ 

Contact: 

Ms. Rosalie Gabel 

^Illinois State School for the Deaf : 
Development of two curricula under guidance of Frank Withrow: 
"Social Hygiene Guides to Family Living, Social Hygiene, etc." ^• 
"Development of a Sex Education Curriculum for the Hearing Impaired. 

Address: ^ 

Jacksonville, Illinois 

Marie Katzenback School : 

Katzenbach has just initiated a co-educational program for the upper 
school which deals with personal, emotional, psychological, social ^ 
and physical growth. (4/73) 



Address: 

Sullivan Way 

West Trenton, NJ 08625 

Contact: 

Mr, Paul Ferridio 
Ms. Daryl Duprez 



^i Maryland School for the Deaf : 

Offers family living courses as electives, using own curriculum: 
"Family Living." (1973) 



Address: 

Frederick, MD 21701 

i 

Contact: 

Ms. Marsha Payne 
Mr, Charles Day 



Nat ional Technical Institute for the Deaf: , 
The counseling department makes available materials for individual 
instruction, guest speakers, and a hot line program for their post- 
secondary students. Video tape is also used to convey info/miatlon 
and provide an opportunity for role-playing. (A/73) 
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Address: 
Rochester, NY 



Contact: 
Ms. Pat DeCaro 
5851 Palmyra Rd, 
Pittsford, NY 14534 



North Carolina School for the Deaf : 
Address: 

Morganton, NC 28655 

Contact: ^ 
Timothy Shane 

^Deafness Research and Training Center : 
Adapting Herb Goldstein's social learning curriculum for use with 
hearing impaired children. Placing with 15 teachers, and having 
them rewrite according to their needs. They will then collate the 

. changes and publish. 



Address: 

New York University 

80 Washington Square East 

Room 51 

New York, NY 10003 

Contact: f 
Dr. Doris Naiman 

^Pe nnsylvania School for the Deaf : 
Although a new cvrricuT:um is being created, the existing program 
being taught to the first year classes in upper school, ages 13-1 
as part of a health course offered by the physical education dep.i 
ment. The classes are segrated, and dissatisfaction was expressc 
concerning the entire program. (4/73) 

Address: ' t 

7500 Germantown Ave. 
Philadelphia, PA 19119 



Contact: 

Mr. Norm Hawkes \ 




department 
Refused in 



Address : 
Scranton, PA 



Pferklns School for the Blind : 

Currently, sex education is begun at the Jntermediate level on a 
limited basis. A full 2 year program is initiated in the high school 
which is built around twc sex education guides available from SKICUS 
(Sex Information and Education Council of the U.S.): Sex and Family 
Life for the Visually Impaired; Sex and Fnmily Life for the Men tally 
Retarded . Plans are underway for an expanded curriculum at the Perkins 
School. (4/73) 

Address: 

175 N. Beacon St. 
Watertown, MA 02178 

Contact: 

Mr. Carl Davis 

Practical Llvipg Skills Program : 

This program is concerned with deaf adults 22-36 years, of age, all 
of whom are on a therapeutic level of sex education. The program uses 
total communication, group interaction and parent involvement for 
communicating information and attitudes. (4/73) 

Address : 
Boston, MA 

Rhode Island School for the Deaf : 

The psychologist and science teachers are now teaching segregated 
high school classes a course dealing with the physical, social, and 
emotional aspects of sexuality. Plans are now underway to integrate 
a program into the total curri/Mrfum of the school on all levels to 
be taught co-educatioually. (4/73) 

Address : 

520 Hope Street 

Providence, RI 02906 

Contact: 

Ms. Dorothy Silvestry 
Ms. Helen McGarty 
Mr. Kevin McCarthy 

*St. Mary's School for the Deaf : 

Developed "A High School Course in Preparation for Marriage: a course 
text/guide/outline." (1970) by L. and J. Trujillo. 

Address : 

Buffalo, NY 14214 

Contact: . 
Sistei Virginia Young 
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^Special School District of St. Louis County : 

Organized a 2-day workshop for a Teen Club of Deaf and Hard of lU 
kids. Willing to send materials and program used. 

Address: 

12110 Clayton Road 

Town and Country, MO 63131 

Contact: 

Ms. Martha Ross 

Ms. Maxine Davidson 

vMargaret Sterk School for the Hea^ng Impaired : 
Curriculum guide: "Family Living and Sex Education." (1969) for 
primary through upper school. (6/74) 



Mr. Harold Lauber 

Western Penns./lvania School for the Deaf : 

At the upper elementary level, dorm counselors supervise informal 
group discussions. Sex ed. is a formal, structured curriculum topic 
in the junior and senior high school. (A/73) 

Address: 

300 East Swissdale Avenue ^ 
Pittsburg, PA 15218 

Contact: 

Mr. James Garrity 
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B. Sex Education for the General Public 

* 

MSEC (American Association of Sex Educators and Counselors): 
IS^hlsis on training programs for educators ^^""^^Jf ^ ' .^^^^ 
run summer workshops, etc. Some materials and information dissemina 
tion. Valuable' Annual Conference. 

*American Association fbr Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 
"Sex Education, Resourc| Unit: grades 5-7". 

Address: \ 



Washington, D.C. 



Address: \ 

815 Fifteenth Stree^, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Contact : 
, Ms. Patricia Schiller 



* **E.C. B rown Center for Family Studies; p^oH..,.HotV 
feH7e~?iiiS?ch, training and intormation dissemination. P"ductlon\ 
if mn. and literature, among them: "Sex Education for t e H-J -PH^ 
with Annotated Bibliography" by Bass and ^^^S'/^^^. Also Curr.culb™ 
Guides for Faiiily Life and Sex Education: An Annotated Bibliography. 
1972. • , 

Address: 

1802 Moss Street * 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

Contact: 

Ms Joyce Lang 

r^nrer for Study of Sex Educatio n and MarriaRe dynamics: 
Research, training and workshops. 

Address: 

University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Contact : 

Mr. William Stanton 

Central Massachusetts F amily Planning: 
Counseling, workshops and information. 

Address : 

Worcester, Mass. 

^•ontact : 
Michael Murray 
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^ ^partment of Curriculum Services, Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey ; 
Curriculum: "Education for Family Living" for Pre K through 12. 

Address: \ 
Department of Curriculum Services 
Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey 
Newark, NJ 

^Education Development Center ; 
Curricula, among them: "Human Development Exploring Human Nature," 
Unit III; "Transitions." Excellent. 

Address; 

15 Mufflin Place 
Cambridge, MA 02138 

^uman Development Program ; 
Excellent curriculum on "Affective Human Development •" 

Address; 

University of California, at San Diego 
San Diego, Calif. 

Contact: ^ 
Mr. Waldo Palormes 

* *Institute for Family Research and Education ; 

Research, . training, workshops, publications, among them the comics 
••10 Heavy Facts About Sex," etc. 

Address; 

Syracuse University 
Syracuse, NY 

Contact: . \\ 

SqI Gordon 

^>** Instltute for Sex Education ; 

Professional preparation in family life and VD information. Publications 
and films. Curricula. In-service training. Seminars. Rental film 
1 library. • 

\ Address: 

\ 22 West Madison - Suite 805 
\chlcago, Illinois 60602 

institute for Sex Research ; / 
I^search and courses. j 
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Address: 

University of Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana , 

Michigan State University : 

Courses in "Sex Education and the Handicapped.'' 
Address: 

Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Contact : 

Dr. George Gore 

' O . 

Minnesota Couples Communication Program : 
Research, training, workshops. 

Address : 

College of Medicine 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Contact: 
James Maddox 

★ National Sex and Drug Forums : 

Designed to supervise, review and recommend sex education materials. 
Evaluation techniques developed. 

Address: 

330 Ellis Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94102 

* ^ational Sex Forum : * 

Courses from University of California Human Sexuality Program, 72 7 
Parnassus Street, San Francisco, and .distribution of materials 
distribution (mostly films.) 

Address: 

540 Powell Street 

San Francisco, Calif. 94108 

New England Center for Human Sexual Concerns : 

Forum of studies in Human Sexuality; courses given at Amherst and 
University of Massachusetts. 

Address: 
c/o Donald Read 
Butternut Road 
Amherst, MA 01102 
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Contact: 

Mr* Howard Munson 

* *Planned Parenthood of East Central Georgia ; 

Development of 3-5 minute "trigger" films, excellent for stimulating 
group discussion. 

Address: 

P.O. Box 3993 Hill Station 
Augusta, GA 30904 

P 1 ann e d Parenthood of Maryland: 



Address: 

352 East 25th St. 
Baltimore, MD 21218 

planned Parenthood of Southeastern Pennsylvania : 
Publications: "Love, Sex and Birth Control for the Mentally Retarded." 
* "A Guide to Sex Education for Persons with Disabilities that Hinder 
Learning." 

Address: 

1402 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19102 

* ^lanned Parenthood - World Population : 

Planned parenthood international center. Rental of films. Informa- 
tion and literature available. They also ryn workshops on family^ 
planning. 

Address: 

267 West 25th St. 
New York, NY 10001 

See also State Planned Parenthoods. 

♦ ^Population Dynamics : 1 
Production of materials, research literature and information. , 
Distribution of films: "Abortion without Cervical Dilation"; "Vasectomy 
Technique." 

Address: 

3829 Aurora Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98103 

*,* *SIECUS (Sex Information and Education Council of the U. S-): 

Emphasis on information dissemination, and aid to special populations. 
Have cooperated on developing curriculums in hum.in sexuality for the 
mentally retarded and for the blind. Tntcrcslcd in cooperating on a 
program for the hearing impaired. Much pamphlet Lxnd written maLorinJ , 
resource guides and curriculum material available. Publication keeps 
up with current materials and ideas. 

t / ' 
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Address : 

1855 Broadway 

New York, NY 10023 

^Contact: 

Mr. Derek Burleson 



Studies in Human Sexuality : 
Research, training, workshops. 

Address : 

Trenton State College 
Trenton, 

Contact: 
Donald Brown 



^Unitarian Universalist Church 
Sex Education Materials 

Address: 



University of Michigan : 

Workshops and courses in Human Sexuality, and Human Sexuality 
for the Handicapped. 

Address : 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Contact: 

Mr. Matthew Tripp 



VI DISTRIBUTORS, PRODUCERS, LIBRARIES \ 

V 

Most of the below have obtainable catalogues. 
Astericks (*) highlight particularly helpful groups. 



AIMS Association for 

Instructional Materials 
600 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

Association Films, Inc. 
600 Grand Avenue 
Rldgefield, New Jersey 07657 
(201) 763-9693, 421-3900 

^Audio-Visual Comnunications, Inc 
Framingdale, NY 11735 

♦Audio Visual Narrative Arts 
Pleasantville, NY 10578 

Augsburg Publishing House 
426 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55474 

A-V Corporation 
2518 North Boulevisird 
P.O. Box 66824 
Houston, Texas 77006 
(713) 523-6701 

Bell and Howell Human 

Development Institute 
20 Executive Park West, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30329 
(404) 633-4581 

**lhe E.G. Brown Trust 
3170 S.W. 87th Avenue 
P.O. Box 25130 
Portland, Oregon 97225 
(503) 292-5434 



W.G. Brown, Go. 
2460 Kerper Blvd. 
Dubuque, lA 52001 

Billy Budd Film Library 

257 West 25th Street 

New York, New York 10001 

Brlgham Young University 
290 HRCB 

Provo, Utah 84601 

Broadcasting and Film Commission 
. , National Gouncil of Churches 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 10027 
(212) 870-2541 

Calvin Productions 
1105\Truman R6ad 
Kansis City, Missouri 64106 
(816) 421-1230 

Carousel Films, Inc. 

1501 Broadway 

New York, New York 10036 

^ Cathedral Films also 
(Q*ED Productions) 
2921 Vest Alameda Avenue 
Burbank, California 91505 
(2^3) 848-6637 
/ 

C4nter for Mass Connunication 
Columbia University 
/562 West 113th Street 
New York, New York 10025 
/ (212) 865-2000 



^1 U 
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Childbirth Film Service - 

Education League 
Box 188 

Lynwood, Washington 98036 

**Churchlll Films 

662 North Robertson Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90069 
(213) 657-5110 



Education Film Library Association 

17 West 60th Street 

Nev York, New YoAc 10023 

(212) 246-4533 V 

Educational Nodules 
266 Lyell Ave. 
Rochester, NY 



Communicable Disease Center 

Public Health Service - Audio Visual 

Facility 
Atlanta, Georgia 30333 

**Contemporary/McGraw Hill Films 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10036 



David Cook Publishing Co. 
Elgin, XL 60120 

Coronet Instructional Films 
65 East South Water Street 
Chicago , Illinois 60610 
(312) DE 2-7676 
For Preview ; 

Preview Film Department 
369 West Erie Street 
Chicago, IL 60610 



**Denoyer-Geppert 

5235 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago IL 60640 



*Eallng Corporation 
2225 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02140 
(617) 491-5870) 



Educational Activities, Inc. 
Box 392 

Freeport, New York 11520 
(516) BA 3-4666 



Eye gar House 
Jamaica, NY 11435 



Family Films 

5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Hollywood, Calif om? a 90038 



Fllmnakers Incorporated 
1144 Wllmette Avenue 
Wllmette, IL 60091 
(312) 256-4730 



Focus Education, Inc. 
Three East 54th Street 
"^ew York, NY 10022 
(212) 421-0870 



Franciscan Films 
P.O, Box 6116 
San Francisco, CA 
(315) 388-9372 



94101 



Glenbrook Labs 
P.O. Box 204 
Mutray Hill Station 
New York, NY 10016 

Glenn Educational Films, Inc. 
P.O. Box 371 
Monsey, NY 10952 
(212) 292-8159 
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The Graphic Curriculum , 

P.O. Box 565 

Lenox Hill Station 

New York, New York 10021 

(212) 249-15A9 



**Guidance Associates 
Al Washinton Avenue 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 
(91A) RO 9-7755 



*Harper & Row Publishers, Inc. 
Keystone Industrial Park 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 18512 
(717) 3A>^^751 



Harris County Center for theo 

Retarded, Inc. 
3550 West Dallas 
P.O. Box 13A03 
Houston, Texas 77019 
(713) JA 8-6371 



**Henk Newenhouse, Inr. (See 
Perennial Films, Inc.) 
1825 Willow Road 
Northfield, 111. 60093 



Imperial Film Conipanv, Inc. 
AAOA South Florida Avenue 
Lakeland, norida 33803 
(813) 6A6-5705 



Indiana University Audio-Visual 
Center 

Bloomington, Indiana A7A02 
(812) 337-8087 



Jarvis Couillard Associates 

1A2 Paseo de Gracia 

Redondo Beach, California 90277 



Journfil Films, Inc. 
909 West Diversey 
Chicago, Illinois 6061A 
(312) LA 5-6561 



KOMO-TV 

Seattle, Washington 
(206) MA A-6000 



98101 



**Learning Corporation of America 
Preview Library 
50-30 Northern Boulevard 
Long Island City, NY 11101 



Alfred Biggins Productions 
9100 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 



Hoebel-Lietennan Productions 

630 Ninth Avenue 

New York, New York 10026 



Holt,.Rlnehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 
(212) MU 8-9100 



*Life Filmstrips 
Box 83A, Radio City Station 
New York, New York 10019 
(201) 837-7800 



Louis de Rouchemont Associates 

25 East A6th Street 

New York, New York 10017 



Lutheran /Film Library 

267 West 25th Street 

New York, New York 10001 



Hubbard Scientific Company 
P.O.. Box 105 
2855 Sherraer Road 
Northbrook, 111.' 60062 



Marsh Films, Inc. 

P.O. Box 8082 

Shawnee Mission, Kansas 
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Mass Media Associates 
211,6 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 

Modern Talking Picture Service Inc. 
2323 New Hyde Park Road 
New Hyde Park, New York 110^0 
(516) A37-6300 



NET Film Service 
Indianajlnlversity 
Audio Visual Center 
Blooming ton, Indiana 47401 

National Foundation Marct^ of Dimes 
315 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 677-2100 



National Medical Audio-Visual Center 
(National Health Films) 
Station K 

Atlanta, Georgia 30324 
(404) 633-3351 

New York University Film Library 
41 Press Annex 
Washington Square ^ 
New York, New York 10003 
(212) 596-2251 



Oxford Films, Inc. 

1136 N. Las Palmas Ave. 

Los Angeles, California 90058 



**Perennlal Education, Inc. 
1825 Willow Road 
Northfleld, Illinois 60093 
(312) 446-4153 



Pictura Films Distribution Corporation 

43 West 16th Street 

New York, New York 10011 

(212) 691-1730 
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**Planned Parenthood/World Film 
Population 
810 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) OR .5-5330 



Pomes ' and Popcorn 
P.O. Box 22169 
Cleveland,' Ohio 44122 
(216) 462-2905 



Popular Science Publishing Co. 

Audio Visual Division 

355 Lexington Ave. 

New York, New York 10017 



Population Dynamics 
13201 Ninth Avenue, NW 
Seattle, Washington 98177 
(206) EM 3-4821 



Professional Arts, Inc. 
) PC Box 8484 

Univetsal City, California 91608 
(213) 985-1200 



QED Productions 

(See Cathedral Films) 



Warren Schblat Productions, Inc. 
115 Tompkins Avenue 
Pleasantville, N^w York 10570 
(914) 769-7161 



SRA (Science Research Associates, Inc.) 
259 East Erie Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
(312) 944-7552 



Silver Burdett Company 

A Division of General Learning 

Corporation 
Morristown, Injw Jersey 07960 
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**Singer/SVE 

1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 



Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 
(312) 525-1500 



Sterling Educational Films, Inc. 
241 East 34th Street 
New York, New York 10016 
(212) 683-6300 



**Sunburst Communications 

Poundridge, New York 10576 / 



Syntex Laboratories 

Attn: Professional Services 

Palo Alto, California 



Wayne State University 

A-V Utilization Center 
5448 Cass Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 



Western Publishing Co. Inc. 
850 Third Avene 
New York, New York 
(212) 753-8500 
Sales: 1107 Broadway 
New York, New York 



*John Wiley and Sons 
600 Grand Avenue 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 07657 

WNET/Channel 13 School Television 

Service 
304 West 58th* Street 
New York, New York 10019 
(212) 581-6000 



Teacher Training Aids 
27 Harvey Drive 
Summit, New Jersey 07901 
(201) 273-6278 



Teachers College Film Library 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 



Texture Films 
1600 Broadway 
New York, New York 10019 



3M Company 

Education Services/Visual Products 

Division 
Box 3100 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(612) 633-1110 
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TRAFCO (Television, Radio and 

Film Communication) 
The United Methodist Church 
1525 McGavrock Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
(6x5) 327-0911 

n - 
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APPENDIX II 

Second Meeting of lEC Technical Comiuiltcc 60 
(Educational and Training Equipment) 



Subcommittee SC 60C 

By RAYNtONlJ WYNf AN 
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S*0tt. llic AwKMiiOM foi rtiiKMliuii.il Coiiinmiiir.iiiniw .iml TitIi- 
nology Mii>|KitH Itir .11 11% itii »<if ilir ItiirniatKin.il LUctro-icchiiical 
Cointiimimi hy |»in\HliiiK imrxwry :i.i\rl .niH roini»inii»cniHin 
exiKiMf^ for ilic S<* (fOi'. i li.m ni.iu. K.ivukmkI NV> mmii. t'nivCKity 
of M<«%>.u iiiiM it\ iluiinu liiH iliirc-yc.ir icriii nf uilirr S«*ti» lari.il 
tU|ipor( for t)i< SMl)C<»Miiniliro n |>routi4><l l)v llir Nilhn Un<ls 
National (>)miniuc«- aiul llir Srirnnry i< NVmi Kocu-r, N.V. 
Philips (il«Mn.im|>riir.il>rHUii. IIIG I'l.X SW 4. r.iiMlho\'*n. The 
NethrrlaiKis Untu-d Si,i\v\ p.iitu ipatmn is furniul.itctl and quidrd 
by «n AdxiMiry Coiiiiniiicc t li.Hrcd by llcrbni K, I'aruuT, Um- 
\TrMty of SoiiiIhtii C.ilif..rui.i. OimmOm of Ciiiciim. Uiuvcrjlly 
P^rk, l.m Amr<I< «. C N 9(KX»7. kr>j>OMS»bU- for Awn for tUliicaiioii.il 
Coiiiniiiiiiratiniis and I c< huolni;v li.i.wn w kicliard N»bcck. 
AF.CT, 1201 16tli .St . W.ishiMClon, DC 200^0 Sn,;ucsnon$ for IIk 
work of till* CAiiiiitiittir V ill \tc welcomed by Mcter* rnniicr or 
Ntlicrk or l)i Wym.m \\Im»^c address appcais tn the footnote 
bclow^ Hh* iiist i(|K)it of this Cuiiiiiiitlcc was ptit>iMicd on p. 6P 
of the AtigiiM 1072 Journal. 

The irroiul meeting of I TO SC 60C for inieriiaiioiial applica- 
tion* of technical siand.tids to ecUicatioixil and training equip- 
ment \.a. held in Munich, \V<<t German), 19-21 June 1973 
Two general ineitm^s of the Commitue included approxi- 
mately t\\i nt> rcpic<cntat»ve^ from nine count iics. Several iin- 
f>ortant countiirs in the manufactuiini; and use of audio- 
visual ecju'jMnont woie unfortnnatfly not repre>ented • 

Technical Subconinnttce 60C a$ a component of Technical 
Committee 60 on Kccoidint; was e$tabh>hed with the hope 
that wide and wise use of standards would result m: (1) greater 
and iictter u»c of cquipincni l)v echicators; iV, greater amounts 
of and iK-tter engineered or pcrfo.ted equipment produced by 
indtistiy; and (3) substantial hniefits in selling. ser\ icing and 
maintenance of equipment It must be remrinbcrcd that the 
typical rdtieatois and studmrs in a world dominated bv teeh- 
noloj:)*, still make \ei7 httle use of equipment. It must also be 
rcmemljcrcd that con>i(iciabIe amounts of equipment already 
purchased by schools are lying idle. International standards 
should help tliofc w ho manufacdiie, sell, service and -.<e educa- 
tional equipment. 

The Committee is concerned with: (1) the promotion and 
publicizing of existing and useable standards; (2) adapution 
or simplification of existing and rigorous standards for educa- 
tional use; (3) stimulating other committees to produce needed 
educational standards: and (4) creation or preparation of 
needed standnicU that cannot Ik obtained othcnsise. 

The Committee must, of course, also idcntif> the current and 
emerging needs of education for standards. It depends pri- 
marily on national advisory committees and professional as- 
sociations for this input, 

Six working Croups of SC 60C met several times Ulween 
the two general meetings to a tuck »pctifie areas identiiied at 
the first meeting in xnce a year earlier, aiul to pVcpire 
recommendations for future work. 

Working Group J (I.D II. Bums. Uhited Kingdom, Chair- 
man) was concerned with symbols and information for rating 
speeificiitions, instnieiion car<ls, mpni and output terminals 
and controls. It was at; teed tiiat general use of symbols would 
m;»ke equipment ofu ration easier, faster and internationallv 
understandable. Symbols for educational app.uatus slioukl be 
identical to those livd for similar purposes elsewhere, and new 
•ymbob sliould l>e created only as a bsl resort. Symbols siKMild 
be explained in di<- la?^'^Mat,'e of the user country on informatkm 
or rating plates and in iiistiuction ^heeu or bookleu. A docu- 

A contrtbMlioo tiibimtirH pn 20 August 1075 by Raymond Wynwii, 
OiMrman of TO ViUunnmMrc W)C: (lUliirniMioal .umI Tr.iiniit« E<|ui|»- 
mcal), IHrrcuic. Niwihcaa Hfi?»onal Outer Uh ih« Deaf, TiMHttjHrtO 
Hall, Univrrtiiy uf KUMachu«cus Anth«r«l, MA 01002. 



ment or handlxiok of HToniinemU'd si.uidaid ^jmlKils for 
makers .tnd H'H.ms ofpiin otiun.tl e<|uipniciit will be iiitd<'itak<'ii 
Working Croup 2 (F Urocltkoib. Noiwav. C.li.-iuiuan) w.is 
concerned with elecUicnl .iiid inohamcal niairlmii; of eh*- 
mcnts, moduh-% and roinpoiunK of educaiioiial and tiaiiniii: 
systems. 'I he meat variet) and nonNiandardi/atioii ol mcchan- 
ical inlcrconniction drvurs foi rtlucational Ny u inN and thr 
unreliabdit) of them, has Um a major proljlnn Alilioo'^h 
certain connectors Nreiiied prrfri.ibk fnr specific purposes, 
several iinpiovciiients weie su!;ucsted Ihc gioiip will prepare 
a document on coiinrctois for aiidio-\ i%u.il systnns hir circula- 
tion and response Woik has not yet Ma: ted on the nnpoitant 
area of electiical iii.'»:*hn'j; piolilcnis wliich have become more 
evident with the ad\ent of solid-xtate clettioincs, iranJoinn i- ^ 
less outputs, inultiple headNCts, lecouling duplicates, etc 
Members of WCi? will underinke a suuty of needed acti^ ities in 
thisarea. 

Working Group (H. R AVcbstcr. United Kinc'duin, Chaii- 
man) was eoneerneci withcleeiifnne learnini* sv>timN nichtding 
feedback s>stem'{. unroiuentional uses of atidio- and vkIco- 
recorders, rcNtricted Ijandwidtli communic.monv optical 
scanning remote contiol systems. proi*rained Icanun? syNtrins, 
electrowritei>, slide-tape proijiams and automatic recortling 
of ofT-hours bioadcasim.; I Ins aiea is veiy prolni.•ln^ for 
technical help to educatmn. but it i^i in a Mate of confti<ini; and 
rapid de\cIopnieni The Woiking Group will continue to 
monitor the field and prepare a questionnaire to suivey siatus\ 
■ and tieeds. 

Working Group 4 (U Vngvesson. Sw*'den, Cliaiiman) was 
eoncernetl w itli svijein safety, f hey considered wht tlirr existing 
safety requirements prepared for consumers adequ.Ticly mert 
the needs of educitors, They coiuluded that tlieu* *l»ould be 
one common <o fct> standard for eqtiipment used in ed»ication, 
training and the home. Hlr-cirical safclv seem^ to bo .idecpiately 
covered in existim; IKC stai>dards with the pos^l^le exception 
of isolating traiisfoimers. A'^sprfciai safety ptotileni cicatcd by 
the local and amateur interconnection of two or more piece* 
of electrical apparatus meeting ^dferent standards needs at- 
tention. Other kinds of hazards such as sharp edges, heat, ear 
damage, radiation, stability and flammability .tIso need atten- 
uon. The group will prepare a document for submission to the 
Secretariat forcirculation and response. 

Working Group 5 (W Koetcr, Netherlands, Chaiiiran) was 
concerned \^ith audio cnsi»eite svstems It aiTcpted ad oi' 
usual standards for tlic cassette and iti !Tcor<lini:-pla>iiack 
eharacterislies>and prepnrcd only those additional charatUris- 
tics for edueatic^nal s>stcms. Four pioblein^ wore divussct' m 
the light of several national o< pro|>04cd nauonni standards 
and ilic followim; pcir.i'. were »it»rted upon : 

(/) Traek configwatton 1 rack, I or I + 2 should be used for < 
prerecorded information (mono or stereo). Track 3 should lu^ c 
no recording for AAC and etie or pul^ recording for A.^CV 
and AIV. Track 4 sliould be used for student respond for AAC 
and AACV and ha\ e the same piiUe reeoiding fur AP\*. 

(2) Cui ionts. I rcouencies, timing and tolerances were agreed 
on for oie tones to advance a picture, patw, random access, 
programed instruction and atitomaiic sliutoO. 

(i) Cut Unt Urth. Minimum and optimum lesels for cue or 
pulse tones were establisheil. 

(.1) Chnnnel stpmnhOH. Re<ptirfmcnU for the separations 
among tl»c fuiii channels weie at;recd upon for optnnunt opera*' 
lion and minimum trovstatk. 

The Secretariat will prepare a new document for circulation 
and comment. 

Workings Group 6 (L. Morris, United Sutcs^ Chairman) w*i 
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COiMcrnctI willi vulcci rccouliiK *>''Unis in rdmnuon ^lul 
tMiiii"<. *• inirusi til iliis iiclti <*iul miu li (oiifii- 

tioii cniivd l»y llu* m.in) ixisiin'! .tikI .iihuhiik^ cI iioncntiipnl- 
itilc format I uioup wtW iims'uln ii\iMi? lo cUin iiiiiu- 
various nliic.itioii.il ..liul ii.nniiu; in niitniu lUs foi »u!to ic- 
cordinc < > -"^^ inoiiiior ilu- iu UI .md Jiu mpl 

toprovidi- liilpful .».lMir to um is It u.is .luiml thai ihf ml- 
drew cutlc foi \tsu:t\ iinoriiiilioii ^IhhiM Ih: iccouIc*! oii ihc 
unu%*<I«i"dioti.Ki. 

Several nr\% lUnis fnr povMble fiimir lonsKlcrauon .iiul 
tUiulanh/aiion wnc biidU ilisciiwd I lu sr came from coin- 
iniucc mcinlHTis ami ii.iiional commitirt s 

(1 ) Mounts for os c i licad iirnjCcVui s. 

(2) Conuincis for (ihinirips and other jnfiwarc lo pcrimi 
Standard vioiauciiimv . 

(3) StiU pidiirc innniiion pirr.:ir' .mdio plo^rafn comimia- 
tion format* micIi :»h IM I* and ( tm-Sic 

(4) Synclironi7ini^ **n(\ .iddirss codi v 
\s) Projrciion room \ ii wiii'i coivlmcnis 

(6) TcM large IN foi ^tlditioiMl di vices such as overhead pro- 
jectors 



No iminrdiau- .utKni was pl.nnud; iiistr.id. ihr fonunilirc 
was iiii;rd tocoiiMdri Ksolmiun ol woil. .ihr .dv un«!nu.«v. 

A ptissihU- piihlu.iUdii on st.iiid.nds nl.iud to .iinho-viMial 
iiinti.i KM the iduniKin.d rcmsmiui w.!** iMirll) di-iussccl 
A (Oinppl" nM\<- -nip< h.is hcni iMrp.nnl. I*ni onl> i uiodi^i 
l)i i;imiiuv; Mirhulhii; iIk hi^i s« : lums u.is luiiMiiiKd pussihh- 
aMhislinir 

Ihr Scciot. t will pMp.)«r .ind .» duriinirnl on thr 

idnuiricUion and (Apl.imnon (A -nn i.d wims usal ui iduca- 
tion.d and Uainn»u ;ippi.. .iuf.n> nl innidiiri .iiul udici .iiuho- 
viMi.d CMuipnionl. Ihis will i.h hr.«%d> on cNMini' II.C! 
piililiration*. . 

•| he next gcncLiI iivthmvi foi SC O'K: is pi iiuu-d lo coim hW 
KM\\i iU »ext imiMiim ofSC fi(J \ .nul SC. 6(«ll m ..ppiONnn.iulv 
18 mouths, h sxas iiihHin.dU' .uiuid lii.u the Ch,iiiinan. 
SrcHiaiy and Woikin ; (.loup Ch.iuinin \*nidd aunid a ix^o- 
dav nuciini; in l.niuU.n m mid-Jan-MiN »'l 1*^74 tn lon-idcr 
work in pio!»ii-N<. piupn..il> hoin ii.iuoi>.d loninmtco and lo 
plan coniinuini,' and liiimr xxork. I'-acli Wotkini; Cionp 
Ch.iiiman will niouitm his p.iiunil.ir .»rt.i ol inUicM and .n- 
range for necessary tniiiinnniciuons. nieciuii;> and proposah. 



Errata 

New Products C^oliiniti 

July 1973 Jocrnal, p. 604 

••Print.throu.qh edt^e•numl)crin^ on ICinin lelea^e prini^ . * 
In this aniiouuceni<-.u hv Consohdatvn Fdm Industries of thr 
Krvicc madr asadablr. u xxas notrd dm ilic Lalx>ia:oiv 
Practice r.nuniecn...^ Com.nutce uf thi SMIM F. is considcnnu 
a •'Recommemh d Piaciice that x.ould snircesi that all 16n«n 
release priiUi-l>e cdi-e mimbcred with num»K'rs m accordance 
witUAmeiican Nauon.i I Standard IMi:: 

Thissiaiement i< ui error At present the bMi' I E Lal>oraiory 
Practice Commuter is piepaiinq a Kecomnirndcd Practice m- 
tended to nuido dioso who ar concerned with placing? cdye 
numl^rson 16niin p.ints. I he Recomine.ulcd Practice syill say 
in cfTect, that if ed'4C numbennt: »s u«ed. .\mencan National 
Standard IMI22 8V19^2should be folloxxed 

It should l>e noted here tliai Ameiican Witional 5>iaiularcis 
, arc voluntary and .ire micndeil lor guidance. 

The Subjective Kffecis of Echoes in 525-Linc 
Monocluome and X'l SC Color Television and lb- 
Resulting Echo rime \\ cighinig 
By A. M. UssMAN DucLwatR 1972 Journal, pp. 907^916 

Page909,(ohimn3,stcpk4) 
For: "An appropi intc function oi the lest variabldi . . . 
Reofi "An appropii.ite function of ihc test variables . . . 

Page 909, I'll; 2 

For i:s ^ s/Ea- s;rv% 

^'^i^910,VV^ 2 and 3. and on Fius. 3 and 4 It is stated 

Uiatfhe AA/ fniution (AA/ ^ AA/l 4- /^•'^'-^.'^,'^"V:il"7om 
Ihe value of sr.R at which m - 4. the middle of the com- 
meiM ranue llox.evcr. the A.\/ hniction is only ^n approx- 
imate lepusent.ition of tlii<; u actualK represents d.e va hie 
of SKR .It x.hi.Ii M - ^ f^^^'^ the mlUcHon 

pomiofd.elou.stK cuiseofM^^MK ^ VV?* Tinn! 

can \K obtained bx >»Un^ the equation Huen m I able Ml toi 



SRR and xcttin- the v.dn • of m to 4 I lu-sc es-u t iiuxes foi the 
middle of the commeiu i .uu!*- dilh r oidv sh 'litb in appc .iraiue 
from the KM funeuon em ws of I lUs. A .ind 4 and the uen* i;il 
conchisioiiN conerinini; dnhienci< iK'iuien pictnus is not wf- 
fecud. 

Pauc 916, Appendix. '.'»hunn 2, line 4 
For - Its value is die diHeieiice. in dli. beixwen KM and the 

value of sr.R at wlnJi m appiONlniatelx etpial to 2 6 
hWJ: -Its \ahie is the (hUereiue. in dB, beixxeen the s.dne of 

SKR at which m .ippioxhnateU ecpial to 2.6 and the 

value of A'.U." 

Corrcclion for an Erratum 

VVidc-Scrccn Slcrcopiics Wiihoiil Special 
Glasses \\\ a Normal Thcaier - An Abstract 
By RoBtRT B. CoujNoi r May 19/3 .loi ksai , p. 409 
Erratum on p. 670 of Aui;i.M 1973, column 2 hne. 9 and 10 
For- *'Tliis 3-0 svsiein . . ' <a lease-out in txpCH-uint^ and 
proofing was' that nox^ J^hox^n in italics in the complete 

sentence): , * / 

Reaif: " f his 3-D s\stcni does noi alloxx JtiAt sfiuttinrf* hut an rj- 
fecUve mtnluu 1$ onpM to Ijrmg the Jhckcr laie to 48 

Robert B. Collender. 709 Patteribn A\e.. Gk-mhile. C\ 
91203 

Addendum 

SMITE Committees Reports and 

Information for Members JubY 1973 Iournal 

On page 617. under the heading 'Joint Cominitfee on Inter- 
Society Coordination.* tho irsiing foi Ihe JCI(. Ad Hoc 
Committee on Telexision Uio.ideabi Ancillaix Signnl was 
recreiiablv omitted It sIkhiUI le.id .is follnxx>. 

JClC AniK)C:(()MMlJ IIXO.N II.MA ISION 

BROAIK AN( n.l.\RV.SI(jN.\l.S 
SStVTERfptnoMm : Piank Davidolf 
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Videocaiscffo Tecfinology in American 

E<l«ICQtioil 

By George N. Cordon and Irvin;^ A. 
Palk. EiiKlcwood ClifTs. N.J : ]!ducr.- 
tional Tcclinolo^jy J^ublications. 1972. 
$7.05. 

A book on vidcocasscttcs is obviously 
needed because at this time there are 
many unanswered quC'^tions about this 
latest technology, which ni.iy or may not 
rcvohitionize some or all aspects of 
education. These questions are of a 
technical nature, :m education«al nature, 
a philosophical nature. And the book 
comes at a lime of massive f lustration 
wth technology in education, particu- 
larly with television and the means for 
recording, and reproducing it. It also 
comes ^X, a time of financial beii lighten- 
ing in education. 

This hard-cover vr/iume docs not 
propose to answer all quertions for all 
people at this tinje of technological 
indigestion in edurUion. It is not, for 
example, concerned with the details of 
various non-compatible sy.^tciTis for self- 
thrcadin^j or pre-llireaded videotape con- 
tainers and the mechanisms for recording 
and/or reprodurin^r nic:;<;*j^es on televi- 
sion monitorr. anc/or receivers. There 
is not a single diagram or picture to help 
one to understand or compare the inner 
workings of the v.'^rious systems. There 
is no chart of technical details to help 
one to assess or predict overall sound 
and picture quality. Tliere is a chart 
at the end, added grudgingly at the 
request of the publisher, that identifies 
various available and announced systems 
along with gross details. This is not a 
book for technical people who want 
details on the "stale of tlie art" for 
cassette videotape units. 

Nor is it concerned with details of the 
various emerging and innovative pattcnis 
of education that videotassettes might 
serve. It assumes that the reader is 
already familiar with them and only 
needs a brief review of open cla.*vsrooms, 
open universities, alternate schools, con- 
tinuing education, career education, com- 
munity or junior colleges, etc. 



/ 

It is definitely conccnicxl with the 
' possible itttrractirits between emcrgin;;^ 
videocassctte technology rnd emerging 
patteniu of education. The autlmn; f)ro- 
vide keen insight \vio a confused siltintion 
for media technologists, teachers, equip- 
ment manufacturers, and materials pro- 
ducers. No simple or clearly defined 
sciution either for educators or suppliei^s 
emerges, but important considerations 
for both arc detailed. 

The authors are cautiously optimistic 
that the new combination of rccord- 
reproduce-sound-moving-picturc-cassette 
loriding-pushbut ton-portable technology 
makes possible and probahlp^a revolution 
in education that has been promised and 
never delivered by a long succession of 
potentially revolutionary devices and 
materials. 

It seems obvious that the video- 
cassette will noon replace open reels of 
videotape that had to be carefully 
threaded and integrated into a complex 
mechanism. A parallel to the rapid and 
widespread adoption of the audio foui- 
pact ras<;ettc is indicated. Certainly the 
success story of the audio cassette is a 
model th:;t is much admired and much 
in need of duj)lication in the video field. 
But can the videocar,s'.*tte follow the 
same route? llie authors have not 
resolved this question. With audio re- 
cording, one clearly superior system was 
developed ahead of competit oi s and 
made easily (if not freely) available to 
all manufacturers who were willing to 
abide by strict standards to insure 
compatibility. The present possibility 
and ease of using any audio cassette 
(various lengths, mono-stereo, various 
qualities, etc.) on any machine (various 
sizes, mono-stcrco, various sound qual- 
ities, various power outputs, etc.) has 
resulted in a 'x)Om for equipment manu- 
facturers and materials producers and a 
boon for consumers. 

But the videocassctte situation is 
entirely diflcrent. Instead of cue clearly 
superior and easily adopted standard, 
there arc a doj'.en possible standards 
with no clear superiority and massive 
proprietary inien*sts. The authors indi- 
cate that a single standard cassette is 
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essential to the revolution they envision, 
bat they provide :io bliiepritit of the 
process for attainin;^ it other than to 
State thot the coni,inncT?i mtist be 
involved or ;«c 1 iially fr>r( c the issue The 
survival and wide acceptance of one 
cassette version as a standard will 
inevitably mean the death of many 
others. Euthanasia in the techiu'cal 
world is diflieult, unpopular and neces- 
sary. The authors would settle for even 
two or three s:ur\Mving standards, which 
might jeopardize many of their conclu- 
sions. 

Even if the videocasscttc replaces reel- 
to-rccl tape, which it imdoubtcdly will, 
will it replace the other media now used 
in education? Will it become the pre- 
dominant medium for providing audio 
and visual me' s.ij^cs for education or only 
another mcuinm to cohabit the educa- 
tional srene^ With the exception of 
audio cassettes, which tlic authors sec as 
a cont inning and very jiopular source 
by audio-onl> materials, videocassettcs 
will largely dominate the media field. 
But this may be only wishful thinking. 
They point out, but do not extrapolate 
from it, that practicall}* every new 
medium has come to live with existing 
media rather than replace them. Will 
videocassettcs be any different? Slides, 
filmstrips and motion pictures have much 

fi> to recommend them and the equipment 
for reproducing them is simple and 
inexpensive. Videocassctte playback re- 
quires complex and relatively expensive 

/ equipment, pnd resolution (with all 
common systems) is very limited. 

Another consideration is the pla^'back 
or reproduction of audio-visual materials 
versus the record and playback of 
materials Erlucators, and other u^^ors, 
have need for both features, but they 
may be provided by entirely different 
and non-compntible systems. The wide 
acceptance of audio cassettes has not 
hurt the phonodioc industry because we 
have much use for conniicrcially produced 
audio in addition to our own. Why 
use R record and rc|)roduce system when 
reproduction is the only requirement? 
The PII* (Programmed Individual Pre- 



sentation) system mi^thl he a far simpler 
and less cxp'-nsivi: systotn for makitig 
commcrrial matciials available to Aw- 
dents. Alternatives to electronic repro- 
duction arc seldom conGidcrcd by tele- 
vision enthusiasts. 

The videodisc: was ju.st coming; over 
the horizon when this book was writ ten. 
and it is given little consideration It 
may be that mass-produced (by stamp- 
ing) videodi.scs of conu^crcial material 
v/ill serve the same fimfction as phono- 
discs and prosper side by side witli 
videocassettcs for the record plus repro- 
duction needs. 

The authors state that the book was 
easy to start and impossible to finish, and 
that they could turn out to be dead 
wrong in some of their conclusions. It 
is good that these considerations did not 
keep thc-^i from jumpii^.[r into a very 
difficult subject at this time. 

The bc»ok should be very helpful to 
commercial people who have a potcnli.^lly 
valuable device for education but liille 
undcrstai.dinn of the complex, peculiar, 
and bafllinj; educational enterprise. There 
is an excellent anfdysis, often crili'^al 
and Jrrcverent, of the American educa- 
tional scf;nc and the many innovation.^ 
that promise a better Cvlucation for a 
wider variety of students. 

The book should be very helpful to a 
wide variety of educators who are faced 
with yet Another technological device 
before they have mastered a long succes- 
sion of others. 

We all dream of an educational world 
in which any student can opsily select 
any needed audio and/or visual resource 
and make use of it at his or her conveni- 
ence with readily available, inexpensive 
and casi'y used equipmont. Students 
already have the key (literacy) to unlock 
print resources. They now need the key, 
rather than a hopeless variety of keys, to 
unlock the non-|>rint resources. Perhaps 
the videocasscttc and its player-monitor 
will provide that key. The answer is 
still in doubt. 

Raymond Wyman 
University of Massarliusrtts 
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A Proposal for a 24 volt Standard 
for Audio-Visual Equipment 

Audiovisual equipment is now manufactured for a variety of 
mains voltages, frequencies and connectors to interface with world- 
wide power systems. A standard low direct-current voltage is 
proposed for all components of audio-visual equipment and power 
outlets to be used in Midividual study and small group instruction. 
Several benefits are discussed: increased user safety, international 
compatibility, more portable equipment, more efficient optical 
systems, possibly lower cost equipment and use of equipment in 
places where there are no electrical mains. | 



Re-printed by permission 
of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television 
Engineers, Inc., from its 
June 1973 Journal. 



Audio Visual equipment is now 
designed primarily for operation on 
120-V (North America). lOO-V 
(Japan) and 220-V (Europe), but 
with many exceptions and additional 
voltages. The frequency may be dc, 
25-, 40-. 42-. 50- or 60-Hz. with 50- 
and 60-Hz being most common. 
The traditional audio-visual equip- 
ment system is shown in Fig. 1. The 
resulting variety of equipment, con- 
Tusion. equipment malfunctions, 
equipment fhilure and equipment 
dettruction are interfering with the 
wide use of needed apparatus to in^- 
prove instruction* particularly in the 
developing parts of the world. 

There is another fundamental con- 
sideration. None of the common in- 
stitutional or home voltages is well 
suited to operate modern electronic 
devices and small incandescent lamps. 
Much of the better audio-visual 
equipment is now being made with 



a step-down transformer within its 
housing to change the voltage to 
some lower value for more efRcient 
solid-state amplifiers, control circuits 
and projecMon lamps. A voltage 
somewhere around 24 seems to be 
most desirable and most commonly 
used. The "stale of the art** audio- 
visual equipment system is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

This proposal is for a new standard 
of 24 volts to be established as the 
recommended voltage for compo- 
nents of audio-visual equipment to 
be used in individual study and 
small group instruction. A higher 
voltage would continue to be needed 
for permanent and semipermanent 
auditorium installations and other 
high-power equipment. 

The new standard would sp^ify 
that amplifiers, other electronic com- 
ponents, motors, control circuits and 
lamps be constructed for a nominal 



Plrescnied on 25 October 1972 at the 
Society*! Technical Conference in Los 
Angeles by Raymond Wymun (Chair- 
man of American National Standards 
Institute PH 7 Commiiicc for Audio 
Visual Equipment nnd of the Inter- 
national Ckctrotcchnical Commission 
Technical Committee (lOC for Audio- 
Vbual Eguipmcnt). Director. Northeast 
Regiomil Media Center for the Deaf. 
Thompson Hall. (Jnivcrsity of Maua- 
ehtMtts, Amhcnt. MA 01002. 
(This paper, lir5t axcived on 14 Septem- 
ber 1972, Deceived in iinal form on 7 
Febniary I97.t). 
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Fig. 1. Traditional audio-visual equipment system. 
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Fig. 2. State-oMhe-artaudio>yisuai equipment system. 



voluge of 24. Since amplifiers must 
have direct current, and motors, con- 
trol circuits and lamps can woric on 
either dc or ac, it would seem desir- 
aUe to have the new standard specify 
direct current with not more than 
some per cent of ripple. Direct cur- 
rent would eliminate all problems 
associated with various frequencies. 
The proposed audio-visual equip- 
ment system is shown in Fig. 3. 
There would also be several advan- 
tages to specifying a centertapped 
24-V dc system with the centertap 
grounded. This would permit and 
encourage the production and use of 
low-»power 12-V equipment for port- 
able and automobile use as well as 
for use in schools, homes, etc. 
Higher-power equipment would need 



the full 24 V, buUntemal components 
such as complementaiy transistors, 
reversing motors, etc., could take 
advantage of the reversed polarity 
and dual voltages. 

The new standard would specify 
that new educational settings such as 
study carrels, libraries, resource 
centers, classrooms and even home 
study centers would be equipped 
with built-in transformers and recti- 
fiers to provide 24 V for convenient 
plug-in of all portable equipment. 
One transformer might serve one or 
several rooms. The transformers 
could be fed from any building 
source, even high voltage and multi- 
phase circuits for optimal use of 
copper, since no unauthorized human 
contact would be possible. Existing 
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educational settings would have ap* 
proved 120-V to 24-V step-down 
transibrmers and rectifiers installed 
on walls, in closets, in desks, under 
projection stands, etc. An interim 
24*V system is shown in Fig. 4. 
Existing electrical codes would, of 
course, need to be adhered to, and 
they would be far more demanding 
for the higher than for the lower 
voltage. 

The new standard would specify a 
new or adapted series of universal 
plugs and jacks that would be used 
world-wide. Equipment that required 
low current might have very small 
diameter cords and miniature plugs 
and conUcts. Outlets might have 
multiple holes for the insertion of 
several low-current devices. Higher- 
current devices might have larger 
cords and multiple pins. Outlets 
might have a number of holes 
related to supply or battery capacity. 
Outlets would need to be polarized 
and grounded. Far more portable 
cords and connectors for low-power 
equipment would result, particularly 
in Europe. 
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Fig. 5. Proposed 24-, 120-, 240-V 
outlet. 

Figure 5 shows a possible wail 
outlet for the proposed 24-V system 
and a possible new 1 20/240- V ac 
outlet. Each of the six small outlets 
would supply 24 V with a grounded 
oentertrap. Construction details 
would to be determined, or an 
existing system adopted or adapted. 
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One or the small outlets would be 
sufficient for a low-power device and 
multiples could be used for larger 
power devices. The 1 20/240- V.outlet 
would be connected to the usual 
eentertapped 240-V building elec- 
trical system so that any existing 
120-V plug could be inserted into 
either of the existing circuits and 
240-V equipment could be con- 
nected by means of a newly designed 
five-contact plug. This would permit 
European equipment or higher-power 
American equipment to be used 
directly. Electrical codes would have 
to be followed or perhaps modified. 
All existing schools and homes have 
a 240-V supply for high power needs, 
but it is largely unused due to a 
proliferation of plugs und outlets 
that Hre infrequently available. 



For the Sake of Safety 

Safety is of course a primary reason 
for the proposed standard low vol- 
tage. Equ^ment that was once oper- 
ated only by teachers, trainees and 
technicians is now regularly operated 
by students who may be young, in- 
experfenced and handicapped. Equip- 
ment that was once out of Jppch is 
now oAen in a child's lap. ^^oltage 
around 120 provides a serious shock 
and the common European 220 volts 
is deadly. Twenty-four volts is usually 
considered safe, and many pre- 
cautions needed for higher voltages 
are not needed. Underwriter's Lab- 
oratories have entirely different and 
much less stringent requirements for 
voltages under 2S or io. 

Lower costs would result from the 
elimination of transformers, rectifiers 
and filters within individual pieces of 
equipment. Any equipment from any 
country could be used in any other 
country. 

Greater portability would result 
from the elimination of the usual 
heavy internal transformers. The 
space ai>d substantial mounting hard- 
ware for the transformer would also 
be unnecessary. Low-power equip- 
ment could have small cords and 
plugs for portability and easy storage 
within the case. Students would 
find it far easier to make use of 
media wherever they wanted to be« 
vaihsr Ihaa he restricted to certain 



places. 

Efficiency Gains 

Projection lamps are far more 
efUcicnt and robust at about 24-V. 
Numerous late model projectors 
require only about one-fourth the 
wattage for equivalent screen lumens 
when operated on low voltage. This 
means not only low power require- 
ments from over-taxed utilities, but 
approximately the same current drain 
in amperes and copper wire sizes 
that were formerly needed for the 
higher voltages. 

Solid-state electronic circuits cur- 
rently make use of voltages from 
about 6 to 40 V depending on power 
output needed. Twelve and 24 V 
would seem to be a compromise that 
would be acceptable for all but the 
smallest and largest units. Control 
circuits for language laboratories, 
multi-media units and other systems 
work well on 24 V. ^ 

A standard voltage and connectors 
would permit components of lang- 
uage laboratories, multi-media units 
and other systems from a variety of 
sources and even a variety of 
countries to be combined and inter- 
connected easily to make the most 
effective, flexible and economical 
packages for custom-tailored instal- 
lations. 

International Compatibility 

International trade in educational 
equipment for 24-V dc would be in- 
finitely easier. All equipment would 
work in all countries without modi- 
fication. Special transformers and 
rectifier modules would be needed at 
the individual setting or universal 
models for 100*. I20-, 240-V and 
50-60-Hz could b^ developed. 

Much educational equipment is 
needed where there arc no electrical 
mains. Twenty-four volts can be 
easily supplied by portable gener- 
atore, alternators and batteries. Six- 
teen dry cells in series or twelve 
lead-acid storage cells would provide 
24-V de. Two standard auto batteries 
in series would provide the suggested 
eentertapped system to operate a 
great variety of equipment for a con- 
siderable time and they could be 
recharged by any automobile or 
service station. A new generation of 
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special-purpose batteries could result. 

A complete changeover from our 
present world-wide variety of com- 
pletely noncompatible audio-visual 
equipment to standard voltage, out- 
lets and plugs would require con- 
siderable debate and time. Perhaps 
a comprehensive standard could be 
approached in stages. New projector 
designs and new electronic designs 
might immediately include 24-V 
specifications even though they made 
use^ of internal transformers. Learn- 
ing laboratories might have 24-V 
components specified. Research and 
development laboratories might plan 
toward such a new standard. 
/ National and international stan- 
/dards organizations would need to 
establish or designate groups to 
' study and prepare recommendations. 
This would be an unusual situation. 
Requests for standards are now often 
prepared and promoted by a single 
manufacturer )vith the hope of 
gaining wide acceptance. This pro- 
posal is by an. educator who wishes 
that many manufacturers in many 
countries would develop and produce 
equipment that would better serve 
education by being safer, more 
poruble, more efficient, less costly 
and universally usable throughout 
the world. 

Call for Written Discussion 

The suggestions of the revrewers of 
the first draft were many and varied; 
not all suggestions could be taken 
into account in the author*s prepar- 
ation of the final paper. 
, Because of the nature and status 
of this proposal, written commentary 
is especially desirable and needed as 
early as possible before the Meeting 
of lEC TC60C in the last two weeks 
of June in Munich. Commentary 
sent to the attention of the Editor at 
SMPTE Headquarters will be for- 
warded according to the best timing 
to reach the author. 



Please send all commentary in 
double-spaced typewriting to facili- 
tate review and preparation for 
clearance by all contributors for 
possible publication in the Journal 
after the TC600 Meeting, through 
the editor of AUDIO VISUAL ^ - 



THE RESOUESCETERIA CONCEPT 

RAYMOND WYMAN 



Innovation is one of the major fans or 
life in education today. Anyooe re- 
sponsililc for any as|>cri or education 
must spend a part or his or her time 
and energies in studying, evaluating, 
and possiliK apphini; innovations in 
his or her program. There are so manv 
innovations to consider that the task 
often seems impossible. 

Education is oHen divided into three 
sub-systems Tor closer study and pos- 
sible change. In a typical educational 
program, about 40 perrent of a stu- 
dent *s time is spent in group presenta- 
tions or one kind or another Anodicr 
40 percent is spent in individual studv 
^ activities. The remaining 20 percent is 
spent involved in some kind of inter- 
action with peers, teachers, or manipu- 
; lative devices. * great variet\ of re- 
sources are cunentU available to 
improve each aspect of education. In- 
novation often mvoives the wider and 
wiser use of resources. 

The presentation that involves only 
a teacher lecturing or talking to a 
group of students is frowned on by 
nearly everyone today. A presentation 
involving the weaving together of films 
and verbal communication, television 
and verbal romniunicatioii. (rans- 
''parencies and verbal communication, 
^rcal things and verbal communicatioo. 
and amplified sound has proved far 
more interest ing and productive to stu- 
dents. 

Individual study that once consisted 
almost entirely of reading printed ma- 
terials now is likely to take place in a 
carrel with a great varietv of audio ai^ti 
visual materials as well as print mate- 
rials available for stiiily as needed In- 
teraction that traditionally involved a 
teacher and a small gniup of students 
sitting in a circle with priiitcfl in.iteri- 
als and disiussion may now involve a 
variety of teacher- and student-pro- 
duced and used media. It mav even in- 
volve a Mediated liiteractioo Visual 
Response (MIV'K) iabnratorv in 
which students and tcarticrs all have 
individiial ovrrlirad projiM t Ms for si- 
multaneous visual rr(|XHidint;. 

Thus, part of the current revolution 



in education involves the wide and 
wise use <^ media in the large group, 
individual study, and interaction as- 
pects (»f equcatiop. There are gcKid rea- 
sons for using media. The traditional 
teacher talents of s|Kaking, listenint;. 
re.iding, writing, assigning, and eval- 
uating—all based essentially on verbal 
communication — can now be ex- 
^panded and enhanced through the use 
of media. A teacher can present a wide 
varietv of audio and visual experi- 
ences, either separately or in com- 
bination, in order to set the stage for 
meaningful small group interaction 
and individual assignments. The stu- 
dent who is flooded with multi-media 
experiences outside of the classroom 
can have a comparable quality, quan- 
tity, and variety of experiences withio 
the school domain. Only traditional 
teachen continue to feel that the chalk- 
board and talk are a viable substitute 
for the projection screen, television 
tube, and loudspeaker or headphones. 
Media also expand and enhance in- 



dividual learning cxpcricnrrs St ill 
piciures (slides and filiiistrips). motion 
picturcrs with or without s.iund iKnim. 
16min), and aiidi(» materials (discs, 
audio cards, reels, cassettes) r«io ea^il> 
be .idded to the chun.tin of firiiit mate- 
rials normally assiHiated vviih individ- 
ual study. Student reports that tradi- 
tionally consisted of speaking or 
writing can Ix^ expanded <ind enhaot ed 
through the use of lodividuallv scin ted 
or constructed audi(» and 'or visual 
materials. Interaction, whith tradi- 
tionally consisted solelv of dis(ussioo 
and question-answer periods, c.in n(»w 
involve group and individual reattions 
to materials of coosider.iblc varietv 
The student rep<irt may as well l>e a 
ftim, slide sei. audiotape, or videotape 
as a paper or speech. 

Our efToits so far to attain wide ami 
whe media utdization in the improve- 
ment of the total educati(*nal process 
have not been very effective We have 
worked only on fragments of the total 
system necessary to improve educatioo 
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/ with nicHi;i. Wc h.ivf nimrntrainl on 
equipmeni, or materials, or hn.il pit>- 
duction, or riMim f.nilil«*N. or 
tancc, wiilmirt ever lonsulrrim? ilic 
Xa\ syslcin netcssary. Wc h.ivc iricil v> 
incorpor;iic aiuliiivisu.il ^^'^ 
curriculum iiiiplrmcni.ilion level when 
wc could have K'cn f.ir nMife sunrs^fiil 
if an cxpcnuleil incdi.i toiuc|il loiild 
have been iniei;r.iicil inln the lurrku- 
lum development ph.ise. 

Neither ihe iruliiion.il .iimIiovinu,!! 
center nor ihe ir.idiiional lihi.iry is 
adequate for our nirrcni nenls M ihr 
building level. A rcMiun eicna in each 
major classnKim hiiildiiii;. on ihc luher 
hanti, would ni.ikc .1 ^iani siep loward 
effective medi.i ulili/aiii»n. The re- 
S6urceleria should k eeninilly hnaled 
in the insiruiiioii.il .irea of c.m h sihool 
It could Ik used 10 nmneii v.irMiiis spe- 
cialtzed inMruciional spaces. Il should 
be spacious, aiiraiiive, and inviiini; 10 
all who pass by ii c>r iliroui;h it 

The re^uruicna would umiain a 
library. Il would noi only coni.iin a li- 
brary of priJii m.iicrials. il w<»uld also 
contain a great variety of audio and vi- 
sual materials The library should be 
considered as a function or a collection 
of functions rather than a pla'^e. li 
would colled information in whatever 
form it might lie available It \%ould 
classify information in a svsteni pro- 
viding for easy and eHicient identifica- 
tion It would store the information in 
orderly and efTcilive fashion It would 
retrieve information on demand for 
teachers and students It would adapt 
information by changing its form or 
reproducing it It would lounsel on the 
use of information for studving. re- 
porting, and presentations. 

A common card catalog of all 
sources of information is essential. N'o 
teacher or student should need to de- 
cide in which form (print or nonprint) 
he or she wants help iKfore looking in 
the card catalog. 

The resourccteria would have a lo- 
cal productior^ lalMir.itory where Iwith 
teachers and students rould tonstruit 
audio and visu.il prrscntation m*»teri- 
als. Il would need paper cutter, hot 
press, slide ii>py stand, thermal trans- 
parency nwker, tape recorder, graph- 
ics materials, etc 

The resourceteiia would have an 
equipment |mm»I ft»r s|)ei lal |»ur|M»Nes in 
addition 10 st.indanl rl.i<HnH»iii ina- 
' chines, so thai almost .my ten her or 
student use could lie ani»iiHMl.iird. 
Equipment would iiicliule sutli ma- 
chines as motiim pictiiir pio|ntors. 
slide proiv<n»rs. ta|>c rctonlers. eu. 
Q •'Tare l;ml|W ;iimI nmHumaMc supplies 
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to go with equipment should be 
storkcil nearby. 

Not only local librai irs of materials, 
iHit readv aacss to additional outsule 
materials n]^si lie available throiiuh a 
materials handling, mainiename. and 
shipping .'•rra 

Teachers and students need to ob- 
serve materials Ixfore they are usetl for 
presentation to others. Reasonably iso- 
lated preview rooms are necfled for 
this purpose, 

Story telling with both print and 
nonprint materials needs to be pro- 
vided for in elementary schools. A 
comfortable and delightful little area 
adjoining the other activity arras needs 
to Ik* pnivided with a fqir degree of iso- 
lation. This room might also be used 
as a workshop and conference area. An 
alternative story area coiitiguration 
cimsists of a stepped sunken area or 
well with thick carpet and no chairs. 

Individual study facilities (carrels) 
for the easy and complete use of all 
types of study materials must be avail- 
able. Some carrels would contain only 
a reading and writiiig surface for print 
materials or battery operated equip- 
ment. Some would have electrical 
power for using a portable device from 
the equipment pooi. Some would have 
individual machines such as cassette 
plavers, disc players, filmstrip viewers, 
slide viewers, projectors for brief mov-, 
ies, and television playback-monitors. 
Some carrels might have more than 
one machine. 

The library of nonprint media and 
the equipment for using them are un- 
necessarily complicated at the present, 
time because so many separate, dis- 
tinct, and non-compatible media for- 
mras have developed through the >ear. 
Educators are now looking with con- 
siderable interest at a single machine 
and two cassettes thac havc^thc poten- 
tial of revolutionizing individual study. 
The machine is known as Fll', which 
stands for Fmgrammed Indivitlual 
Fresentaiion. The visual cassette can 
hold any material now available in 
Tilmstrip, slide, overhead trans- 
parency, or brief silent movie. The 
audio cassette can hold any material 
now available on ta|K or disc. The two 
cassettes together can reproduce fii»und 
movies or any ctmiplex combination of 
sound, still piitiires. and nMwing pic- 
tures. I he nudia lilM.iiy based on this 
device would neetl to stmk onl> the 
two types of cMSsette. and each rand 
cniuld have a single tmivers.il marhinc 
It remains to l>e seen whether the soft- 
ware to fewl this niathine is to lie 
.ivadaMe. 
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Another developmeiil being 
watched with great interest is the lin;h 
s}Kcd and low lost dupliiatioii of 
audio and visual materials \o that o:ilv 
masters arc stinkcd on the shelves and 
individual and |)eihaps smule-usc top- 
ics reprofliued on demand lot tr.nhcis 
and students We ahead) have this i a- 
pability with audio and video *asstMiev. 

A professional person needs to U* in 
charge of the resourceteri.i. In the 
smallest unit, he or she would prob- 
ably be the only |)crMm invoKed. .^s 
the size and/or activities mireased. the 
professional would need the help of a 
technical assistant and a tieriral as!>i^- 
lant. Piofessitmals with broad hack- 
grounds in library science, media or 
instructional tcihnology. instfu< tioiial 
development, and student advisin^are 
only now beginning to be prepared 
Some traditional library and audiovi- 
sual personnel are retr.iining them- 
selves. It must l)C added that <Mhers are 
hoping that the resourcetena concept 
will go away! 

A resourccteria m each major i lass- 
room building could do muib to im- 
prove education. It would promote and 
make possible the wide and wise usr of 
media in the presentationi. that te.i^h* 
ers make to their students It would 
make student's individual study far 
more interesting and productive. It 
would provide for more interesting 
and challenging interaction sessions It 
would tend to make media a^; niuib a 
part of the in-school exjier icwes ol* stu- 
dents as it is now a part of their extra- 
curricular activities 

Most schools already have rriost of 
the pieces necessary to construct a re- 
sourccteria. A quotation from John 
Gardner is appropriate* ''The parts of 
a desparately needed academic revolu- 
tion continiJC to lie around unas- 
sembled.** 
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The followi99^ is a ilisnmiott /i/i- 
per p99hlishctl jot reader reaclion. 
Send your written conttficfitx to 
Lee I'ollis. AECl Technical 
Equipment Standatth Contniiltee, 
Orant^e Unifivd School Distfict, 
HON. Glassel Street, Orani*e, Cal- 
iJoTftia 92666, 

For many years ihcrc have been opii- 
misiie and even bold prediciions of 
the role ilijif^8nim film would plav in 
cdueation if we would .iitcpi ilie op- 
porluniiies ii offers. In 1962, ai a con- 
ference on 8mm sound film in educa- 
tion, John Flory of l^asiman Kodak 
Company siaicd ih.ii/ •*rhe 8mm 
tound fdm may lirondcn ihr |)crimcier 
pf the moiion pi(;iurc indusirv much .is 
paperback books have alTctud ihe field 
of puUishing." Other proixmcms of 
ihe 8mm movement ha\e S|>okcn of 50 
dollar sound projectors to lie avMlabIc 
in every classroom and librariesbf^'^ 
dollar films jn eadi school. No\/ 
1974, we still find these prediciioils 
. unfulfilled. The silent loop 8mm filib 
has had some impact in instruction, 
bul 10 dale this is about all we can say « 
for 8mni in education. Why is this so? 

''There are two primary reasons. 
First, ihere has 4>ecn a lack of stand- 
ardization in format among the 15 or 
more manufacturers of 8mm sound 
projectors. Some units are reel-io-rcel. 
while others require special rarirnlnes 
or cassettes. There are optical sound 
and magnetic sound j)rojcciors. The 
sound may l>€ at various lot ai ions be- 
fore or after the picture. This lack of 
uniformity dis<ouiages or prnhibitsu ihe 
wide acceptance of any brand or 
format of prt»jrnor. 'I'hus. the numl)cr 
of units sold has remained low» wii,b 
the resultint* price neccsNarily hi!;h. 
Limited production of many versions 
has alM> rcsuhtd in restricted alhica- 
tk>n$ of lechniral and human en^inrcr- 
ing to each model. 

Closely rcl.itcd to the limited num- 
ber of projectors lieini; pun based is the 
limited nundier i»f Hnim prints pro- 
duced and pinch.iMil. The predicted 
10 dollar print cost has never ken 
rcali/ed, and Hnun prims have Inen 
sold at a print price very ch>sr to that 
of |6nmi. 

1)0 these facts mean ihat Xmin film 
for education is dcniineil l« In- a lost 



cause? AFXT docs not IjcIic%c this 
must \k the case. V\c recognize the 
cereal potential of Hiiiiu .md ihe needs 
that roiikl Ik: so cffec lively '^crxcd lor 
Imtli t^roup and individn.ili/« d Ic.irn- 
ini;. liut to accomplish tins i^o.il some 
adjustn^ents in thiukini^ and umterted 
efforts among intercsicd |».irucs on all 
sides must take pl.uc I'lusc include^ 
educators who purchase Hnim films' 
and projectors, tcarheis who use Hmm 
films, film prcKluccrs, lihn Lil)craio- 
rics, and cguipincni nuruif irturcrs 

The most urgent need is to reroin- 
mend and ha\e accepted .i standard 
the important featufcs of jH Snim . 
sound projectors u» in- used in educa- 
tion. Without resoUinj; lonfliMs ccm- 
ccrning optical w. inai;nciic suuml. 
and cassette or reel t^.'coniinaMus lo4)p 
cartridges for film holders, the stnnj- 
ardizdd packaging of films and ihcii 
use with any projector l annca \k real- 
ized. Without such a«reemcnf and 
then willingness to implement. iHcrc 
seems little hope for Smnyound lilm 
10 gain any degree 'if ',%ickspiead use 
in education. And wiihout wideK ar- 
'ecpted pr/jjeetor specifications, tlirre 
%yill be few purchases and feu finns 
needed ... and the chicken-egg dithoi- 
omy continues. 

An informal* group within WX V 
has squarely fated the issues described 
above, and for the liist time, a group ol 
concerned educators has sucgcsicd 
standards for a t\|)C ol audiovisn.il 
equipment, from the user's potnl oi 
view with the uicrs rc(fuin*mt nf^, 
This informal ^roup recommends ih.ii 
the Hoard of nireciors of .Nhf 1. cm 
recommendation of the Tcchnicd 
' Equipment Standards Committcir. 
propose and promulu ue the followuii! 
major S|>ecifieations for Knnn M>uncl 
pmjctutrs. The firsi i»roup of iiertiN 
lhat Tcdlows is essential and would Ik- 
rcquiicd of any 8niiu sound piojec tor 
or oilier 8mm viewing device pur- 
chascil by an edueaiicni.ii inNtitiiiioi! 
The second groufi includes cipticniai or 
desirable fr.iiiires depcnduig cm cost 
and individual prefcu ncr lac iors. 

Group 1: Rccpiited I'ealnres: 

A. Super H foniiat and IH^2l 
frames jn-r NC Miiid him n|m « d 
These aie ilicicicplcd ^lahd.iids 
in the field .it picM iit 
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B. I^'ilni rrrl rnnt.iim*r. 

A lo\v-cosi« simple, .md rrli.ihic 
^cc^ for S8nini rt'lc;isc prims, 
stand«ir(li/cd M) as lo be dimtly 
used on nny in.iclunc. or wliidi 
can \k easily insciicd wiihoiii 
tools by the user into any cas- 
Ktlecir cartridge for uscwviih his 
projcrtor. 

All films, of anv Icn^ib »p\j» 4(>0 
feet, deliveral by a lihn laWa- 
tory or film disiributor mu$yi)C 
useable on any manufaciurer*s 
projector eitber by mniin^^int; it 
reel as is now arcomplishtn! wiili 
16inm reels for 16mm projmorsX 
or they must fii easily into the 
projccior*s Ctisscite. 

C. «V Mhrco(1ini'. or sbH rhrcadtni!. 
The lilm reel nuiy In? in a i iosed 
cassette or cartridc^e which m- 
eludes both feed and take-up 
reels, or it may move from a set- 
on feed reel to a built-in take-up 
reel. With the sclf-threacling fea- 
ture, a projector mechanism lo- 
cates and draws the film lender 
into the threadini; path. By feed- 
ing the film leader into a sUr bv- 
hand in order to start the thread- 
ing activity, a lower cost mav lie 
realized, and some users even 
prefer slot ihrcadini; o\er com- 
plete 5elf-t!ireadin)5 since with 
the latter the front end of the 
leader is not !;een and may un- 
knowingly become damaged, 
thus preventing successful 
threading. 

Provision should also lie made to 
easily remove .my cover o\cr the 
threading path so film ran ik* re- 
nu>ved by hand if neces^nrv. 
D. Fast rewind tlmnp^h tlir liltn 
gate with stop luiiuoi l«»t n pi >n 
The tail end (»l the bhn nIioiiUI Ik* 
secured on the reel so th.it .it the 
completion (»f viewin*;. ii'iisum of 
the fdm will biim; into pl.iv the 
rewind eonlrol and the lilni will 
rewind inimedi.itelv. at hii;h 
speed, thniui-li the film uate to 
the stipply reel. ConsKKraiioii 
should Ik- gi\eii to the iiisiaiice^ 
wlierc the end of liliii is not m - 
cured. It sliotild i«»t Ih- lle^e^salv 
to disassemble the projector to 
retrieve the end of ihe lilm nut so 
* secured. Ill iuldilioii, pi o\isioii 



should \k madt* for a wav to stop 
the fdm ;it iiny lime durint; pro- 
jection and to rewind (piirkly to 
the supply reel, or to rewind the 
film by any ammint and replay a 
part of it as the user desires. 
The ability to rewind at any 
time and replay a section of a 
film must [k an essential feature 
of- an 8mm projcetor lieeause 
much of the use of 8mm will l)C 
for small group and iiidi\idual 
viewing wjiich may require de- 
tailed or repetitive study of teeh- 
niques and processes. The end- 
less loop eartridt;e, while uscfuf 
for some situations in education, 
can only cycle to the Ivginiiini; 
in real time (18/ 24 frames per 
second) without rewind rapa- 
bility In addition, the loop r«ir- 
iridge is costly to lond, cannot lie 
done locally, requirCN special lu^ 
\ brication and [leriodic servicing, 
and is diflieult to repair, with 
damagnl films only partially 
serviceable a£;ain. 
E. Optieal sotinci with p>us 22 
frame s>ii(hroniy.inoii . 
The (|ual It y of reprod uct ion 
from an optical soundtrack on 
8mm film is acceptable. The 
economy in release printing of 
commereially-prepared materi- 
als over nnignctic track must t)C 
realized. AImi, maintaining the 
intet;rity of information on the 
traek is recognized with optical 
asop|)osed to the pcissibilitics for 
erasing and sultstituiing narra- 
ti«m as can lie done on a mag- 
netie tr.iek. Uut there arc speeial 
appi ieat icms of the magnet ic 
sound feature, such aN for Iik.iI 
priHluitiim aiul bi-lint^o.il needs 
whi«h ni.ike ii desir.ible to albo 
have available projectors with 
inagnrtir smmd lapability. lUit 
f«»r gener.il use of (ommeirial 
iiiaierials, ptical sound is 
St ninthly reeommended. 

lih' thirh'/tmrftt o/ m\ fnnfn'tffr for 
fiir I'l rduiHlfm ^hmUl ^\\x coriwc/- 
rrntiofi /o: 

1 A. Profession.d ipi.iliiv of the unit. 

1 rniiiiimg Iniiited ni.iinten.uuc 

< ovTr a long use |ieri(Hl. 

H. CJiialiiv seimi itn;mr of suf* 



fieient si/e for viewing by indi- 
viduals and (or giinips of up to 
40 [Kf.sons. 

(I, Quality s«fUiui for narr.iiion and 
piusiv to pn»vule f<»i (onxrnicnt 
and plcis.int listroing with pio- 
visicm for an extern. il speaker or. 
ai least two headsets. 

I), Modular const mhimmi n»r e.isv 
scH'icing and repLHeinent ol 
parts. 

E. Provision for srcurin'^ the unit 
against thefti (c.g . a hnW in \Uv 
base of kaine for duiinng to a 
stand or table). 

F. A variety of focal leni;t^j lenscv 
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G. Minipitim noiM- Itoni ipe pi«i;i(- 
. lor medianism. 

H. UL and CSA appifoN il for 
safety. ' 

Group 2: Optional but not Essen 
tial Features: 
^ A. Fa^t foiward cnntrol 

B. .Still picture cnntrnl . 

C. Sound pla\lMd; lontl 

Optical 22 Ir.uncN) n'- • - 
netic (4 \^ Iranv'M 

D ^>ound pla\h.uk (oi!\iiin.u:on .«s 
in *( V and in .t'tdUMui itn\-M ^ \ ^ 
sound rceordoF^ <ou'!>^'>^' "L 
These features inCiidup J ina\ Immoo- 
" sidcred on the basic piojertor. or mii*ju 
be available on one or more additional 
models. The price of the basic v.im 
should Ixr kept to a niinimuni to lN*tter 
insure volume use. 

Group Members 

Raymond \Vv man —Chair ni.in, 
PII-7 .American National .StaiuLiids 
Institute 

I lerlicrt rarnier— Vice IVesiclent 
F.duc aticm.il Alfaiis. SM PfK 

Lee Follis— Chairman. .\Kr:T 
Technical Kquipiiicnt Staiicl.iid> Com- 
mittee 

Richard Nike k — Deputy Kxe<uii\e 
Direrlor. AKCI - 

Robert (Icrletti— l.os Angele.< 
OiMiuy Sc bends 

INcVce Patterson- Chaiifn.in. 
AKCT KoMu I'ilin l'V>tiv.il ( '.(MnmiiU i* 

Neal Kcvbn SMni. (;rnup 
Chairman 

Jerrobl Kc*i:ip- (^rcnip ('.h.iitinaii. 
San Jose .State University 
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RAYMOND WYM AN 

THE UNMET PROMISE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 



Thi significant question raised lf\ Professor Wyrtian tn thts 
essay jdesefves a considered response. Your comments and 
reactions unit be appiectati-d.^l'Mw * 

Tradiiional audiovisual tlc\iics and icchniqcics such as 
films, slides, and rccordinqs arc ici;ulail> used by icachcrs 
wiihin ihc teaching aijid Icariiini' situ.iiion. Se\cral newer 
audiovisual dev ices and techniques siith as television, radio, 
con)puters» anil tclelci:ture> are brf)ught into the classroom 
by way of wires, cables^ and electromagnetic waves The lat- 
ter arc commonly described as telecommunications, from 
the Greek te{e meaning ''far*' or "far olV* or "lb denote op- 
erating at a tlistance." The formvr for this discussion, are^ 
being dcscril>c(l as juxtaconmuinitatkms from the Latin 
ju\ta meaning **situated near.*' 

Juxt^coinmunicatiojis for the Improvement of instruction 
have bqen used for a Icng time from the early lantern slides, 
filmstiips, discs, silent motion pictures, etc.; up lo the 
present 3C x 30mm slides, overhead proiccti6n, st>und mo- 
tion pictures, aildiolapcs. sound slides, videota'i^cs. etc 

Tcleconimunications started with radio 40 years agor, and 
is now represented bv broadcast iflevision, cable television 
(originating within a school studio or a distant studio), tele- 
Irclure^ our telephone lmes» remote-accc^s^or dial-arcess 
information systems, and time-shared interactive cbmput- 
^ ers. 

The telecommunication concept for imp^ving in'-school 
education has licen hcavilv financed, technologic allv per- 
fected, vigorously demonstrated, and widely piomoted. It 
has Ijeen a (olossal failure. We mii;ht have better put our re- 
vouries into i!npro\in(» inxiacominunications. 

It has taken me a long time to state this conclusion pub- 
lifl^ to m>'-pcofessional colleagues e\eiuhou4^ hnve been 
aware of it (oi soniejimeJvst^cnir^ even to 

question whethrrTlTe great god 7V/f could Ik anything but a 
magnificent and munificeat gjfi to all schools that st ..^nt to 
take a giant step foi ward in iniprov mi; education 

I too worshipped telctommunications for many years. I 
wired sihools to make use of vVao in all classr'Minis simulta- 
neously. I was an early obsei.ei pnd clirunicler of the Ha- 
gcrstown T.V. Pioject. I published on th'* MPA fl Pioject. 
I tried hard to |>rrsuade my universit> establish a TV 
station, or at least connect all campus b»jildin4;s to a studio. 
1 promoted tclccominunication!^ in my classes and on the 
stump 



In the meantime, the juxtacommanications tontinucd a 
slow development with gradually iinpioved device:* tor en- 
abling icaclicrs to irproduce sound and/<n visual materials 
within the classroom, custom tail<iie<l in content and tiiniiig, 
and explicitly related to the unique needs of their own stu- 
dents. 

It is interesting to conjtcture what might have happened 
to edutation during the past 20 yeais if the funds* technical 
expertise, and promotion put into trlccomniunitatiims had 
instead been put into juxtacommunicat^ons. 

The promise of telecominunuaiiuns has been so great 
that countless educators have cbm!)cd on the bandwagon 
The best teachers in the bc^a^quippcd studios with the best 
equipment, best maieriali, .idequaic suppoM ^lafT, rescauU 
facilities, and expert consultatio.n could make then prorii- 
tations available to any nunibrr .r .. .Anis in aiiv gco-^ 
graphical area at low cost on a per pupil b:«sis. Fuiihei-' 
more, the studio teacher or prognminer could devote all of 
every day to the superb preparation of a sincle presentation 
The regular classroom teacher with limited expertise, tiir.c, 
. equipnient. materials, and environment could brinr. educa- 
tional rithcs into his or her leaching/ le..;ning setting-; or 
situations at the flick of a switch. .A mat velous team of A few 
remote master teachers and many local classroom tr.icheis 
could capitabze on scarce rssouiccs and make them avail- 
able to all. The system would also pi (.vide such la» i;c re- 
wards for great teachers that ihcy would be kept in teaching 
rather than pnimoted to adnlinistiation or lured elsewhere 

What went wrong^ Why should a j.\stem with 5o nian\ 
advantages, so much support, and so much publ'ci»y f id \o 
•fulfill the promise? 

The unmet promise may be due to the failure of class- 
. room teachers to make opiimuin use of tcle(oinmunKati(m<; 
Or the unmet promise ma/ Ik the fault of the pionioteis of 
telecommunications who failed to leali/e an essential 'hai- 
acteristic of the great army of classuxmi teatheis who are 
primarily responsible for the day-to-dav teathing and le.u n- 
ing activities of all of our students I U'lic\e that (he latter 
fault is the crux of the situation in which we ha\e tiemcn- 
doiis educational resources that aie I iigely unused. 

Classro(mi teachers generally prefer liiniied an<l Iwal re* 
sources for group and individual puscntaiions to inuih ImM- 
tcr and more distant resoiirtes I'liey prefer resoiiues that 
they r;m schedule and ies(he<ftile as thev please. They pre- 
fer to capitalize on theil own stiengihs raiher than the 

Contifittrd on page 72. 
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$trcnRihb (»f oihcrs. Thc\ prefer lo rel.ue coiisiaqilv lo ilie 
obvious needs of ilini own. .ind well known, suulenis uiiher 
than telv on disi.uu ex|Kris 

I he tesuli of ihi^ f.nluie lo undcisuind dassroom le.uher 
preferences has l>cen a ireniendt»us w.isic of M.irce eduu- 
tional resouries o!» lar(»elv unuseti ieihnt»lo»?ii:d while ele- 
phants. I ha\<|f)cen shown so man\ srhtKil ielc\iMon studios 
costinR m.in\ thousands of dollars that are practually 
unused aftei the untial showiWefTeit and the w.irraniv on 
ihe equipment has expiicd I ha\c scch mi manv reniote-.K - 
cess or dial-access individual siud\ systems wuh (tiuntless 
ratks of cx|)ensive equipment and many full\ eqjip|H;d lai- 
reK also lar^eU unused. Computet terminals mc the latest 
example of niuliiplr local use of di^ant espeitise tlun teach- 
ers have iKen caic^led to use with mostU apathetic lesiihs 
Perhaps we can sckhi duplitaie the disaster with satellite* 

Meantime, the local lesource center or resourcetciia has 
gradually improved and expanded lo take care of ^eniiine 
and acc epted needs of i l:?ssroom teachers .md their students. 

This docs not mean that leleioninninuations di»es not 
have an imo«»rtant pLue in education. It ctriain!\ does It 
provides reniaikable oiit-t)f-school learning expeririices for 
masses of siiKlciits. It can do muih for students remote from 
rcsrji.r centeis The oix'n uni\eisitv m.ikes major me t)f 
ielev*'n..nunicatinns Lifelong le.unmg and part-time learn- 
ing can be hel|Kd iiemendt»usl\ bv teleconimuiiu atimis. 
The innovative teacher can coiistaiulv upc^rade his or her 
preparation In |udic lous use of available teleiourses and in- 
formal leleccMnniuiiicaiion 

But given a choice l)eiween loial resourc es and remote re- 
sources for icgular class use. leathers prefer the hnal vari- 
ety, even though thrx \k much moie limited The ilassi(M»ni 
teacher using a ieiiM»ie resource (»''ien feels undcieiiiplo>ed 
and foiced inu) a mold m»t t)f his or liei making or desire 
With hnai lesiuines. the leaihei remains an essential and 
high level manager of the leaching learrii»i- eiidea\t»i . Ccin- 
trol is centeied in a ItKal. humane, /aid ies|)imdiiig pciscm. 

What might have Ihtii amanplished if we had put our ef- 
forts into Icnal iest»uuetei las at the le\el we ha\e put them 
down the leleconiniuiiic atitms i.iiholc^ 

We wouhl undoubtcdiv have »vell-cquip|icd lesouice- 
lerias near to eveiy teacher, leadicis and students who 



sought information in print or audio/\isual foinis would 
usuallv ha\e it for group presentations oi indi\idual sutd\ 
Equipnieiit/niaierial rtmtbiiiatioiis would have Iwcn ;m-i- 
fecied and mass produced sA thai a gieat varietx ol high 
quality materials could Ik* ^asilv repiwluced as nenled 
R( s for leaching and lean^ing would Ik loiistiuctcd or 
ren(»> Jtcd for easy use of nieciia. Local pioduituni (cnieis 
would lie well equipped andWiaOed to pioduie oi help 
teachers and students to produle custom tailoietl mate? i.ds 
not available in ccmimeicial foiln. It is not too late w rc un;- 
ni7e what has happened. and to take corrcciivo steps We 
can start now to pu uiccs into poi table telex im.mi 
raihei than studios We ledesign sihools/oi hnal us< (»f 
media rather than wiiiiig uieiii with cables We laii emplnv 
our Iksi teachers as local te.un Icadeis lailier than seiubng 
them to regional produ* tion centers. We can purchase sioall 
eliild can have the piogiani he or she needs when needed 
rather than wjien a master schedule iiiduaies it. We can 
supixHi the developnieni of rapid and iiie\penM\e siib and 
motion picture dupluaiors We can make visual and oi 
audio lonnnunicaiions as ubiquitous as print 

We can enhacc ihe eflTectiveness and self-iespcet c»f the 
large, dedicated, and competent corps of teachers who jic 
ultimately res|)cmsible for the education of c»ur MudeniN 
And we can make our students far ni<»re responsible fftr 
their own education through the use of .ni e.\c it iiig vai ietv (»f 
locally available equipmeni andVinaierials r* 
"But what should I do with tWb 30 iliousaiid dollji pa</k- 
agc of inoperative teleccMiimunWaticnis equipment ib-UfUie 
boss has refused to support m the niannci to which m Ix- 
came acc ustcmied Peihaps the Foid Fomidaiimi wtudd 
provide some pii/e mcniev f(»r thelicst aiisweis 
^Raytnotui Wyman, ihwitor, XoUhatu Re^i'fnai Mtuh* 
Ci'titerf.rihv Dvaf, L'mirt^ity nf Maiiaihine'*.. Amfu f^t 
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An Optimum Interaction 
Learning Laboratory 



Raymond Wyman 

The revolutions in learning theory and educational 
media have not been matched with facilities to make 
their application possible or probable. The Northeast 
Regional Media Center for the Deaf 4nd the Boston 
School for the Deaf have constructed and equipped a 
special learning laboratory based on practical applica- 
tions of modern l»arning theories and optimum 
utilizati'>n of currently available equipment, materials 
and technology. 

Optimum Teaching-Learning Situations 

Various contributions to what we know about 
optimum teaching-learning situations have oeen sum- 
marized in the teaching-learning cycle which appears 

in Figure 1 . ^ ^ j 

The teacher has major goals usually described as 
knowledge, understanding, principles, skills, attitudes, 
ideas etx:., that have come from experience with the 
subject matter to be mastered. These goals are 
initially meaningless to the student so the major goals 
remain in the teacher's plan book. 

Major goals must be broken down mto objec- 
tives that can be stated in terms of behaviors to be 
observed and evaluated. 

The teacher must next select or prepare appro- 
priate teaching materials for group presentations or 
fpr individual study. These materials are arranged for 
logical use by the learner or learners with well-known 
characteristics and entry behaviors. The media most 
Kkely to be effective for specific learners in specific 
Situations should ideally be used. The unfortunate 
ktate of affairs is that most teaching consists of 
Liking and most individual learning consists of 
[reading. 

Selected materials must next be exposed to the 
senses of the learners. With hearing impairment, only 
one sense becomes dominant. "Do not say that I am 
deaf but that I am primarily dependent on my eyes 
for communication." Arrangements must then be 
made to provide the very best visual stimuli for 
students, accompanied by the best sound for what- 
ever residual hearing they may have. 

Students in most school situations must perceive 
selected stimuli directly related to their individual 
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needs within a hodgepodge of competing and con- 
flicting stimuli. 

Students must react or respond to what they 
perceive. Passive students arc not students, but mere 
bystanders to the educational process. Learning re- 
quires that action follows perception, and the sooner 
the better. Teaching machines and programmed learn- 
ing, for the first time, made teachers really aware of 
the necessity for frequent and observable responses. 
Unfortunately, the typical teaching-learning situation 
includes long periods of presentation follov/ed by 
long-delayed opportunities to respond. 

Student reaction, responses or behavior must be 
monitored, reinforced and evaluated. Reinforcement 
means anything that tends to produce or repeat the 
observed and desired behavior. U may be a nod of the 
head, a word of encouragement, praise, movement of 
a counter, etc. Many studies indicate that the sooner 
the reinforcement follows behavior, the better the 
learning situation. 

Monitoring of the successes and failures of 
students exposed to a teaching-learning system pro- 
vides the raw material for evaluation of the total 
system and its many individual components, such as 
environment, objectives, materials, etc. All future 
teaching-learning activities should be based on evalua- 
tion of previous activities. 



The Laboratory 

The purpose of the optimum interaction learn- 
ing laboratory is to make the teaching-learning cycle 
noted above more efficient. 

A diagram of the room or laboratory is shown in 
Figure 2. This room is an expansion and retinemcht 
of the Mediated Interaction Visual Response, MIVR, 
system developed by the author in 1968. MIVR 
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Figure 2 




rooms have been set up in many schools for th^ deaf 
and more^ are planned. Research conducted' with 
MIVR systems has been very encouraging/ Eachus 
(1969) has reported on his research /elated to 
sentence writing by fourth grade deat^children in 
which performance increased from 26-7i5 percent of 
sentences with errors to 92-100 percenft of sentences 
without errors. Piper (1970) cond^/cted an experi- 
ment on question-writing by eight- to nine-year-old 
deaf children. She reported that they started with an 
average of about 50 percent of questions correct and 
ended with 80-100 percent of questions without 
errors. Gonzales (1971) experimented with five-year- 
old deaf students in reading readiness. They began the 
experiment making 1^^-50 percent of their responses 
correctly and ended with accuracies of 85-100 per- 
cent. Barrette (1971) conducted an experiment with 
hearing high school students in chemistry. Students 
began the experiment meeting 62 percent of the 
performance objectives and ended the experiment 
meeting 89 percent of the performance objectives. 

To those unfamiliar with the usual insignificant 
gains from controlled experiments, the gains reported 
above are almost unbelievable. The desirable charac- 
teristics of MIVR reported by the experimenters are 
as follows: 



1. 



3. 

5. 
6. 



7. 



Generates active student reponse, either 
choice or composed. 

Allows all responses to be directly moni- 
tored by teacher. 

Permits immediate consequence for each 
student. 

Allows teacher to remediate errors without 
punishing. 

Fosters full interaction in a class. 
Provides setting for performance based 
lessons. 

Determines pace of lessons by student 
responses. 
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8. Facilitat!S complete records of achieve* 

ment. 

Teachers using the laboratory at the Boston 
School for the Deuf have an optimum opportunity to 
make use of the teaching-learning cycle. 

They prepare behavioral objectives from their 
major goals and then select and create appropriate 
teaching and lear .ing materials. The laboratory is 
directly across the hall from an excellent arnJ compre- 
hensive instructional materiais center. 

Teachers schedule their classei> in the laboratory 
on a needs-and-de^re basis for 20-30 minute concen- 
trated learning experiences. 

Presentations \y students can be made on the 
teacher's overhead /roject6r, filmstrip projector, 2x2 
projector, motion picture projector, television moni- 
tors, disc player, tape player or orally. Equipment for 
such presentati^ ns is constantly available and ready 
to use at the flip of a switch. A great variety of 
existing and specially created materials can b^e used 
for presentation. 

Students have an unusual opportunity to per- 
ceive sights and sounds. High quality projection and 
television equipment of current design is included. A 
high fidelity and flexible sound syst<*m is included 
with headsets for all students and the teacher with 
individual binaural volume controls. There are no 
windows, tackboards, posters, calendars, chalkboard 
or any other visual noise to compete with planned 
visual messages. All sounds delivered to headsets 
originate in discs, tapes, TV cable, movie sound tracks 
or from microphones on booms attached to the 
headsets not more than two inches from the source of 
sound. 

Student responses may consist of writing, draw- 
ing, pointing, selecti.-g, matching, opposing, identify- 
ing, restating, sirr.plifying, analyzing, synthesizing, 
solving, diagramming, drawing, sketching, composing, 
coloring, completing, charting, mapping, etc. All of 
these behaviors can be planned for, taught for and 
immediately and ^multaneously observed on up to 
10 student overhead projectors. In a typical class- 
room situation, students take turns responding. In 
this situation, every student takes a turn every time. 
With 10 stations, one student makes 10 times as 
many responses! 

Responses can be scanned easily and quickly and 
appropriate reinforcement and correction provided. 
Scanning of response is made easier by having 
nMmbercd or letter boxes on response transparencies 
at each student station. Evaluation of teaching and 
learning continues constantly as responses from all 
students are observed. 

Each student station also has a red light, a green 
light and a counter. Each of these signaling devices is 
activated by buttons at the teaching console. A 
variety of uses can be made of these signals. Right 
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and wrong behavior:, can be immediately and individ* 
'Uilly indicated. Shaping can be done by indicating 
any identifiable response toward or away from a 
desired go^il. Points on the counter can be given for 
cvcty acceptable response and certain numbers of 
points can be traded for or equated to any desired 
reinforcer in a typical token economy situation. 

Each student also has a call button that flashes a 
number light at the teacher's station. When a student 
needs help or wants to signal that he is ready for 
reinforcement or correction, he simply pushes his 
button. The teacher's response can be a nod of the 
head, a green light, red light, counter advance or 
written message on the overhead. Visual dialogue (as 
well as oral dialogue) is constantly possible. 

The system for the first time provides a com- 
plete opportunity for a teacher to use modern media, 
technology and learning theory. It is relatively simple, 
entirely teacher-operated and self-contained. It also 
makes students a part of the media and technology 
program rather than observers of a .teacher using 
them. Although most experimentation has been 
conducted with hearing impaired subjects, several 
experiments indicate that the system works very well 
with other children. □ 
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Open Learning Systems: 

Toward Humanistic 
Educational Technology 

Robert T. Filep 

We stand on the threshold of a great cra-or A^hich 
may provide humanistic education to all p<^ le, in a 
quantity and qualify heretofore unknown 

To achieve this promise, we must demand 
greater use of television and other media within , 
validated educational technology systems called 
"open learning systems." Open learning systems have 
the following characteristics: 

• Access at low cost for all who want service. 

• Provide cither alternatives to current insti- 
tutions of learning or be highly integrated 
with ongoing endeavors. 

• Utilize not only television but radio, fac- 
simile transmission, non-broadcast mate- 
rials and new two-way interactive response 
devu:es. 

• Provide a wide "network" of personnel 
who have been trained to assist in aiding 
learners via resource centers, and provide, 
in concert with the learners, evaluative data 
as to the system's effectiveness. 

Systenis bearing some of these characteristics are 
the Open University of Great Britain, Sweden's TRU, 
the Munich Telecollege, the work of the japancse 
Broadcasting Corporation and the U.S.A.'s Chicago 
TV College, S«am^ Street and the Electric Company. 
The characteristics and components that have been 
successful, and less than successful, need to be 
examined carefully as we evolve more complex open 
learning systems requiring creative coordination of all 
technological and human components. 

Characteristics of currently operating open 
learning systems require careful consideration. In- 
cluded in such consideration would be the potential 
of greater cost benefits through use of these systems; 
the reexamination of new and QXt2i\\sc approaches to 
management in- developing and operating such en- 
deavors; a requirement to give added attention to 
utilization of the non-broadcast learning products of 
such systems; the emergence of new training require- 
ments for personnel to operate such learning activi- 
ties; and the implantation of developmental testing 
and summative evaluation from the outset. 

Robert T. Fllcp is Assoc^a^e Commissioner and Dirccto*', 
National Center for Edt',-* '^nal TcchnoloRy, \JS. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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Special Strategies for a Special Problem 

Improving Communication Between 

Hearing Impaired Adolescents and Their Parents 

|. Allison Rossett 

A Vital and intense concern of hearing parents and '^'^'^ ';''""^J";^%1 
children is the improvement of their communication w.th each other, ne 
tZZ Media Center for the Deaf has designed a parent program to 
Sate this communication. It is based on group discussu,ns focusmg on 
^e Zenn'i^vidual responses to the emotional a,ul factual experiences 

tures of parents and hearing impaired adolescents /''"'^"'•/^^ 
s"tZions and provide the stimulus for discussion and for subsequent 
modification of communication beluiviors. 

Wh,, .re .he .hings th,. concern hearing impaired ^^^''^'f ^^/^.f 

worry ^^;f-:^:zr^-:i;zi^ ^ 

or Se, * They c,me from H different schools in ,he Nor.hea t 
doL^n y re^den.ial and representing a variety of -vronmen. and 
!o^r ica.io'n methodologies. Unanimously . .hese .een-age^ p.npo.n.cd 

pro!J;ls Zln deaf adolescents and hearin, paren.. - such « .r,« 

r:;::ror;Lmanyhcar.ngparen»a^^^ 

share their ideas, information, and emotions. The teen f^'^ ^''^ J , 
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prnnl behiTOfi or .liltudet which would faciliutt p,„„KI,iW .„,„. 

program based on the following assumptions: 

V paints of exceptional 

children have a special responsibility for their child's learninr 

LsZz:s:i^j:r::r " '"''""^"^ «'«ionshipa„d. 

ii, 'L"'."'' ^" communicate more effectively; , program 

p\rt.cHiid ^^cTr 

The parents are the hearing impaired child's initial link with the world 
aeaimg .n environment which influences his learning. Because they pro' 
vide the expcnences which shape the child's behaviors, it is relevant and 
cnCical to focus on the parents and their concerns when considering the 
growth and development of the hearing impaired child 
. « »P<:cial need for their parents. Under- 

standably the very young deaf child may rely more on his parents than 
does his heanng peer. He turns to his parents for explanations of the 
unknowns tha> are more easily inferred by a hearing child ^nd for the 
Mjoyment and the language stimulation that hearing children naturally 
receive from their constant interaction with a variety of people Also he 

I^llfTh.!?" ^"T °' '"«"«nce regarding those ex|ieri- 

encts that his youth and deafness make difficult. Sesamt Street the soap 
operas or the neighborhood children cannot be expected to provide the 
deaf child with the same kind of stimulation and encouragement that a 
parent „ ,ble to give him. It is the interaction between a young deaf child 
and his parents which provides the language base, the learning behaviors 
and the feelings about himself which enable intellectual and social growth 
to occur. The parents of a deaf child can and must learn to improve this 
interaction. *^ 

dSd^ teaming" " *° P"'^*"* *"*' relationihip and. thus, to the 

For many hearing parents and their deaf children, the sigiis of unsuc- 
cessful communication begin at the child's birth. The chUd is deaf and 
does not immediately respond to the single, isolated stimulus of his 
mother's or father's voice. The parent who receives no response to his 
greeting, singing, or bantering may stop or limit this behavior when.he is 
with the child. Very early, usually far before a diagnosis of deafness is 
obtained, the parent has begun to make fewer communication overtures to 
the child. 
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Often, after the diagnosis of deafness, the parents do not know wliat to 
do. They are not consciously aware of the communication techniques they 
have been using with hearing people, and they do not know how to 
modify, adjust, and supplement these techniques for their hearmg im- 
paired child. Some parents continue to do what they have been doing with 
other nonresponsive children: the^ talk, they shout, they become irritated, 
and often they become noticeably angry. Realizing how little the child « 
understanding, they may feel guilty because they are unab'e to make 
themselves understood. 

This pattern is not, however, typical of all hearing homes with deaf 
children. Many parents da learn varied and effective means of commu- 
nicating with their deaf child. It is these parents who are most successful m 
cementing a positive relationship with their child and in providing pivotal 
language-yielding experiences. The communication pattern that is set early 
in the child's life can yield cither frustration or joy for the child and his 
parents. If communication is blocked, neither is able to send or receive the 
vital messages which bind them to each other and which also tic the child 
to the outside world. Yet, if communication is facilitated, this essential 
sharing of messages and attitudes enriches all their lives. 

Parents are educators. Just as children benefit from carefully considered 
goals, well-developed content, and effective strategies of salaried educa- 
tors, they need the same thought and planning from their parents. The 
baby is bom; the baby enters the home; the parents m et, greet, and raise 
the child. Too often this ^'raising" proceeds with little introspection, in- 
struction,or evaluation. 

Most parents love their children and many of these loving parents are 
able to communicate with their children consistently and effectively. They 
know the direction in which they want their children to travel and they 
have thought about and carried out some processes which will enable their 
children to reach these objectives. Their establishment of goals and the 
procedures for attaining them can and should be shared with other 
parents. This can become the core of a program to facilitate comniunica- 
tion between hearir?g parents and their deaf children through a program 
based on dialogue and the establishment of successful communication 
behaviors in familiar family situations. 



a media-oriented parent education program 

Input from parents, educators of the deaf, and deaf adolescents led to 
the development of a parent education program based on visual representa- 
tions of experiences that may confront the family of a hearing impaired 
child. The program defines parent-child communication as the transfer of 
ideas, information, and feelings between hearing parents and their deaf 
children; it is based on the assumption that Ihis transfer can be improved. 
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n order to lalk «,d learn about their communication experiences with 
the r heanng .^paired children, i, is often helpful for parents to I^J 
objecf vely at sorne of the communication situations in which they L 
he,r children Hnd themselves. If parents can examine these situations and 
choose plan, and practice new communication behaviors that «em ap 
prcnate for them, the How of information, ideas, and emotions wUI be 

T'^^t r' T^'" "-"biguity IS intended; tlicy are 

meant to evoke varying reactions from the individuals who view them The 
accompanying written discussions offer various ways of looking at these 
situations and of facilitating the parent<hild interaction 



Visual 1 Mother, newborn baby, and deaf son. 




I. Dtsmption of the visual: The deaf son is observing his mother feeding 
her newborn baby. " 

II. Suggested questlom: What is happening here? What does the son feel> 
Does he communicate anything to his nwther? How does she react? What 
can she do to include him in the feeding process? Have you been in this 
situation? What specific thinos did you do before and after the birth of the 
new child to prepare the deaf child for the newcomer? 

III. Subjects for discussim^ and parent reaction: l> ,he feelings of a child 
when a new child enters the home; 2) communication with the child about 
the birth of a baby brother or sister; 3) methods of including the deaf 
child (or any child) in caring for the infant. 

Comments: There has been a strong, ' Oh, yesi That happened to us " 
reaction toNhis visual. The parents are asked how they involved their child 
•nd are requested to list specific suggestions not included in Section IV 
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IV. Parent bthavior^ 1) Prior to the birth of the r>ew child, x\\e parents 
oommunicate with theXchild about thi$ event through speech, drawings, or 
other appropriate methMs. (The depth of the explanation of the birth will 
vary with the maturity or\the child.) The important thing Is that the child 
be prepared for the mothers disfippearance and her eventual reappearance 
with the infant. 2) The parerVt a>ks the deaf child to help feed, bathe, and 
clothe the infant. 3) The pareV takes time to participate in some of the 
activities which she/he has prev'lously shared with the deaf child and ex- 
plains why it is no longer possibl^sto do others. 4) The parent communi- 
cates the concept of brother and sister and takes the child to visit other 
families in which there are brothers and sisters. 

Vi$u8l 2 The family of a tiearing impatred cKild at the dinner table. 




I. Otscription of the visual: A family is gathered around the dinner table, 
happily talking and laughing with each other. The deaf son is tapping his 
sister's shoulder. ^ 

II. Suggested qyestiom: What Is the problem here? What Is the deaf son 
feeling? What does he say or do? What coukJ his parents or siblings do? 
Does this happen at your dinner table? How do you Involve your deaf 
child? How much does your deaf child contribute to dinr>er conversation? 

III. Subjects for discusiion and parent reaction: 1) problems that the deaf 
chikJ and his family hav« in communicating with each other; 2) methods 
for reducing these communication problems. 

AMit if74 sat 
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Comments: Because this situation is so specific, parents have often ex- 
pressed strong identification with it and sadness that it occurs at their 
dmner tables. Perhaps members of families with a deaf child should rotate 
seats so that different individuals are responsible for doing the necessary 
repeating or interpreting and are praised for^their contribution. Often 
parents give this communication responsibility to the hearing siblings, ex- 
plaining that the major responsibility of the parents is making and serving 
the food. However, if the latter responvbility is shared, then the com- 
munication effort can be share'i also. 

IV. Parent bthaviors: 1) Parents discuss the difficulty in rapid, emotional 

communication with their deaf child! 2) Parents discuss the deaf child's 

feelings about seeing communication occuriing all around her^lm at the 

dinner table. 3) Parents discuss the importance of including the deaf child , 

with the hearing children and plan for a rotating system by which each 

Individual takes responsibility for interpreting or repeating. 4) Parents 

themselves communicate to the child what is going on at the dinner table. 

5) Parents ask the deaf child's opinion during dinner conversations and 

encourage the hearing siblings to do so also. 6) Whenever the family is 

gathered to eat. parents ask the deaf child to relate a story or incident that 

occurred during the day. 

Visual 3 Father, deaf son, and scout troop. 

when Im on Eagle 
Scout I vyon't be deaf 
onymore. Right» Daddy 




I. Dttcription of tht visual: A father and son are walking out to a car full 
Of boys in the son*s scout troop. The son questions the father. 
H. Suggested quettions: What does the father feel after this question? 
What does he say? What prompted the son to ask the qui»srion? Has your 
deaf child asked a sinr^llar question? How did you respond? Did you discuss 
the child's question and your response with your spouse? 

III. Subjects for discussion and parent reaction: 1) the child's feelings 
about being deaf and his comnr^unication of those feelings; 2) the deaf 
child's desire to be a hearing child; 3) the parent's response to the child's 
feelings and wishes concerning his deafness; 4) the deaf child's participa- 
tion in traditional learning activities such as scouting. 

IV. Parent behaviors: 1) The parent encourages the child to talk about 
being deaf. 2) The parent explains to the child that there are children who 
hear and others who cannot. 3) The parent honestly communicates to the 

' child that his hearing loss will not disappear with good behavior, gradua- 
tion, or pronfK)tion to an Eagle Scout. 4) The parent discusses his/her 
response to the child's questions with his/her spouse. 5) The pa7ent finds 
out about local girl and boy scout organizations so that the child might 
foin one. 

Visual 4 Mother, daiijghter, and teen-agers. 




I. Descrifrtion of ttie visual: A nrwther and daughter are walking down the 
street. The mother watches her daughter as she looks at a car full of 
laughing teen-agers. 
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II. Suggttted questions: What is happening here? What is the daughter 
thinking? What is the mother thinking? Do they say anything t6 each 
other? Is it difficult for a deaf adolesccnj^to^iflteract socially with hearing 
peers? Does your child ^pend time with hearing peers? Do you prefer your 
child to date hearing boys or girls? How can you encourage or discourage 
this interaction? 

III. Subiecti for discussion and parent reaction: 1) expectations for the 
deaf child's social life; 2) communication with the deaf child about inter- 

; action with hearing peers; 3) the deaf chiW's friends. 
^ - Comments: Some parents have felt that the mother in this visual is trying 
to hold the daughter back and away from more sophisticated hearing 
* adolescents. Others have felt that she may be sad that her daughter is not 
in the car; still others have said that the daughter couldn't possibly join t^e 
group in the car because she is deaf. The parents' reactions varied with 
. their own expectations, their child's social life, and their attitude toward 
\ the integration of hearing and deaf children. 

IV. Parent behaviors: 1) The parents discuss the child's deafness and its 
social ramifications. 2) The parents ask the deaf adolescent how she/he 
feels about interacting socially with hearing people. 3) The parents ques- 
tion the adolescent about her/his feelings and support her^is preference. 
4) The parents let their child know that they will answer her'^ ^^iiest.ons 
about male/female relationships. 

effective communication - a worthwhile goal 

Parents can learn how to communicate more elfectively with their hear- 
ing impaired chUOrcn by aj^inR themselves and other parents questions 
about the communication process and by adopting new ways to carry out 
this process. Changes will come as the parents ask themselves these ques- 
tions and deal frankly with the answers: 

Am I ^rfectively communicating with my deaf child? 

What ire our problems in communication? 

Where <an I begin to change my interaction with my child? 

What are Ihe changes I want (need) to make? 

How will I know if I have made these changes? 
Introspectioh, analysis, and evaluation will lead to the facilitation of com- 
munication between hearing parents and their deaf children. While deaf- 
ness makes the sharing of thoughts, ideas, and feelings more difficult, it 

docs not make this parcnl-child c ommunicati on iniposstbic 

Author's Note: This program is now being reviewed by the National Ten- 
ter and will be available at no or nominal cost to parent and school groups 
from the National Center on Educational Media and Materials (or the 
Hrtdicappcd. Ohio State University. 220 West 12th Street. Columbus. 
Ohio 43210. ( A 
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NEEDED: A NEW HLNSTRIP FORMAT 




Filmstrips, once called slldefllDs, were invented in the twenties to 
make still pictures and captions available to class size groups of students, 
which meant 30-40 individuals^ in a large room. Projectors had 100-200 watt 
lamps, optical systems werje inefficient, screens were poor and darkening 
was very limited. The large 35mm film single frane image (18 X 24t(im) was 
needed in order to get screen images of reasonable size and quality, Com^ 
pletely manual threading of a loose length of film was easily mastered by the 
teacher or an older specially trained student. Strips were each used once 
or twice a year and they lasted indefinitely. So few were cataloged, stored 
and used that small round cans were not a problem. 

Double frame filmstrips with 24 X 36iiin images along the strip, rather 
than across, enjoyed a brief jjetJularity in order to obtain acceptable screen 
ges under difficult conditions. They are still very common in Europe and 
seldom seen in America. 

The single frame filmstrip format of the seventies is identical to 
the one of the twenties except that it is usually in color. The conditions 
of filmstrip use and projection technology, however, have changed tremendously. 
Perhaps an entirely new format and technology is needed. 

^Filmstrips are now cataloged and stored in large numbers by most 
sdhools for individual student and small group use. Very efficient projec- 
tion systems and screens are available. Light control is far more common. 
A single filmstrip may be used hundreds cf times and by any and all students. 
Repeated handling, threading, operating and rewinding may result In short life. 
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Cataloging, storage and retrieval of thousands of small round cans in a 
library-resource center may be very difficult. And sound' plus filmstrips, 
often with remote or automatic advance, has become the rule rather than 
the exception even though che original filmstrip was not designed with 
these features ivi mind. 

The need for a new filmstrip format and the technology for it clear- 
ly exist. But no one manufacturer of equipment or producer^ of materials 
currency has the ('.ominant position t ^ ^ sources necessary to invent, per-- 
feet and popularize a new format and technology. 

What would be thf» requirements for such a materials-format-container- 
equipment system 

The film should probably be S8 or 16mm which are compcetely standard- 
ized, made by the millions of miles, ver»' inexpensive, very easily packaged 
and easily stored. Most filmstrips new come In a series of six or eight 
strips totaling perhaps 300 frames on the same unit. All of the images would 
easily fit on one strip of S8 or 16nD film. There are about 40 frames per ^ 
foot of 16mm film, so 300 frames plus leader would be no more than 10 feet 
in total lengt*^. Readily available optical systems would probably put enough 
light through S8 and certainly put enough light through 16mm film for indi- 
vidual and small group viewing. The current 35mm filmstrips would probably 
continue to be useful for large group use. 

rcrhaps the S16 format and the new films ^developed for the Poc>fet 
Kodak Carousels would be a good comproini«e to get excellent images for even 
moderate size audiences. The optical system of the Pocket Carousel demon- 
strates what can be done with 16mm film images. Coupled with the new high 
brightness screens,, projection e^n in poorly darkened rooms is quite accep- 
table. S16 film is the regular 16mm film used for sound tnovies but witn^he 
picture occupying the normal picture area plus the usual sound track area. 



■ . 

The S16 size would be more than adequate for Individual viewing. 

The much smaller Image size compared to 35nD would mean far less 
**popplng** or sudden defocuslng due to expansion of the frame In the hot 
projection aperture, so no glass pressure plates would probably be needed. 
Since' far less' mass of film needs to be moved for each new Image, remote 
advance and reverse, automatic or pulsed advance and even fast forward and 
reverse systems could be easily designed for sophisticated machines. 

The film, either S8, 15 '^r S16, should be completely enclosed In a 
cassette or container for storage, handling, projection or viewing and re- 
winding. It should probably be the co-planar type In which the film Is per- 
.manently attached to both supply and takeup spools. It should not be of the 
endless loop type due to lubrication requirements, binding, cifflcultles 
In fast forward and reverse and the problem of usually finding the subject 
matter In the mld(H.e rather than at the beginning. Rewinding might be. ac^ 
complished by a motor or-crank on^the projector or viewei or in the simplest 
systems by inserting a hexagpinal wood pencil in the hub. Simplicity, relia- 
bility, low cost and prptection for the film should all be easily possible. 
Very sophisticated uses of the medium should 'ilso be possible. 

A variety of machines could be developed to handle the^ new standard 
filmstrlp cassette. The simplest would be a battery illuminated and hand 
operated viewer for school carrel, home use and uses in developing countries. 
Mains operated machines (120 volts in Americ > would be available for indi- 
vidual stud^ with built in rear projection-screens. Small group study wor'd 
be accomplished with large, units and wall screens. 

♦ 

bpmbinations of still pictures in the new fork:' t and sound plus 
pulses would continue and enhance the trend towatd true audio-visual presen- 
tations. The sound and pulses would certainly be on compact cassettes and 
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follow the new standards for track use and configuration* 

Perhaps some consideration should be given to a visual format that 
would permit and promote dissolving one image into another rather than see- 
ing the film move. This might be done by using two identical strips in one 
machine. On the oth^lr l^and, very rapid advance mechanisms ml,ght be a vety 

acceptable substitute. 

If several 50 frame filmstrip topics are to be combined to cover 
a typical unit of work, then some sort of frame identification system will 
be needed. Perhaps a three digit edge numbering system between the sprocket 
holes could be used to identify each frame. The numbers might appear on the 
screen or be visible at the machine. Each unit of the strip should have at 
least some leader (perhaps colored), a focus frame with insL actions for 
the audio, if any, an opaque frame, and then the title or first content frame. 
An indexing system would, of course, also be needed for the audio segments. 

The cassettes and/or -containers should be designed with libraiy shelf 
storage in mind. A typical book size package with spine for labeling would 
seem ideal. 

Since eit^er 8 or 16mm film can be rapidly and expertly printed with 
motion picture duplicating equipment of very high quality. It would seem pos- 
sible to make quantities of filmstrips readily available to all students who 
need them, even in developing countries. 

The masters for filmstrips now owned by commercial producers could 
easily be combined, processed, and ntabered to make new masters^of^h^ pro- 
per size for mass duplication. 

But the word "filmstrip" would continue to designate the old, and 
perhaps someday obsolete, 35nm siz^ so a new tl^rm would need to be coined. 
How do you like "pocketstrlp" or "cassette striX'? 

\ <'•, , , 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes materials and procedures designed to provide a aiore 
opltmal learning environment £or parent behavior change. The target parent 
behaviors are those behaviors which relate directly to communication between 
hearing parents and their hearing Impaired children, liie program is designed 
for use with patent groups by a facilitator. 

The materials and procedures have the following major components: 

(1) a set of 45 stimulus visuals In transparency formate which 
depict parents and deaf children engaged in cummunlcatlon 
of critical types. This systematic series of prompf^ is 
designed to evoke more effective communication behaviors 
and procedures to incorporate these behaviors Into the 

* parents* dally interactions with their child. 

(2) a facilitator's manual which describes the possible chron- 
ological (from prior to birth to late adolescence of the 
deaf child) or thematic (sibling conflicts, discipline, sex 
education, etc.) treatments by group leaders. The faclll* 
tator*s manual details potential parent communications 
behaviors appropriate to the depicted situation. 

(3) regularly scheduled parent meetings from 6-15 parentc to view 
visuals and to analyze evoked parent cotomunication behaviors. 
Parent-parent Interaction and parent-leader interaction leads 
to the selection of behaviors and the procedures for Insuring 
incorporation into dally interaction with children. 

This paper will demonstrate and discuss these materials and procedures rad 
present the formative evaluation response to the program from parent test sites. ^ 
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The Development of Discritoinative Stimulus Materials 
to Increase Parent-Child Coranunication 
Allison Rossett and Todd Eachus 
University of Massachusetts 

A recurring issue In the application of principles of behavior to 
social problems is that of "who shall select and who shall decide Whenever 
the efficacy of behavior modification procedures is demonstrated, critics 
imbued with non-empiricist values raise issues concerned with the selection 
of target behaviors, consequences, and reinforcers. A systematic prompting 
of individual parent's communication strengths and weaknesses and the transi- 
tion from statements of individual problems to the application of behavioral 
procedures is presented in this paper. Based on individual response to visual 
prompts within a group setting, parents and leaders make joint decisions as to 
target behaviors, consequences and reinforcers, . 

When behavior analysts concern themselves with areas of human functioning 
which are emotionally toned or closely tied to basic human functions, the 
problems of ethics and morality are compounded. The analysis of those behaviors 
involved in parenting is particularly subject to emotionally stated arguments 
concerning the selection of target behaviors, the use of extrinsic reinforcers 
and the manipulation of behavior* Parenting is certainly one of the roost com- 
plex and critical of human functions. The likelihood of increased resistance 
to behavior modification procedures abown those ordinal ily voiced is increased 
when analyzing parent-child relationships. 

With the increased success of behavior modifiers in generating effective 
programs in schools, clinics, residential institutions, penal facilities, 
and with individuals, the press foi reliable and efficient methuds for 
generating substance and structure for programs has also increased. Ordinarily, 
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Individual behavior modifiers generate training programs for specific aitdiet^ces. 
That is, little attention has been paid to the process of Identifying the 
ways in which teachers, counselors, ward attendants, etc. select particular 
student or patient behaviors which should be increased or decreased in 
frequency. Undoubtedly, a few catastrophic errors have been made in the 
selection of target or terminal behaviors. 

Further, most behavior modification programs depend for their effective- 
ness on the capabilities of the individuals running the program to evoke, 
consequate and develop generalized behaviors in the individuals concerned. 
With the increased frequency and number of programs Involving behavior 
modification, there is an increasing requirement for p rocedures to generat e 
cert ain behaviors among given audience s. Two ends can be acl ♦ v^U through 
such procedures. The target audience for a program can Identify the specific 
terminal behaviors for the program and can generate those stimulus conditions 
which are most likely to produce desired behaviors by program participants. 

Of particular importance in the development of behavior modification 
programs is the generation of terminal behaviors which are suitable for a 
widespread audience of clients. That is, classroom teachers are faced with 
problems In common and parents learn to cope with the manifold problems of 
child rearing regardless of circumstances or location. Teaching and parenting 
can be identified as coherent, consistent repertoires of human functioning. 
By turning to the verbal communities of teachers, parents, and program developei 
one can obtain reliable data with which to generate materials and procedures 
for widespread application to thos^ verbal communities in general. 

The process reported here for the development of discriminative stimuli 
to change certain verbal behaviors can be briefly described as an extension of 
the statement "If you need to know what they want, go ask ^m," Simply put. 
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t'.ie concern Is with utilizing the information available in a verbal ct^mnmnt ^y 
to frame and structure the widespread application of behavior procedures. 
The dctngers inherent in selection of terminal behaviors by an individual 
can be avoided through utilization of a systematic process tc .btain such 
information from the verbal communir • ci concern. Also, processes can he 
utilized to insure that programs are built which result in the generation of 
apfrcpriate behavior from parti*: jparts by develooin^ discriminative stimuli which 
are based on the operationalizatioa of goal statements from members of th?t 
particular verbal community. 

TMe particular application ''cported here of si cb vi^ velopmental procedjres 
is directed at the particular probloms related to parenting of deaf children 
by hearing adults. 

The Need For The Program 
The young deaf child relies more on his parents than does his hearing 
peer. He turns to these parents for help with all of the unknowns that are 
easily inferred by a hearing child througn supplementary contacts. He turns 
to these parents for the fun and games and language that other children receive 
from constant interaction with varying people. He will turn to his parents 
for the experiences that his youth and deafness make difficult. S^samt* Street, 
the soap operas, and the neighborhood kids cannot provido the dpof child wi rh 
essential stimulation that some parents fail to provide. 

Deafness makes a tremendous impact on communicAfion between parent and 

child. SchlPBinget and Meadow (1973) state that, " the primary handicap^ 

imposed by early childhood deafness is that it jams and weakens communication 
between the child and others in his environment.'* 

Mindel and Vernon (1970) and Rainer and Altschuler (1967) provide a basic 
picture of the angst involved in communication between bearing parents and deaf 



. ildrtn. Goss (19/0), Altman Simmons-Martin (1972) and Schlesinger * 

jr.J Meadow ( 1973) have provided specific research describing the inter.ic tions 
which occur in a home with a deaf child. Their work sheds additional light 
on the shape and strength of the intrusion that deafness makes within a hoii.e. 
Goss (19^0) compared the language used by mothers of hearing children witii 
the language used by mothers of dejf children. He found that the mothers of 
hearing children were more likely to ask questions, to ask for opinions and to 
use language shoving solidarity and agreement. On the other hand, he found that 
mothers of deat children were more likely to show disagreement, to appear tense 
and to make suggestions. These iLCthers of the deaf were not as likely to usp 
verbal praise as were the xotheis of hearing children. Considering the impact 
of F-iients in stimulating language growth through their own verbal language 
(Davitz, 1966; Levenstein and Sunicv, 1967), there is an obv: importance 
in these major differences in parental communication with deaf and hearing 
children. 

Simmons-Martin (1972) observed mother-mf ant interaction in homes of hearing 
children a 1 listed the frequency of their occurrence. From the most frequently 
occurring to the least frequently occurring, she listed the following activities: 
holding, talking, talking to infant, feeding, and looking at face. Simmons- 
Martin finds that ir a home with a deaf intant, the talking and the talking 
to the infant is lively to be extinguished Tht^ dpaf child fails to provide 
the pivotal reinforcement for that important fonn of parent-child communica- 
tion. 

Schlesinger and Meadow (1973) describe their observation of communication 
between hearing parents and deaf children in Sound and Sign > From counseling 
sessions with parents and home observations, they observe that hearing parents 
of deaf children using total communication rely on an abundance of tactile 
stimuli and frequently run toys and fingers over the deaf child's face and head. 

n 
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itiey ha**e often observed parentF mar Jn^ signs right on the infant or child's 

body. In a comparison study of maicirial interaction with hearing parents 

of deaf children and hearing children » Schlesinger and Meadow found highly 

significant differences in interaction behaviors. Mothers of deaf children 

were rated as significantly less flexible, penDlseive, encouraging and 

t 

imaginative. The mothers of deat childrer. were also rated as significantly 
more intrusive and didactive. These blatant and major differences in communi- 
cation and child rearing patterr»s were definitely related to the deaf child's 
communication deficit. When the 60 mothers' backgrounds were screened for 
significant personality characteristics, education or ethnic variables, the 
analyses still pointed to deafness as the distinguishing variable. 

A study by Altc>^n (1973) focused on ten deat children. She used profeb- 
sionals to rate the children on iheir rommui\ii_;it ive competei . Altman^s 
findings were distinguished by their one or two word utterances and that these 
same mothers gave out more facts and information than did the mothers of 
the children rated as more competent communicators. Mothers with children 
rated as more competent tended to speak more frequently and had more to say 
when they did speak « 

From an oralist's perspective, the Altman study described the characteris- 
tics of mothers of deaf children rated as being highly competent communicators. 
She found that mothers of the more competent children corrected their children 
more often. They also demanded more frequent repetitions of sentencei and 
words from the deaf A-7 year olds in the study* These same mothers asked more 
questions of their children and the children responded more often to their 
mother's queries. In general, Altman found that the mothers of the more com- 
petent communicators offered wore feedback to the children, placed more pressure 
to excell on the children, used more positive reinforcersy manifested more 
positive affection and warmih and Introspected more frequently on their 



perfornance as mothers of deaf children. Based on her observations, 

a program, even a total conanunication program, should be aimed at evoking 

or increasing the frequency of the described parental behaviors. 

The work ci Stuckless and Birch (1066); Quigiey and Frisina (1961); 
Stevenson (196A); Schlesinger and Meadow (1973); Vernon and Koh (1970); 
Howse and Fitch (1972) and Brill (1960, 1965) all support the utilisation 
of hign languaf,e and f ingerspellir.g by parents with their infant and very 
young deaf children. Reacting to tr.a ancient contention that the early use 
of signs IS harmful to the speech develuproent of che deaf person, Stuckless 
and Birch (1966) found that there was no significant difference in the speech 
Inteiligibilit"' of deaf children educated in early manual communication (sign 
language and f ingerspelling) claoso.. and those educated in enr^y oral educa- 
tion programs. While the speech intelligibility figures offered no significant 
differences, significant differences in reading, speech reading (lip reading) 
and written language were found in the early manual communication groups 
over the early oral group. Vernon and ?'oh (1971) concur in the findings 
which show higher educational achlcveiaent in children educated through early 
manual communication. Howse and Fitch (1972) looked at the effects of a sign 
language orientation course for parents on the expressive language of deaf 
children and their Hearing parents. They found a significant increase in 
the desired expressive language after the parents' exposure to sign language. 
Schlesinger and Meadow (1973) , looking at deaf parents with their deaf children 
attributed the significant educational differences to the early parental input 
of language via total communication and the resulting relative ease of child- 
rearing. Thejy reiterate the Howse and Fitch finding of improved parent-child 
communication based on the introduction of sign language Into the parent- 
child communication. 
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The requirement for Improved means for assisting parents of deaf 

I \ 

children is evident in the studies described. The aspects of parent-child 
interaction which seem detrimental and supportive of the development of 
deaf children are apparent. Tne development of the mediated program described 
here relies on those data reported by others in that they guided the refinement 
of information obtained from parents and children. 

The Developmental Process 

In the fan of 1971 the Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf, a 
federally funded Office of Education, Bureau for the Education of the Handicapped 
project, gathered fourteen deaf adolescents and asked them for assistance in 
program development* They were very explicit about their needs and the 
direction project efforts should take in response to these needs. Clearly 
and directly, they made these statements: 

**My parents don*t know how to communicate with me.** 

'*My parents are overprotective.** 

'*My parents are ashamed of me. They send me to spend weekends with 
my friends who have deaf parents/' 
**My parents don't understand me.** 
*'I can't understand my parents.** 
*'My parents should show more love.** 

"If we can learn to communicate better, then everything Lill be O.K.,** 
The deaf adolescents wrote, signed and/or spoke a message which left little 
room from confusion. They^urged the development of a program to improve com- 
munication between hearing p^irents and their deaf children. Consultation 
with parents, teachers and administrators further defined the problem suggested 
by the adolescents. By returning to parents and aidolescents for further 
information, they provided the feedback necessary in the development of 
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tr.-^ program, \islts to parent groups were made; Ideas obtained there 
generated visual materials; visuals and written accompaniment were the 
presented to the deaf adolescents and to parents, educators and counselors 
of tho deaf. This process was repeats, taroughout the course of the 18 
month developmental period. 

These steps revfaled an almost universal progression of experiences and 
ccnrerns faced by parents of deaf children. These experiences and concerns 
were reiterated by the educators of the deaf, the deaf adolescents and the " 
parents who served as resources in the development of the program. Visits 
to parent groups yielded graphic descriptions and poignant discussions of key 
moments and Interactions in the parenting of a deaf child. These moments and 
interactions were translated inco the discussion-stimulating visL-als which 
serve as the basis for the program. A visit with a parent group at the Robin's 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, in Boston, Massachusetts, was typical of the way 
the ideas for the open-ended visuals were generated. Parents talked about 
restaurants and their child's temper tantrums in these restaurants. Parental 
concern about people associating the annoying tantfum behavior with deafness 
was evident. The parental choice of deciding to put the hearing aid on the 
child in public or not caused them consideiable pain and evoked discussion of 
discipline, public reaction to deafness, necessity for amplification and the 
self-concept of the deaf child. Another similar and meaty discussion centered 
around- blindness and deafness. The six mothers in the room were evenly split 
on the subject of^hich was the most debilitating handicap. Crucial issues were 
raised here: what is the impact of deafness on the child? what are the 
functions of a child's hearing? What is the likely impact of congenital 
deafness as compared to adventitious deafness? What do individual parents 
feel about deafness and how do they communicate these feelings to their child? 
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Another area highlighted by the Robbins group was responding to strangers' 
questions about deafness generated by the young child's hearing aid. The 
parents described incidents in supermarkets, trains and playgrounds and they 
asked iniportant questions: What sho::lc 1 aay? Why do people ask these questions? 
What is the germane information that 1 should impart? Why do I feel anger at 
these people? Should I tell my child about the questioning? Should I invite 
the child to respond if she/he is capable of responding? 

^These are three examples of parent discussion and description of incidents; 
visits with many other parent groups provided additional material. The incidents 
they, all described resulted in ideas about parent concerns and the generation 
of visuals which depict these concerns. Once in systematized visual form, they 
stimulated parent verbal behavior or behavior rehearsal relar d to improved 
interaction with their deaf child. 

Deaf adolescents were another source of ideas for the discriminative sti- 
muli. Their suggestions for this project were elicited in a structured fashion. 
They were asked to respond to these open-ended questions: (1) I am happiest 
with my parents when we . . .; (2) I am saddest with my parents when we. . 
(3) A happy time that I can remember was when we . .; (A) A sad time that 
I can remember was when we . . Their responses suggested many important 
moments and incidents in interaction wi^h their parents. They wrote about 
mealtime, telephone conversations with distant relatives, family parties, 
sibling privileges in which they could not participate, curiosity over te3e- 
vision newscasts, and social relationships with hearing peers. Their 
descriptions of parent-child interactions surrounding key issues provided the 
impetus for many other visuals. 

The needs and concerns of parents of deaf children serve as the themes for 
the visuals. These visuals elicit the inter-parent behavior likely to bring 
about change in the parents' communication with their deaf children. The 
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tc:us is on process; the focus is on parents serving as behavior modifiers 
« 

in an effort to Increase the quantity of their interactions with their deaf 
children. This> iinprovement cones out of the discussion stimulated by the 
visuals and the direction provided to the leader by th^. facilitator's manual. 

The Form and Content of the Program 

There is ample support for the contention that effective parent education 
(i>e> education which will yield an increase in the selected parent and/or 
child b ehaviors ) can be brought about through a^ focus on patent and child be- 
h avior s and parent education in behavior modification . The program described 
in this paper creates an environment to bring about this parent behavior change. 

Work on the application or operant theory to child-rearing has been 
carried out by Allen and Harris (1966) and Hall and Broden (1:^67). Their 
suggestions have been utilized In seeking to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of parents in changing their children's behaviors (Wahler and Erikson,! 1969). 
Additional applications of behavioral principles to home settings yield plen- 
tiful data supporting their ase in decreasing children's maladaptive behaviors 
(Knight, Hasazi and McNeil, 1971; O'Leary and Becker, 1971). The needs of 
exceptional children and parents of exceptional children have also been met 
through these procedures. 

Mira (1972) details the effectiveness of these operant procedures on 
deaf children and their parents. Vftien several parents of deaf children de- 
scribed the marked negativism of their deaf children, Mira trained them to 
institute time-out procedures when the child demonstrated the described nega- ' 
tivlsm. The parent indicates (through signs or a combination of signs and 
vocal language, "When you do that, you can't stay in the room with us.'') that 
this negativism was unacceptable behavior. Mira designed similar applications 
or operant procedures for children who refusecl to wear hearing aids and some 
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yjus> were foot stompers. In all cased, there was a decrease! in the target 
behavior(s). Mlra liuggests that the special potency of behavior modification 
for children with comxnunication disoraers over traditional psychoanalytic 
treatment is based on its freedom from reliance on verbal instruction as re- 
inforcements. The Carpenter -nd Augustine (1973) study on fc{ur parents with 
children with communication disord rs yielded almost as striking results. In 
thret* out of the four homeG» the parents trained in behavior change techniques^ 
reljted signit leant improvement in their child management and commuhication 
skills. 

While not yet carried out with deaf childreii, the following studxcj have 
obvious applications for children- with communication limitations: Heroert 
and Baer (1972) and Kogan et^ al . (1972) . Herbert and Baer demonstrates how 
uncomplicated parent education proce^res CAn bring about desired increases 
in the parents' and children's behavxors. In this study, parents were given 
wrist counters and told to attend more frequently to selected, desired be- 
haviors. This instruction and the counter-yielded large Increases in the 
parents' attention and the children's. demonstration of the desired behavior. 
The Kogan et^ al^. study shows similar promise but with a far larger and more 
comprehensive approach. Computer diagnosis of videotaped mother-child inter- 
actions was used to prescribe remediation. The computer quantified the fre- 
quencies of specific behaviors within general classes of interaction like 
warmth overtures, child's solicitation of guidance, and physical dcnnonstration 
of affection. The trainers then worked with parents to increase and decrease 
selected interaction behaviors. 

These studies support and detail the application of operant procedures 
to parent-child interactions. The effectiveness of these proc »dures is assured. 
What is not always assured is the procedure for getting at individual needs 
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and for selecting consequences to structure programs. Questions obviously 
remain the creation and utilization of an environt.'Jnt aimed at the evocation 
of deficits in comxaunlcation behaviors and the structuring of programs to re- 
spond to these deficits. The NKMCD program, a program designed to provide 
this environment, is composed of the following major components: 
1. Stin;ulus, open-ended visuals. ' 

Stimulus visuals are materialr> which precipitate rather than complete 
the educational process. They are important not fox what they are, but for 
what they begin in the group which views them. The visuals provide no answers; 
rather they provide the impetus for individual answer-t inding or additional 
question-posing. The open-ended, urresolved format utilizes the basic com- 
munication situations universal to families with a deaf child while encouraging 
individual suggestions for parent communication behaviors • The open format 
stimulates parents to observe the strengths and weaknesses in their comnuni- 
cation behaviors. Procedures baaed on these statement an then be developed 
in concert with parents. The focus of these materials and the concomitant 
procedures is the systematizing and structuring an environment to bring 
about change in parent behavior with their deaf children. ^ 
2. A facilitator's manual. 
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The facilitator's manual enables someon^ who is unfamiliar with the 

/ 

visuals, but who knows something about deafniess and/or parent education ari/or 
being the parent of a deaf child to lead a group of parents towards an increase 
in selected communication behaviors. The manual discusses each visual in 
light of the basic visual content, the questions facilitators should raise 
(both affective and cognitive), the parent concerns and reactions touched on 
in the visual, and the parent communication behaviors applicable to the sit- 
uation. The written treatment of the visuals is based on the operatlonalizatlon 
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bj many ,urt...u (and educators of che deaf oi "effective parent-child communlca- 
ti.-n." The listing of specific behaviors wliich would be observed in a home 
with such eftective communication provided the suggested parent behaviors in 
respon.sc to each visual. Decisions about optimal behavior and additions to 
the listing would be made by individual parehrs in consultation with profes- 
sionals. Appropriate 'leadership behaviors, thofe actions likely to bring 
the parents of the deaf to an increase in communication behaviors, are detailed 
in ttils manual- * 

3. Parent Groups. 

The utilization of these materials (visuals and manual) relies on the 
direction and maintenance of a parent group. Thi^ form of learning opportunity 
is based on a strong belief in the ability of parents to educate other parents 
and In the importance of parents and leaders becoming an information resource 

for each other. *" ' 

4. Parent self-evaluation via parent checklist ing of comnunication behaviors. 

Because the visuals are designed to change what parer.:s actually do in 
their homes with their deaf children, there are accompanying checklists. 
These checklists ask the parent to indicate the frequency of certain communi- 
cation (vocal and non-vocal) behaviors. They enable the parent to look at 
himself/herself at the beginning, during and at the termination of the program. 
This consistent self-evaluation increases transfer of learning between parent 
group sessions and home coonrunication behaviors. 
5. Bibliographies and Northeast resource listing. 

Parents need to know where to 30 for information about deafness. Parents 
need to know how to become more knowledgeable about deafness, so that they can 
begin making Informed decisions for their young aeaf child. The facilitator's 
manual answers these questions. Parents are provided with annotated Infonna- 
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tion on print, place and people resources on exceptionality, parent education 
and deafness. geographical listing of parent education progi^ms for parents 
of deaf child'-en is also provided. / 

The open -ended visuals depict heating parents and de^ children In likely 
interactions situations. They freeze the depicted indli/iduals at decision 
and Interac'-ion points and stimulate behavior rehearsal from the parents who 
view them. Tr.e following visuals and written treatment provide examples of 
this utilization of visuals as discriminative stimuli lor parents of the 
deaf. Operan*: procedures » based on needs and Concerns evoked by the visuals, 
are then structured and instituted to bring about the increase in parent-child, 
interaction. 

In addition to a presentation of suggested questions and act^lvities to 
accompany the visuals, to sample themes for discussion, and to reaction by 
parents who have already viewed the visuals, tbe facilitator's manual includes 
a listing of suggested parent behaviors evoked by the situation portrayed In 
the visuals. 



Insert Figure #J 
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Suggested Parent Behaviors for Figure 1: 

(1) Parents diac ss the child's safety and methods to assure it, 

4 

(2) Parents seek out help in finding the best way to arrange their home and 
immediate environment to protect the child. 

(3) Parents discuiis special dangers caused by the child's deafness and how to 
A^lleviate these dangers. 

(4) Parents tell the child about danger spots in home ^nd conaiunlty. 

(5) Parents tell the child how to avoid dangerous situations by setting down 
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clearly defined and explained rules* 

(6) Parents communicate these danger spots and protective rules in various 
ways: through talking, through drawing, through signing through pantomiming 
possible situations. 

(7) Parents set up a situation to make sure that the child understands and 
follows protective limits. 



Suggested Parent Behaviors for 025 

(1) The parents discuss the likelihood of their hurried and scoetimes emotional 
interchanges being misunderstood by the deaf child. 

(2) The parents try to avoid rapid and hostile exchanges in front, of the deaf 
child. 

(3) Tlie parents take time to explain to the child that they are not angry at 
the child and that she/he is not directly involved in the dispute. 



has observed. 

(5) The parents answer the questions asked . the child which they Judge to 
be appropriate. 

(6) When disputes which involve emotional responses are encountered on TV and 
in films, parents comaunlcate with their child about these emotions. 



(7) Parents draw parallels ' for the child between emotions portrayed in the 
media and the child's observation of interactions in the home. 



Insert Figure #2 




child to question them about the argument she/he 



Insert Fi, e #3 
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SuggeAted Parent Behaviors for #29 1 

(1) Parents discuss the difficulty In rapid, emotional communication uith' 
their deaf child, 

(2) Faients discuss the deaf child feelings about seeing communication 
going on all around her/him at a place like the dinner table. 

(3) Parents discuss the Importance of including the deaf child with the 
hearing cnildren and plan for t rotating individual to take responsibility 
for interpreting or repeating. 

(4) Parents draw, sign or talk to the child about what is going on at the 
dinner table. 

(5) Parents ask tha deaf child's opinion during dinner conversation. 

(6) Parents encourage the hearing siblings to ask the deaf child's opinion. 

(7) Parents ask the deaf child to relate a story or incident in her/his day. 



Insert Figure llf4 



(1) The parents talk to each other about what their child does well and likes 
to do. 

(2) The parents talk to deaf adults and parents of deaf children about the 
Jobs which do not depend on hearing. 

(3) Parents talk to their child about his/her likes and abilities and what 

he/she sees in his/her future. ( 

i 

(4) Parents discuss their child and his/her abilities with the teachers and 
administration at the child's school. 

(5) Parents discuss their work with the chi^d.and answer questions about it. 

(6) Parants take the child to observe varying Jobs which are related to his/ 
her Interests and abilities. 

. « 
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(7) Parents invite deaf adults with varying occupations to their home. 

(8) Parents encourage the deaf child to talk with deaf adults and voCc:tional 
placemen!, persons abut options for careers. 

The Response to the Program 
In addition to the frequent presentation of the partially developed pro- 
%raii. to paren: and educator groupa, a more con^^'iMe version of the program was 
placed in three field test sites in the northeastern United States. The re- 
sults trom this formative evaluations have been used in the improvement of 
Lhe mediated program. 

The major goals of the formative evaluation were to measure the impact of 
one program in light of its ability to bring about an increase in parent- 
selected communication behaviors and to solicit verbal statements from parents 
on necessary changes and additions to the program. 

Parents in the field test sites were aslced to select from one to four 
questions dealing with differing communication behaviors. After the selection 
of these questions for the Communication Behaviors Checklist, they were asked 
to fielf-record the number of times each day that they performed the behavior 
asked about in the question. Parents were provided with instructions on how 
to accomplish the self-recording and with farms for this self -measurement . 

The Communication Behaviors Checklist instrument provided data which 
enabled us to look at the impact of the NRMCD program over time, i*e. at the 
end of each week and at the end of the six week exposure* It also provided 
data for looking at group change in average bi'liaviors per selected question. 
Most importantly, this instrument off«»ied information on individual parents 
and their self-p ceptions of selected communication behaviors with their 
deaf children during the coureii of the NRMCD program. 

Before concentrating on changes in Individual's totals, it is useful to 
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examine the group averages. Numbers were arrived at by taking Individual 
parent's total behavior per week and dividing by the number of questions 
selected by that parent. The results of these coicputatlons were then averaged 
by group- Thiis process yielded we grovp means for behaviors per selected 
question. 

The oral group in Longmeadow, Massachusetts, showed the most steady 
Increabe In average f requence/qucatlon. The means for this group also show 
that parents reporting generally lover frequencies of communication behavior 
at the onset of the program made the greatest gains during and after exposure 
to the prograir. The oral communication group in Hartford, Conn, made slight 
gains in frequency of coDmunlca^ jcn behaviors. Interestingly, several parents 
in the oral groups stated that they felt the behavior checklisting was_a 
strong positive pare of the program and/or they intended to continue doing 
the behavior checklisting. The positive results of these first two group 
averages reflects this enthusiasm for the process of checklisting, an intrinsic 
part of the program. 

The total communication grouped averages show less change over time. The 
five weekly averages show a range of slightly less than 4. The difference 
between the week 1 average and the week 5 average is 1.4, a small decrease 
in average frequency per question. Ar the onset cf the program, the average 
of the t5)tal parent group, the group which failed to show marked increases, 
was cbnslderably higher than the week 1 average of 11.7 behaviors per question. 

Individual parent averages reflect group trends. Most of the parents 
who continuously and consistently participated in the behavior checklisting 
showed increases i't/ Erequencles of communication behaviors with their deaf 
children. Better than 63Z of the responding parents self-reported a higher 
frequency of selected communication behaviors at the end of the six week NRMCD 
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program than they did at the beginning. The remaining 37Z reported sharp (a 
drop of 20 or raore) decreases in only three of the twenty-two cases. Within 
the b^X who reported in increase from v^^ak i to week 5, 7 of the 14 or 50% 
were <?h-.rp (increase of 20 or ror*' ) c ji is. .)n v three of the parents reported 
virtually unchanged frequency scores over the course of the 6 weeks. These 

of the parents reported freijuenries which flucti:ated only slightly (5 or 
Ic s) from earlier or later score«». 

In addition to effecting an increase In parent communication behaviors 
with their deaf children, the B^terials also evoked parent facilitator and 
parent-parent tnterchanges . Table 1 lists th*» mean # of interchanged and the 
direction of these interchanges. 



Insert Table 1H 



It is interesting to note the greater mean of parent-parent interactions 
than parent-facilitator Interactions in all 3 groups. Also, the oral group 
from Hartford, the group with the largest n, did not show the same pronounced 
gap in the quantity of the different tyoes of interactions. A substantiation 
for the recommendation to diminish size of groups implementing the NRMCD pro- 
gram should be pointed out here. The individual number of interactions in 
this oral Hartford group was 81 pn: leant ly less th-in cue other groups. Cer- 
tainly, it is plausible to attribute this difference to the size of the group. 

Verbal feedback from parents included specific suggestions for changes in 
the program. A list of suggestions which have been incorporated into the 
program follows: 

(1) The facilitator should present options and encourage parents to make 
decisions. Facilitators should not teli parents what to do. 
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v2) Parents should be given more suggest ions for possible answers to their 
children s questions. 

(3) Cioup should focus more en '^»lOw to handle certain situations rather than 
so ntuch free discussion." 

(4) More v^isuals should be focused on the experiences of parents and their 
7-14 year olds. 

(5) There is a need for the Inn sion of more parents of deaf teen-agers 

(6) Expand the program so thu Kother-=! and fathers can attend. 

(7) Limit discussion of visual lo no more tha.i 1!» nirutes. 
C8) Increase the attendance or ij^renrs. 

(9) Include ieaf adolescents and their parents I., the groups. 
UO) Questions following the visuals should not be repititious. 

(11) The parert education seasiono should be longer (in weeks?) and have more 
continuity. 

(12) Deaf adults should be included In the program. 

The suggestions of parents, their behavior change and the analysis of 
interactions evoked by the pr^ogram have resulted in changes in the form and . 
content of the program. Additional visuals, specific directions for deaf 
adolescents and adults involvement, ideas fcr increased parent attendance and 
an operant resource listing are the major additions made iti response to the 
formative evaluation. 

Conclusion 

The development of the program for improving parent-child communications 
rested on a continuous process of determining the needs of parents and deaf 
children through direct participation. By basing the content and format of th> 
program on the actual difficulties and problems of parents of deaf children, 
we have identified bchaviora which are consistently seen as desirable and 
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essential to the parenting of a deaf child. By refining visual materials 
through feedback from parent groups, we have assured that the nature and se- 
quence of the program address coaoon requirements and evoke verbal behavior 
vnlch can be I'aslly shaped to improve parent-child communication. 

The developmental process which has been used was not intended to provide 
. .omplete program. No specif ir: program elemants bave been Included which 
are concerned v^ith rhe competet«re of the individual program managers or pre- 
cise recording, procedures fox use in hemes by 'j^arencs of deaf children. 
Instead, we h>ive focused on the ptocess for identifying behaviors which will 
toeasurably imjcove cooimunlcation between parents and children. 

Through iirectly involving the verbal community in the Identification 
and selection of target behaviors, we have systematized the determination of 
what behaviors should be acquired. The difficult issues surroiindlng change 
xn complex areas of human functioning have been addressed directly by the 
straightforward procedure of analyzing and relying upon the individuals needing 
change. 

Obviously, not all of the areas of application for which behavior modifi- 
cation orocedures are useful can utilize tne program strategies. Such clients 
as institutionalized retardates cannot clt-arly voice the terminal objectives 
of greatest concern for their welfare. However, teachers, parents, businesses 
and others can describe accurately their guals and or)Jectives in precise, 
operational terms. This paper presents a program for prompting such statements 
and the concomitant planning from parents of the deaf. 
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Mean Quantity and Type of Interactions 



li:£U£. n M parent-tacilicator M parent -i 



£aili'iir£arent M individual 



oral 7 



12 .29 



19.29 



31.57 



cr-Tl iA 



b.07 



8.0 



14.07 



total 9 



15.11 



22. 3J 



37 



f 
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Till; UBIQUITOUS OVKKllLViD 

Kayiaond \Jyiaan 
Northeast Ilcgicnal lizdia Center for the Deaf 

During the decade of the Eichteen-T^^entics , an^ducatioual 
revolution took pJacc vjith the development and wide acceptance of the 
chalkboard (then blackboard) ar. a standard classrooip, teaching device. 
Nearly everyone in education aj^recd that the device permitted greatly 
improved visual presentations to groups of students and that its 

coGt^^^or.ple:;ity and upkeep v;cre \rell within school resources and 

I 

teach( • competencies. Practically every classroom since then las been 
equipped with large arieas of chalkboard for teacher and even student 
lise. 

During the decade uf the Nineteen-Sixtieu, John Gongh had a 
dream that education of the deaf could be dramatical jv improved 
if overhead projection could becone a standard classroom teaching 
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technique. He saw overhead projection ac a necessary visual complement 
to the already accepted group or individual sound amplifying sybt^^nis 
so that both the visual , and audio communication modes could be exploited 
to the fullest extent, lledia to John Gough meant optimum audio 
and visual coraniunication devices am' techniques. 



In order to infuse some overhead pf(Tfert^tt5irT.nterest and expertise 
into his nev; Media Services and Captioned Films brance of the Bureau 
of Education for tlie Handicapped, John did .jome checking and found tliat 
the ,UnT vc* r^i I y of Ilassachusotlr. had done n^ucn work cn ovcrhccid projection 
cquipmcit and mtorials thai might bo adapted to or o.ioptod by schooJs 
for the derf. Much of this work had been sLimnlated by tlic Tocnifax 
Corpor^i*^ ion (now Scotl Graphics) in nearby lloh^okc, Mnssachtisctlv. . A 
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USOK study of locally produced overhcnd transprjrencies had also been 
completed \>y the Univcri;ity. Thus, the Northeast Regional Media Center 
for the Deaf was established at the University in Ajnherst, Massachusetts, 
with a primary responsibility for exploiting overhead projector utili?:a- 
tion in the education of the deaf. 

At the same time funds were allocated to begin the purchase of an 
overhead projection package for each and every classroom for the deaf in 
the country. It took several years to equip every room with an overhead 
projector, stand and screen, but tbe goal has long since been met. 
Schools for the deaf have been leading the nation in the use of this 
system. VTliilc otaer teachers must often locate, schedule, transport, 
set up and focus a machine before use, teachers of tho donf only need 
to turn on the switch. 

Since most teachers were not trained to use such laachines and 
materials, summer institutes, workshops, demonstrations and publications 
were made available on a large scale. A major part of the staff develop- 
ment program of the Regional Media Centers was devoted to overhead 
projection. 

Overhead projection has many desirable characteristics in education 
of the deaf. It can be used in an ordinary lif.hted room, although not 
in direct sunlight. The teacher faces the class so that Hp reading and 
every aid to connunciation can be employed. Audio and vifjual material?; 
can be \joven together. The speed of presentation can be constantly 
adjusted to the perceived assimilation of the mepsages. Many excellent 
commercial transparencies are available at reasonable cost. NRMCD has 
prepared sets of several hundred transparencies for distribution to all 
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schools for the deaf baseu on the expressed needs of experienced ccncLers, 
(This program has been completed.) The other regional media centers and 
many individual schools have also produced transparenpy sets. Thousands 
of paper masters for inexpensive and rapid local production of trans- 
parencies are readily available. Kxtemporaneous visual materials can 
be made with water soluble or pernanent pens or pencils. Various small 
objects such as coins, keys, boxes, pins, etc. can be placed on the 
overhead stage and counle , categori^'ed, arranged or described r Materials 
on the stage can be pointed to, progressively disclosed, labeled and 
completed with overlays. The lamp can be used as an attention getting 
device or as a spotlicht for anything needing emphasis. 

To conplement the classroom overheads, most schools for the deaf 
have established local production areas for visual materials in each 
major building. These centers usually contain equipment for making 
thcrna] , diazo and color lift transparencies from a great variety of 
hand constructed or coinmercial matters. They often have graphics 
equipment, pressure sensitive letters and symbols and sometimes .photo- 
graphic or ol:hcr enlarging or copying devices. 

A major shor tcoiriing of the typical overhead projector has been the 
inability to use full color continuous tone photographic macerials similar 
to the 35njn camera and 50 x 'lOmm (2x2) slides. A study was made of an 
existing overhead projector for 50 x 50mm slides as a companion to the 
larger overhead, but little enthut^iasm has so far leen gonorntrd. 

But all of those uses for ovcrh/^;^d proiertion simply make tenchor 
presentations to !.t;uuMilK more effective. VJh.it about sttitlent respcii';es? 
Might it be possible to use the same device to r.ermit studcntr, to make 
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visual responses to visuul stimuli? These were some questions posutl by 
Dr. Stepp nid wltich bolliercd rae on one of my return trips from Lincoln. 
Perhaps being upset is a prerequisite to invention, because the medial cd 
interactional visual response system, MTVR, was the result. This system 
has bpen described at scverr.l symposia and discussed \^ith por tic ipantrj . 
There has been a good deal of enthusiasm for it and a sound research 
base has been nade throu[;,h several dis';ertations indicated -in the references. 

Ordinary ovei'head projectors consumed too nuch power to be used 
together in groups of ei[;ht to twelve so that each student and the 
teaehcr would heve individual machines. ^ Tlio Buhl Projector Company 
developed a special 150 \-att low voltage nodel, a \;irinr, harness and 
spccir.l s'liudtnt desl:s for us to experiment V7ith. These have worked 
very well and man.y schools around the country now have soiue form of 
laboratory in which overheads are used for multiple student responses. 
Low \;atta[ic machines provide plenty of lig'it for the small images 
usually used, and in addition they require far less cooling and produce 
far less noise. 

Many deaf students \n6w spend part of eacli day at an overhead pro- 
ject jr in n laboratory with iheir teacher and peers responding to a 
variety of n. quests bai.ed on previou(> presentations or study such as: 
spell tiiesc* words, identify this, scOve this, write t^he opposite, 
unOci line tl:o word, who iv, Llii.s?, wIhmi did chc live?, \7hcv0 is tlii:5?, 
con'pl i-to tliis, nuikc d i .'.r.i"'"'"i coiiihk.o a (.ontor.oc, what is uron>',?, iiuiUc 
it corrrct, etc. 

All ntti'inpt \..if; m.ult. In detcrr.i iic if individual t c I cv i i .ui r.nuura;; 
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A0cuss<2d on student work diid connected to a batlury of laouiLoib in 
front of the teacher would do as well or better. Lar^e mciiitors ucre 
used to provide an instant display of any student's work cl the push 
of a button. The expense of this sy^^t'm w.is about five I inu;* th.it 
of overheads and no great cnthusiasn or advantages v^ere found. 

All MIVR systems uere adapted to existing classroons which were not 
designed with thei? in mind. Perhaps it was time to construct or recon- 
struct a special room as near to ideal as possible for the use of the 
system. The Boston School for the D.'af agreed to v;ork with ujj on the 
renovating, equipping and experimenting with an optimum interaction 
learning laboratory (OILL) to demonstrate ',;hat could be done. This 
systeiA has worked very well and is reported in the references. 

The Tennessee School for the Deaf has also purchased a modular 
building for making an optinum !IIVR laboratory roon connected to fheir 
primary building. Other schools are considering special MIVR facilities 
A MIVR laboratory may soon bocOTr.e a regular feature of schools for che 
deaf. Several e3:perip.ents with other handicapped 'students and ordinary 
students have produced good results. 

Special materials need to be prepared to promote student responses 
rather than to provide them with answers. These visuals are often 
called ''open end." One of our graduate assistants, Ms. Rossett, is 
doing her dissertation on overhead transparencies, designed to promote 
parent and deaf child coimriunj cation . Many materials from "programmed 
learning" packages seem to bo easily adaptable to >'iVR use. 

Many teachers of the ileaf and deaf students are not aware of the 
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contributions of the visual literacy moveront to educntion of the deaf. 
Another graduate assistant, Ms. Dardig, is doing a dissertation in this 
area with fifteen participating schools. 

/ 

Teachers who are asked or who volunteer to participate in a MIVR 
laboratory are often bewildered" by the airount of equipment and materials 
involved. To help those w].o hav^e not been involved, another graduate 
absistant, Mr. Heuard, with special help from Mrs. Lloyd Graunke. 
(Tennessee) and the staff of the Boston School for the Deaf has been 
preparing a teachers guide and survival kit for the IIIVR system. It 
attempts to include r.ost of what4ias been learned about using the 
systeir. and demonstration materials. 

Paul Hort once rcnarked that it took fifty years for educators to 
adopt an effjfectivc educational innovation. The teachers of the deaf 
are doin<^ much better with the overhead projector, as a direct result 
of planned intervention by Media Services and Captioned Films and the 
Regional :iedia Centi for the Deaf establiraiec^ by them. 

— Raymond Wyman 
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Abstract 

I 

The impact of deafness on the communication interaction between hear- 
ing parents and deaf children is investigated in this paper. Comparative 
studies of parent interaction with hearing and deaf children h i j».liH ght ed Pil- 
fering parent communication behaviors when parenting a deaf chi^. Parents' 
self perceptions of their communication behaviors with their deaf children 
pointed to difficulties in dealing with abstractions, in addition to parent 
emphases on social interaction. Seventy percent of parents queried on their 

major problem(s) with their deaf child isolated communication as their major 

/ 

problem. Concern with career opportunities, self con^pt building, child 
^ management and explaining causation and emotion wer^ also noted. 

Parents' needs focused on interactions in routine and mundane erviron- 
ments. Psychologist, administration, social worker and teacher of the deaf 
efforts in parent education shouid take t^he needs described in this paper 

•* ^ 

into account when planning programmatic/ goals, objectives knd procedures. 
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The Problem 

one special part of the phrase "special education" should be its fo- 
cus on the crucial relationship between parents and their special children. 
It is this interaction between a young exceptional child and his/her parents 
which provides the language base, the learning behaviors and the feelings 
about self which nurture the child's intellectual and social growth. WHile 

the importance of the quality of the parent-child relationship is seldom 

• ' \ 
challenged, neither is it often examined or improved. 

The parent of the deaf child should not avoid the introspection, self- 
evaluation, and concomitant change which would benefit the child and the 
family.' In the past, however, teachers, administrators, counselors and 
psychologists who work with the deaf/ have not established an environment 
specifically conducive to effective parent involvement and education. 
While acknowledging the enormous benefits to be- derived from a potentially 
excellent hearing parent-deaf child communication, while recognizinc the 
Ukelihood.of the actual strained or flawed communication, those in a po- 
sition to work with parents do not often do this work. Parents do not 



\ 

V 

\ • 

\ 

often utilize the school personnel or each other as resources. The 
communication strengths and weaknesses between hearing parents and their 
deaf children continue unexamined. The status quo parent-child interac- 
tion is maintained. It is the nature of this status suo elationship 
which is the subject of this paper. 

r 

A R eview 

A description of the research into the interaction between deaf 
children and hearing parents is essential. The observation and examina- 
tion of what is now extant in homes with deaf children provide the data 
necessary to formulate programmatic goals and strategies. 
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The assumption that the communication between hearing parents and 
deaf children i's greatly affected by deafness i^ borne out by many research- 



ers: 



The socialization of a young child calls for infinite 
patience on the part of the parents under the best of 
conditions. When the child is handicapped, and the 
handicap inhibits communication, the patience demanded 
of the parent is increased many times. 

(Schlesinger and Meadow, 1972) 

Discipline, often difficult for any parent of a toddler, 
is even more arduous for parents who have recently 
learned of a hearing loss. (Mira, 1972) 

The deaf child, because he must depend on communication 
of a non-verbal nature, remains more dependent on the 
mother than the normally hearing child. His is a forced 
dependence bom of an inability to develop conventional 
communication. This inability forces him to depend on 
the actions, not the words, of the few people with "horn he 
is familiar. He must approach strangers cautiously. 0"«" 
they provide him with little or no novel learning opportunity, 
for rarely can they handle with ease the difficulties inherent 
in activities and communication with a deaf child. 

(Mlndel and Vernon, 1971) 
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Goss (1970) compared the language used by mothers of hearing chil- 
dren with the language \is^d by mothers of deaf children. He found the mo- 
thers of hearing children were more likely to ask questions, to ask for o- 
pinions and to use language showing solidarity and agreement. On the other 
hand, he found that the mothers of the deaf children were more likely to 
show disagreeemnt, to appear tense and to make suggestions. These mothers 
of the deaf were not as likely to use verbal praise as were the mothers of 
hearing children. 

A study by Altman (1973) focused on ten deaf children. She used pro- 
fessionals to rate the children on their communicative competence. Altman's 
findings were that the mothers of the children .rated as less competent were 
distinguished by their one or two word utterances and that these same mo- 
thers gave out more facts and information than did the mothers of the chil- 
dren rated as more competent communicators. Mothers with children rated 
as more competent tended to speak to their deaf fchild more frequently and 
had more to say when they did s^eak. 

Schlesinger anj^ Meadow (1972) have examined the parent-child interaction 
in Sound and Sign. Through counseling sessions with parents and home visi- 
tations they observed that hearing parents of deaf children using total com- 
munication rely on an abundance of tactile stimuli and frequently run toys 
and fingers over the deaf child's face and head. They often observed parents 
making signs on the infant or child's body. In a comparison study of mater- 
nal interaction with hearing parents of deaf children and hearing children. 
Schlesinger and Meadow found highly significant differences in interaction 
behaviors. Mothers of deaf children were rated as significantly less flexible 
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permissive, encouraging, and imaginative. The mothers of deaf children 
were also rated as significantly more intrusive and didactic. Tliese bla- 
tant and major differences in communication and child-rearing patterns were 
definitely related to the deaf child's communication deficit. When the 60 
mothers' backgrounds were screened for significant personality, education 
or ethnic variables, the pattern still pointed to deafness as being the 
sole and primary distinguishing variable. 

Additional Data on Parent-Child Communication 

The Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf recently developed 
a program to facilitate communication between hearing parents and deaf chil- 
dren.* In the course of the development and formative evaluation of this 
program, data on the hearing parent-deaf child interaction was gathered. 
This data sheds additional light on the relationship between deaf children 

and theii hearing parents. 

The pre/post-test instrument utilized in the formative evaluation** 
asked parents to rate themselves on the frequency of their interactions 
with their deaf child in specified categories. These 154 participating 
parents were responding to the questionnaire in small group meetings or 
Via the mails. The parents' self-reporting suggested the communication 
strengths and weaknesses of parents of the deaf - as they themselves saw 

* For information about the availability of J:his program, please contact 
for the Handicapped. 
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these strengths and weaknesses. The offered range of possible frequency 
of i;esponse for parents went from less than l/week to a maximum frequency 
of 10 times/week. Parents also were offered an option of checking N.A. 
(not applicable); the choice of this option was discouraged by facilitators 
and by written directions to parents who provided their input via the mails. 

Parent responses for the 30 item questionnaire were tallied. In order 
to arrive at percentage totals for individual items/communication categor- 

0 

ies, these tallied parent scores were then divided by the maximum potential 
individual item score, i.e. divided by the total number of responding par- 
ents X 10 (the maximum frequency of behavior allowed for in the question- 
naire.) Table A and display the percentages of parent response within 
individual item categories. 

Perusal of Tables and A2 suggest par^eftf^mmunication strengths 
and weaknessfes. Trends emerged from consideration of the percentages of 
parent response within the different question categories. High percen- 
tages suggest a greater frequency of that particular parent behavior with 
the deaf child; low percentages suggest a lower frequency of parent behav- 
ior in that area, at least as these interactions were perceived by the 
parents themselves. It is important, however, to remember that there is 
not an equal opportunity for performance of all the behaviors asked about 
in the Instrument, e.g., the potential number of opportunities to clarify 
an inter-parent dispute is presumably not equal to the number of potential 
opportunities for involving a child in a telephone conversation. Thus, ^ 
although all questions were computed with the same maximum potential fre- 
quency, they cannot be regarded with the same expectations. 
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The following trends In communication between deaf children and 
hearing parents were reported by these parents: 

(1) TJie parents saw themselves as frequently (40% of potential or 
more) communicating In the following areas: encouraging the deaf child's 
play with hearing peers; encouraging the deaf child's communication with 
hearing peers; asking for the deaf child's opinions fnd reactions during 
family conversations; aslclng the deaf child to relate an Incident in 
his/her day; and coinmunicating with the child about friends and friendships. 
Discussion of the parent's work with the child is another area of frequent 
communication; it was scored by parents with 35% of maximum potential fre- 
quency. 

(2) When percentages for all of the parents in all of the groups are 
examined, the following six areas received a parental response indicating 
the lowest frequencies of behavior: communicating about plans after gradu- 
ation; communicating about dating, in general; communicating about dating 
hearing people; encouraging the deaf child's questions about male/female 
relationships; communicating about social issues like war, VD, women's 
rights; and clarifying heated parental interactions. While these a.aas re- 
ceived the lowest frequency scores (8.5% of potential or below), there were 
other areas not far behind in low frequency: encouraging child's discussion 
of feelings about being deaf and questions about religion, 

(3) Percentages in Table A suggest that parents tend to urge communi- 
cation and play with hearing peers more often than encouragement of the child's 
relation of an incident in his/her day or observation of television together. 
Percentages for the encouragement of interaction with peers range between 
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-50% and 70%, extremely high frequency figures. The high percentage re- 
sponses to questions 17 and 2A again point to the ekphasis placed on social 
interaction by parents of the deaf. 

(4) Examination of Tables and A2 suggest that parents of deaf 
children .are more likely to communicate with their deaf children about other 
handicaps than they are to discuss the child's feelings about his/her ovm 

handicap of deafness. 

(5) Percentage scores on cognitive input questions are considerably 

' lower. than percentage scores for early social facilitation. Parents judge 
themselves as less frequently explaining or involving the child with the 
telephone, providing language input through childhood games, and/or dealing 
with the abstractions implicit in religious education. 

(6) Some additional and specific strengths and weaknessei in the 
communication between hearing parents and their deaf children are as fol- 

lows : ^. 

— There Is little birth/sex education communication going 

on between hearing parents and their deaf children. 

— Parents of the deaf communicate with their children about 
Interactions with hearing peers more frequently than they encourage and 
thereby facilitate their child to take part in community activities. 

— Parents of the deaf only minimally interact with their 
children through sports and sports events (observations and participation.) 

— There is a higher frequency of inclusion of the deaf 
child in the family's religious activities than in creating an environment 
to encourage the child's questions about religion. 
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— Communication surrounding the controversial and/or the 
abstract is limited. Discussion of future plans, social issues and feel- 
ings received low percentage frequency scores. 



Communication, the transfer of ideas, . emotions or information from one 
source to another, was the major problem identified by the 50 hearing patents 
of deaf children who served as the experimental group in the evaluation 
study. Out of 50 respondents to the question. What do you see as your major 
problem(s) with your deaf child, 35 answered that question with the word 
"communication" or several words approximating that Idea. Figure 1 provides 
a graphic representation of their responses. Clearly, 70X, isolate communi- 
cationrby word or idea, the remaining 30% of parental attention was focused 
on concerns like career opportunities, child management, interaction with 
the majority hearing population, building a positive self concept ^n^_tho 
deaf child, and developing the child's understanding of ca^^^on and enio- 
tion. Once again, the problematic area of communication of abstractions 
emerged. Speech was another major area of concern. When the responding 
parents were screened for the variable of communication methodology, as 
would be expected, oral parents identify speech far more frequently than 
total communication parents. (See Table B.) 

Parent involvement in another instrument, the Communication Behaviors 
Checklist, provided more information on the major concerns and interests 
of parents of deaf children. When asked to select from 1 to A specific 
behaviors "that you feel are very important to you and your child. . . 



behaviors whose frequencies you wish to increase /' parents pinpointed cer- 
tain areas for improvement. These pinpointed areas were indicators of 
areas of parent concern or problems, deficits in communication and/or 
areas with greater potential for interaction. 

If a parent chose to checklist a question, this choice was tallied. 
Larger totals for questions suggested areas in which many parents wished 
to concentrate to seek "to increase." Smaller question totals indicated 
limited interest in the question area, limited potential in the area for 
new communications or already established excellence in communication in 

that area. ^ 

A total of 33 parents made the selections reported here. The ques- 
tions they most frequently selected dealt with the following areas/oppor- 
tunities for parent-child interaction: 

(1) communication about the child's schoolwork; 

(2) education to avoid dangerous situations in the world 
and the community; 

(3) communication about events, objects^ or incidents the parent 
and child happen upon together; 

(4) praise of something the child is doing which pleases the 
parent; 

(5) communication and/or interpretation of the action and dialogue 
of a television program; 

{f) creation of an environment which would encourage the child's 

more active participation in meal time conversation; 
(7) expression in a physical manner of affection towards the child; 
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(8) encouragement and solicitation of the child's opinions or 
reactions; and 

(9) Inquiry Into whether the child is understanding the events 
or conversations which are going on around *ira/her» 

It is clear that the concerns and Interests of parents and their 
deaf children are far from esoteric. They exist at the dinner table, 
the television, the uathtub and the kitchen sink. Clearly, it is on 
these mundane enviroifments and the Interaction possibilities wlthfti them 
that porent education must focus. 



Conclusion 

This paper has provided a revlevi and report of data on the special 



and deaf children. The concerns of 



been reiterated by deaf adolescents 



relationship between hearing parents 
parents described in this paper have 

and deaf adults. The documentation necessary to initiate parenting com- 
ponents in mainstream and special school settings is present. What remains 
is the local investigation into individual parent and parent group needs, 
the consideration of school and community strengths and restraints and the 
concomitant structuring of responsive parent education programming. 
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Pre /Post Test 
^tem <f 



11/19 



Table Percentages of Parent Response 

Fox- Each I tern /Communication Category 
(n = 15A) 



Item Description Frequency % 



1/6 communication about community activities 

2/13 • familiarization with children's games, 

chants 

3/2 encouragement of play with hearing peers 



A/16 
6/4 

7/3 encouragement of child's response about 
deafness \ 

8/11 explanation of hxisband/wif e dispute 

9/23 discussion of hustand/wife dispute 

10/21 sharing of observation of sports 



12/24 solicitation of child's opinions & 

reactions 

13/12 Encouragement to relate incident 

14/9 encourage discussion of feelings about 

being deaf 

15/22 response to question about religion 



20% 

24% 

56% 



communication ajbout birth process 
communication alout child's hearing loss 18% 



15% 
9% 
10% 
25% 



\ 22% 
explanation Of sports 



40% 
68% 

12% 

16% 
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Table A2 Percentages /Of Parent" Response For 
Each iteo/Communlcatlon' Category 
(n - 154) 



Pre/Post Test 
. Item I 
16/7 

17/27 > 
18/29 
19/18 
20/10 

21/26 

22/14 

23/8 

24/15 

25/^8 

26/25 

27/30 

28/1 

29/17 
30/5 



Ttem Description 
^inclusion of child in religious activities 
information about family social gathering - 
solicitation of reaction to social gathering 
involvement in family telephone conversation 

solicitatibn of whether child wants parent 
to sign ' / 
explanation of how telephone works/ 
discussion of handicaps other than d^fness 
communication about dating 
discussion of friends *and friendships 

suggestions for improvement of social 
interactions 

discussion of social interaction with hearing 
people 

solicitation of questions about male/female x 
relationships ^ \ 

discussion of social issues 

discussion of parent's work 

discussion with child of future plans 



FrequencjT 
20Z 
32Z 
27Z 
27Z 

28Z 
20Z 

14Z 
6Z 

48Z 



19Z 

4Z 

8Z 
8Z 

35Z 
6Z 
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Table B Comparison of Oral and Total Parents* 

Perception of Speech as a Major Problem 



Group . n. 

* ^ 

Oral Group 1 15 

Oral Group 2 15 

Total Group 1 13 

Total Group 2^ '' 7 



Identifying Speech Problems 



8 
5 
2 
0 



53% 
33X 
15% 
0 
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SOUND FILMSTRIPS FOR SILENT VIEWING 



Luclnda Wlnslow 
August, 1974 

Crisis 1929, 1974 

In 1929 the advent of the "talkie" or sound motion picture banished 
the deaf from the fraternity of the movie theatre- They could no longer 
view films on an equal basis with their hearing contemporaries. More 
importantly, since soundtracks carried most of the message, deaf access 
to public information about the world was severely curtailed. 

With the increasing popularity of the "sound filrtstrip program", 
hearing impaired students are facing a similar problem. The new film^ 
strips are characterized by an audio cassette or LP record which carries 

at least 95 percent of the program's message. Meanwhile, the filmstrip 

0 

accompanies and illustrates the sound narrative, but is itself virtually 
meaningless without sounci. Now as in 1929, while the flashy newcomer / 
floods the market, its quieter cousin, the silent filmstrip, with mean- 
ingful visuals and captions, is rapidly becoming obsolete. 

Adaptation , 

Although the situation seems discouraging, educators of the deaf need 
not despair. Many of the sound^ filmstrips are excellent programs/ despite 
their dependence on sound. If these materials can be successful J.y adapted 

for use with the deaf, they promise a rich and varied new reson^ce. 

/ 



Ms. Winslow is a staff assistant at the Northeast Regional Me</i4 Center for 
the Deaf, University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts. NRMCD is a 
federally funded project under the U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of the 
Handicapped, Grant No. OEG-0-73-0534. , 
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special educators are all familiar with adaptation process. 
They are too often faced with the necessity of adapting mainstream cur- 
ricula, methodology, and theory to fit their special needs. Instructional 
.naterials in particular are in constant need of alteration. In fact, 
teachers of the deaf assume they will have to prepare or adapt most 
.naterials they use. Sound filmstrips are simply the newest materials 

needing adaptation. 

Fortunately, adaptation of sound filmstrips for silent viewing is 
extremely simple. Basically it is a three-step process involving: trans- 
cribing the verbal content of the sound track into a printed text; re- 
vising the language to suit viewers' reading skills; and then presenting 
the new text alo.g with the original filmstrip, How this text is mediated 
depends on the time, resources and skills of the adaptor. But whatever 
the method, each produces a program which integrates verbal and non-verbal 
messages in an entirely visual program: "visual-visual" rather than 
"audio-visual". 



Captioning? 



Choosing the method for mediating the revised text. then, becomes 
the adaptor's prime concern. Professional 'captioning is of course an 
accepted option, used successfully by the U.S. Bureau of the Handicapped 
to bring educational and feature films to the deaf. This service could 

ivably be extended to the new sound filmstrips. However, while suc- 
ful and necessary for films, professional captioning may not be the best 
method for sound filmstrip adaptation for many reasons. 

One problem is that cost of professional captioning is great. Staff 
equipment, and materials all demand a sizeable^amount of money, even for 



conce 
cess 
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a •mall-scale operation. With the number of quality filmstrips on 
the market, such a program would have to be large and hence expensive. 
But deafness, as a "thin market" audience invariably has difficulty 
finding funds. 

Another problem is that starting a profet^slonal captioning service 

takes time: time for funding to come through, time to hire staff, time 

to establish priorities, and time to Jonsult advisors. Then captioning 

Itaelf takes more time for copyright release, for captioning, for evalu- 

/ 

atiofv^nd final distribution. Years could pass before one captioned sound 
filmstrip program emerges. But the filmstrip market in its cuVrent state 
of upheaval is unfortunately changing too rapidly to wait for this even- 
tualityv 

Mbs^ important, the professional captioning of filmstrips means 
captioning according to norms. Norms for reading level of deaf children 
at various ages, norms for their interests, norms for their attention 
span: all will determine the scope of the new captioned products. But 
norms are not very helpful in predicting the needs of individual children. 
Even were money ?ad time available, captioned filmstrips could never be 
guaranteed to reach more than the "normal", few who fit norm specifications 
Whereas this risk is unavoidable for films, captioning being the only 
practical solution, it can and should be avoided for filmstrips, since 
they can be adapted directly by the child's teacher and a media specialist 

Responsive Adaptation 

In response to the filmstrip dilemma, the Northeast Regional Media 
Center for the Deaf devised nine methods for making the "unusable" sound 
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fllmstrlp both usable and useful for hearing Impaired children. Fach 
of these methods* is simple enough to allow either a classroom toacher 
or School media center to accomplish all necessary steps. All methods 
assume that the script has already been revised, and focus on the techni- 
cal details of mediation.; 

Since choice of method will depend on constraints of time and 
finances, the methods are grouped In three categories. Where materials 
arc on short-term loan^ methods for adaptation of the soundtrack should 

be used. These procedures do not tamper with the fllmstrlp Itself. How- 

i ' 

ever, when the adaptor has permission to buy and then cut, splice dnd 
otherwise change the fllmstrlp Itself, the methods of fllmstrlp adaptation 
and hand captioning add variety to the repertory of adaptation techniques. 
(See methods listed below.) ^ 

A Bonus « 

t 

Once the adaptor plunges Into the adaptation process, he/she will 
realize that this list of methods Is neither exhaustive nor definitive. 
Many techniques more suited to the particular group will surface and 
prove more effective. 

This sense of exploration Is an Important bl-product of adaptation. 
While tailoring a program to fit a class or curriculum, the adaptor must 
work directly with the text and Its construction, the visuals, their se- 
quencing and relative merits, and the reactlo\is of children to these pro- 
gram components. Thus, he/she learns how an Educational package Is con- 
structed and how changes can alter and lmprove\it8 communication potential. 

By working directly with materials, the adaptor moves Into a new 
relationship with both the specific media materials and media In general. 

\ 
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As adaptor, he/she becomes creator as well. Then, not the materials, 
not even the medium, but the adaptor is responsible for the message 
and its impact. 

This responsibility bears a double edge. Rather than relying on 
"canned" programs and fitting curricula around materials, the adaptor 
as teacher must have a message to teach and a program to mediate. Further- 
more, he/she must care enough to take the time to prepare both message 
and materials. 

Therefore the message of filmstrip adaptation reaches out beyond 
the specific need of the hearing impaired, although this need is critical. 
The message of adaptation speaks to all teachers caught in the web of 
pre-packaged, pre-programmed, ready-made education. For them, the option 
of adaptation opens an avenue leading to more creative and responsive use 



of media in the classroom. 



\ 
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THE ADAmtlON 
PROCESS 



EVALUATE 
1. First 2. Then 

visual verbal 

segment material 

(fllmstrlp) (audio track, 

script, and 

teacher guide 



I 

!— 

CHOOSE 
METHOD ^ 
ADAPTATION 



REWRITE SCRIPT 



adjust 

reading 

level 



design 
response 
materials 



choose points 
for graphic 
emphasis 



write captions 



MEDIATE 



BASIC 
SOUKDTRACK 
ADAPTATION 



OTHER 



BASIC 
FimSTRIP 
ADAPTATION 
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Method 1: 

SCRIPT DISTRIBUTION 

Script is duplicated and 
distributed to each viewer. 



S^XINDTRACK 
ilbAPTATION 

/ 

Method 1: 
Script Dis- 
tribution 
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Most souiid films trip programs 
provide a complete script of the 
audio track. But if a script is 
not supplied, the producer usually 
will provide one if the purpose is 
explained. 

EDIT AND the script for con- 

REWRITE tent and reading level. 

PREVIEW the new text with the 

films trip to make sure 

each frame is described. 
DUPLICATE by xeroxing or spirit 

duplication, 
DISTRIBUTE one script to each viewer, 

for use with filmstrip. \ 




BASIC 

SOUNDTRACK 
ADAPTATION 



Method 2: 

SCRIPT (M TRANSPARENCY 

Script is projected with an 
overhead projector, caption 
by caption. 



Method 2: 
Script on 
Transparency 



The "ubiquitous overhead" offers 
a dynamic and practical mode of script 
presentation. 



EDIT, REWRITE, 
AND PREVIEW 
MEDIATE 



MOUNT 
PROJECT 



script as above, 
script as a trans- 
parency, either by 
handwriting caption 
directly on acetate 
film, or by 
typing, captions on 
^ite paper with a 
primer typewriter and 
trans fering to trans- 
parency film with the 
thermofax copier, 
transparencies . 

sinultaneous to the filmstrip. 



OVERHEAD 
PROJECTOR 



^ SCREEN^ 




TEACHER 



VIEWERS 



FILMSTRIP 
PROJECTOR 




REMOTE 
CONTROL 



BASIC 

Soundtrack 
adaptation 

ti^thod 3: 
Script on 
Slides 



Method 3: 

SCRIPT ON SLIDES 

Script is photographed as a 
SSisn half-fraxne slide series. 



Fllmstrlp frames are half the size 
of regular 35Bia frames. To match film- 
strip size, slides projected simultaneously 
should be photographed and mounted In the 
half-frame format. 

EDIT, REWRITE, 

AND PREVIEW .script as above. 
TYPE each caption on a 3x5 

Index card with a primer 
or regular typewriter. 
CENTER caption in space 2x3 In 

card* 8 center, limiting 
length to 12-15 vords. 
PHOTOGRAPH captions wltii 35niii half-frame 
stop-frame camera, on high- 
contrast film.* 
MOUNT negative print (for white 

print on black, easiest to 
read) or positive print. 
PROJECT slides with a slide projector 

^ile projecting fllmstrlp. 
*Half-frames may also be obtained with a full- 
frame camera by photographing one or two frames 
at a time, with material in only one half of 
the frame, and then trinwing print for a half- 
frame mount. •'U-FIIM" can also be made into 
caption slides by cutting up #4a. 

/ 

/ 




BASIC 

SOUNDTRACK 
ADAPTATION 
Method 3 



THREE WAYS OFMAKII^JG SLIDES 




Method 4: 

SCRIPT ON FILMSTRIP 

Script is photographed as 
a 35nKii films trip. 



Much the same as #3 can be 
captured, While preserving the 
films trip format by creating a 
films trip of captions,. 



EDIT, REWRITE. 
PREVIEW, TYPE, 
CENTER, AND 
PHOTOGRAPH 
PROJECT 



BASIC 

SOUNDTRACK 
ADAPTATION 
Method 4: 
Script on 
Filmstrip 

Method 4a: 
Script on a 
••U-Filmstrip" 



as in 

new filmstrip simultaneous 
to the original, with two 
filmstrip projectors • 



Method 4a: 

SCRIPT ON "U-FimSTRIP" 

Script is written or typed directly 
on U-Film, and projected as in #4. 



Writing the captions on U-Film 
avoids use*of photographic technique. 



EDIT, REWRITE, 
AND PREVIEW 
CHOOSE 



WRITE 



PROJECT 



script as above, 
writing implement* (Type- 
writer , pen, pencil, markers 
and other tools all work.) 
capti&ns on U-Fil^, following 
U-Film instructions, 
filmstrip of captions as 
in #4. 



8U 
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SOUNDTRACK 

ADAPTATION 308. 
Methods 3, 4 and 4a 



PROJECTING SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 





OriQinol ^ ^ Caption 

filmstrip'^ '^mnterial 




BESIDE 



SUPERIMPOSED BENEATH 
^ 



INDIVIDUAL FILMSTRIP VIEWING 



Tulips ore 
spring 

flowers. 

I. 




( Method 4 and 4o ) 
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Method 5: 



BASIC 

FimSTRIP 
ADAPTATION 
Metho-i 5: 
Fllmstrips 
to slides 



FIIMSTRIPS TO SLIDES 



Selected frames are cut out and 
mounted on half -frame slide mounts. 



Often a major difficulty with 
filmstrip visuals is lack of visual 
continuity. Transforming the f ilmC- ^. 
•trip into a slide series remedi«" 
some of the difficulties. 

PREVIEW films trip with script. 

CHOOSE / frames to be used, indicating 

^ere additional material 
would add to clarity. . 

REWRITE AND 

MEDIATE text as in #'8 1-4, allowing 

for new material where necessary. 

PHOTOGRAPH any new material as in #3 
(optional) 

CUT OUT cut out each chosen frame with 

an exacto knife on frame line. 

MOUNT «ach frame in a half-frame 

(18x24) 50x50 slide mount. 

ORUNIZE slides in new order, integrating 

new material, if any. 

PROJECT simultaneously with text mediated 

as in #'8 1-4. Text mediated as 
slides may be integrated directly 
into new slide series, if desired. 




BASIC 

FIU4STRIP 

ADAPTAnON 310. 
Method 6: 
Fllmstrlps 
and Splices 



Method 6: 

FIIMSTRIPS AND SPLICES 

Material is deleted, added, and organ- 
ized as in #5 but using splices to re- 
tain filmstrip format. 



^ If the filmstrip mode is preferred, 
visual continuity may again be doctored 
with exacto knife and splicing tape. 



PBEVIEW AND 
CHOOSE 
REWRITE AND 
MEDIATE 
PHOTOGRAPH 
CUT OUT 

SPLICE 



PROJECT 



as in #5. 

text as In #*8 1-4, 
as in #5 (again optional), 
frames not wanted, or in 
wrong order* 

frames Into new sequence. 
Incorporating new material. 
If any, 

simultaneous to text. 
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HAND CAPTIONING 
Method 7: 
Half-Frame Slide 
Captioning 



Method 7: 

HALF-FRAME SLIDE CAPTIONING 

A caption slide-frame may be combined 
with a fllmstrlp frame In a full-frame 
mount (24x36) ^ 



Because fllmstrlp frames are 
exactly half the size of regular 
SSmm slide frames, two fit Into 
die regular 50x50 mount with a 
24x36 center opening. 

PREVIEW AND. 

CHOOSE frames to be used. 
REWRITE AND 

MEDIATE text as half^frame slides. 



MOUNT 



PAIR 



CUT OUT 



OVERLAP 



(See #3) 

with exacto licnlfe frames 
to be used. 

each frame with one caption 
frame. 

each pair in a 50x50 ^ull 
frame mount (24x36)./ Both 
frames should orleni: In the 
same direction, 
two frames a little In the 
middle to prevent llglit leaks. 



ORGANIZE, 
PREVIEW, AND 
PROJECT 



captioned slide program. 




HANDCAPTIONING 
Method 7: 
Half-frame Slide 
Captioning 
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36 



up4 K- 



Look up 
to the 
sky 







u 





DOWN 



i 
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1 24 1 




36 
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18 


DOWN ^ 


and down 
to the sec 


IS 

_L 







Look up 
to the 
sky 



HALF- 
FRAME 




SLIDE 

CAPTIONING 



and down 
to the sea 
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HANDCAPTIONING 
Method 8: 
Double-frame 
Films trip 
Captioning 
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Method 8: 

DOUBLE-FRAME FIUISTRIP CAPTIONING 

Splicing in a caption frame after 
each films trip frame, and projecting 
with a double-frame projector pro- 
vides a captioned films trip* 



The availability of the double- 
frame attachment for the filmstrip 
projector opens up another captioning 
opportunity: a filmstrip version of 
#7. 



PREVIEW, 
CHOOSE, AND 
MEDU1£ 
CUT 

INSERT AND 
SPLICE IN 

PREVIEW, AND 
PROJECT 



as in #7* 

along frame-line after 
each frame to be captioned* 

appropriate caption frame » 
splicing as in H. 

with a double-frame film- 
strip projector. 




/ 
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BANDCAPTIONING 
Method 9: 
Bleaching and 
Captioning 
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Method 9: 

BLEACHING AND CAPTIONING 

Caption balloons bleached onto the 
films trip provide a space for hand- 
written captions directly on the 
original. 



Household bleach, cotton swabs, 
scotch tape, knife, and fine pen furnish 
tools for simple in-frame captions. 



PBEVIEW 
CHOOSE 

REWRITE 

SECURE 

COVER 
CUT 



PEEL 

APPLY, AND 
SCRUB 



BI£ACH 

REMOVE 
WASH 

CAPTION 



TOUCH UP 

DRY, PREVIEW 
AND 

PROJECT 



films trip with text, 
frames, and within frames, 
space to be captioned, 
text in very short sentences, 
one per frame. 

fllmstrlp to hard surface with 
masking tape, exposing 3 or 4 
frames. Enulslon side must be 
up. 

eiq>osed frames completely with 
clear scotch tape, rubbing out 
air bubbles. 

away tape around area for 
caption balloon in first frame, 
using an exacto knife. Try not 
to scratch fllmstrlp acetate, 
tape away from caption bubble 
area only . 

area with cotton swab and bleach 

until all enulslon is removed. 

(Takes up to 5 minutes.) 

rest of fllmstrlp, leaving tape 

on completed frames. 

tape, and 

fllmstrlp thoroughly with soap 
and water. 

each bubble with rapldograph 
pen and permanent ink, avoiding 
snudges and finger prints, 
frame lines with permanent ink, 
or marking pens. 



captioned fllmstrlp. 



t 



HAMDCAPTIGNING 
Method 9 
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METHOD 


ADVANTAeSS 


DISADVANTAGES 


SUGG 

/ 




1. 

Script 
Distri- 
bution 


Quick 

No special equipment 

Storage requires 
little space 


Splits attention 
between script and 
screen; hard for 
slow readers. 

Leader must work to 
help viewer coordinate 
frame with appropriate 
caption. 


^For group ( 
of borrower 
materials. 

Response m 
into scrip 
some of th 

For indivi 
strip can 
the script 
individual 




2. 

Script on 
Trans- 
parency 


Qulck^ especially when 
handwritten. 

Uses regular school 
equipment. 

Verbal and visual Infor- 
mation are paired for 
quicker comprehension. 

Response material can 
be Inserted. 


Presentation awkward 
without two pro- 
jectionists. 

Light-spill from ovei'« 
head dims filmstrip 
frame somewhat. 

Transparencies take 
up storage space. 


For group \ 
rented mati 
those prog] 
to use rep( 

Effective i 
and diagrai 
to the trai 

Group can i 
capcions 
th^ spot. 
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ADVAMTACES 



iftlck 

0 ipeclat equipment 

torage requires 
Ittle space 



iilck, especially When 
indvritten* 

les regular school 
quipment* 

srbal and visual Infor- 
atlon are paired for 
flicker comprehension. 

sponse material can 
i Inserted. 



DISADVANTAGES 




Splits attention 
between script and 
Screen; hard for 
slow readers. 

Leader must work to 
help viewer coordinate 
frame with appropriate 
caption. 



Presentation awkward 
without two pro- 
jectionists. 

Llght-splll from over- 
head dims fllmstrlp 
frame somewhat. 

Transparencies take 
up storage space. 



SUGGESTED USES 



\ 



For group of individual use 
of borrowed or rented 
materials. 

Response materials written 
Into script can overcome 
some of the disadvantages. 

For Individual use, fllm- 
strlp can /be stored with 
the scrlp^, along with the 
Individual fllmstrlp viewer. 



For group use of borrowed or 
rented materials, especially 
those programs good enough 
to use repeatedly* 

/ 

Effei:tlve with Illustration 
and diagrams applied directly 
to the transparency. 

Group can write their own 
captions for the visuals on 
^he spot. 



ft 
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METHOD 



ADVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAGES 



3. 

Script on 
Slides 



Regular photographic 
equipment needed, no 
special skills. 

Caption and fllmstrlp 
frames are projected 
with' the sane light 
Intensity, and thus are 
balanced. 

Space needed for 
storage Is minimal. 



Basic knowledge of photo- 
graphy is needed, or else 
access to personnel with 
necessary skills and 
equipment. 

Designing, photographing 
and developing processes 
add time to adaptation. 



4. and 4a. 
Script on 
Fllmstrlp 



Same as in #3 

"U-Fllm" is very 
quick. (4a) 



Same as #3 

Projecting two films trips 
is awkward. ^ 

Photography (4) must be 
carefully planned and shot 
to match original fllmstrlp 
sequence. 

U-Fllm captions must be 
extremely brief . (4a). 
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ADVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAGES 



SUGGESTED USES 



Regular photographic 
equipment needed, no 
special skills. 

Caption and films trip 
frames are p^Jected 
with the same light 
Intensity, and thus are 
balanced* 

Sp^ce needed for 
storage Is minimal* 



Same as In #3 

•ni-rilm" Is very 
quick. (4a) 



Basic knowledge of photo^ 
graphy is needed, or else 
access to personnel with 
necessary skills and 
equipment. 

Designing, photogriiphing 
and developing processes 
add time to adaptation. 



Same as #3 

Projecting two fllmstrlps 
is awkward. 

Photography (4) nwst be 
carefully planned and shot 
to match original filmstrlp 
sequence. 

U-Fllm captions must be 
extremely brief. (4a). 



For group use of borrowed, 
rented, or school-owned 
materials, particularly 
those in freij'uent use. 

Projection of the captions 
is flexible. They may be 
placed beside, beneath or 
on top of the filmstrlp 
frame image on the screen. 
(This last is possible only 
if caption is white letters 
on black background.) ^ 

Caption slides may be in- ^ 
corporated into the sequence 
of a filmstrlp- turned-slide 
series, as in #5. 



For group and individual 
presentation of borrowed 
or school-owned materials* 

For individual use, two 
viawers can be set up 
side by side. 
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ADVANTAGES 



Makes program flexible 
Quick. 

No special equipment 
needed* 



Makes program flexible. 

Quick, If splicing kit 
Is available. 

No special projection 
equipment Is needed. 



DISADVANTAGES 



Frames In quick, cardboard 
mounts tend to slip and 
need re«centerlng after 
storage period. 

Must own fllmstrlp. 

If not edited, length of 
fllmstrlp Is doubled. 
Inviting boredom. 



If splicing kits must be 
ordered, adaptation time 
Increases. 

If splicing kits are not 
available, SSmn splicing 
techniques makes adapta- 
tion harder. 

Splices In kits create air 
bubbles If applied sloppily, 

Splices snag In projector 
If Incorrectly applied. 

Must own fllmstrlp. 

Fllmstrlp rapidly grows 
too long. 



SUGGESTED USES 



New script may be 
written for altered 
fllmstrlp, and mediated 
as In #'s l-4a. 

If script Is mediated 
as slides (#3), they 
may be incorporated 
Into the actual program 
and projected with one 
projector or slides and 
captions may be pro- 
jected with two pro- . 
Jectors, simultaneously. 



Especially effective 
for designing short 
programs for Indlvldujal 



usei 



Effective for single- 
topic presentations. 



Script can be mediated 
as In #'s l-4a, or 
photographed caption 
frames may be spliced 
directly Into new 
fllmstrlp sequence. 
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METHOD 



7. 
. Half - 
frame 
Slide 
Caption- 
ing 



8. 

Double* 
frame 
FllmsjLrlp 
Caption- 
ing 



ADVANTAGES 

Visual and verbal are 
contained In the same 
visual unit. ^ 

Quick. 

Makes program flexible. 

No special equipment 
needed. 



Visual and verbal -con- 
tained In the Btjoe 
visual unit. 

Order of fllmstrlp 
becomes flexible. 



DISADVANTAGEf 



Frames In ready-mounts 
tend to slip, and Iron- 
on mounts \jhlch prevent 
slippage ate more diff- 
icult to use. 

Must own fllmstrlp. 

Multi-media aspect of 
presentation is lost. 



Time-consuming, If for 
many frames. 

Need double-frame film- 
Btrip. projc -tor attach- 
ment. 

Need splicing kit (#4). 
Must own program. 
Multi-media aspect; lost. 



SUGGES 



For group or 
sentation of 
materials. 

Distributing 
restore multl 

Good use for 
with acceptal 
unacceptable 
captioning, 
caption to c< 
latter case.] 



Especially e: 
serting resp< 
frames into i 
films trips ^ i 
school. 

U-il. roves fill 
lj.ttle captl^ 

Useful for c: 
dividual lesi 
to be used nr 
viewer, scri 
sheet. 
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iiDVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAGES 



SUGGESTED USES 



lual and verbal are 
italned In the same 
lual 'unit. 

ck. 

tea program flexible. 

special equipment 
ided. 



Frames In ready-mounts 
tend to 8llp» and Iron-* 
on mounts \^lch prevent 
slippage are more diff- 
icult to use. 

Must own films trip. 

Multi-media aspect of 
preset! Ion Is lost. 



For group or* Individual pre- 
sentation of school-ovned 
materials; 

Distributing script (#1) helps 
restore multi-media quality. 

Good use for old films trips 
if^th acceptable frames, but 
unacceptable sequencing or 
captioning. . (Overlap new 
caption to cover old In the 
latter case.) 



lual and verbal con- 
Aed In the same 
ual unit. 

ler of fllmstrlp 
somes flexible. 



Time-consuming, if for 
many frames. 

Need double-frame film- 
strip projector attach- 
ment. 

Need splicing kit (#4). 
Must own program. 
Multl-^medla aspect lost« 



Especially effective for in- 
serting response-eliciting ^ 
frames into already-captioned 
fllmstrlps, owned by the 
school. 

Improves filmstrlps which need 
little captioning. 

Useful for creating short, in- 
dividual lessons for students 
to be used «^th individual 
viewer, script, and response^ 
sheet. 
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METHOD 



ADVANTAGES 



DISADVANTAXXS 



9. 

Bleaching 
and 

Captioning 



Vexbal and visual con- 
tained within a single 
frame. 

No special equipment 
needed. 



Order is inflexible; must 
accept original filmstrip 
ordering. 

Filmstrip smudges Mith excess 
handling, and cannot be 
washed since captions will 
wash off toj>r Therefore 
handling by young children 
is Impractical. 

As with "U-Film", hand- 
written captions are large, 
even using the finest pen 
nibs. Caption length is 
restricted severely. 

Must own materials. 

Multimedia aspect is lost. 



Use 

fil 
ing 
pro 

Esp 
ind 
sin 
ink 

Voc 
str 
req 
to 
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ADVANTAGES 



Verbal and visual con- 
tained within a single 
frame* 

No special equipment 
Ticdded. 



DISADVANTAGES 



Order is Inflexible; must 
accept original fllmstrip 
ordering. 

Fllmstrip /snwdges with excess 
handling/ and cannot be 
washed since captions will 
wash <rtf too. Therefore 
handling by young children 
Is Jfmpractlcal. 

with "U-Film", hand- 
Written captions are large, 
even using the finest pen 
nibs. Caption length Is 
restricted severely. 

Must own materials. 

Multimedia aspect Is lost. 



SUGGESTED USES 



iJseful for revan^l^ old 
filmstrlps, or for caption- 
ing short segments of new 
programs. 

Especially ef feet Ive^^ for 
Individualized instruction, 
since a new program may^ be 
Inked on for each student. 

Vocabulary and math In- 
struction suits the format, 
reqvilrlng only limited space 
td present the concept unit. 
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APPENDIX III 



>er8on/Af filiation 

Susan Schiff 

Child Development Ctr. 

Morris town, PA 



APPENDIX III - A 
Nature of Request 

{looking for standardized 
test of speech- reading 
for yoimg children. 



322, 



Nature of Response 



Lyola Williams 

Virginia Schl. at Hampton 

Hampton, VA 



^ located information on "F lower s- 
Costello" test through Educational 
Testing Service Clearinghouse* 
called with info.; sent copy of 
list of tests rsp. for deaf from 
ETS. 



interested in nam^s of 
companies that other 
schools for the deaf could 
recommend for reading texts 
ind/or a sequential reading 
urogram* 



Arlene Kramer 
Mystic Oral School 
Mystic, CONN 



Interested in materials 
available for drug 
education 



Claire Sheridan 
Somersvorth Middle School 
Somersworth, NH 



teacher of two deaf teen- 
agers in public school w/o 
my specialized materials* 
especially needing language 
Birts materials. 



Catherine Schneider 
Maryland Schl. for the 
Westminster, MD 



Interested in listing of 
Deaf films designed for deaf 
students, especially 
*open-ended" films. 



sent list of six reading programs 
with manufacturers' names and 
addresses recommended by schools 
and by Field Services of NRMCD. 
included seven more items of 
interest and suggested contactin . 
R.I. Schl. for the Deaf concemiitg 

their program. 

suggested calllng'SeiftST'^Tiealth 
agencies and local "hot lines" 
for visuals; sent NRMCD drug 
transparencies; sent list of six 
captioned films, 2 films trips and 
commercially produced anthology. 



sent 19 item mediography of 
professional volumes, available 
bibliographies, curriculum guides, 
instructional materials, and 
special educ. materials manufacturers; 
sent package of appropriate 
NRMCD distributed materials. 



sent letter informing of captioned 
films for the deaf, individual 
companies producing films especially 
appropriate for the deaf, film 
libraries loaning such films, 
anthology of nonnarrated films, 
examples of such films. 



Kathleen Monaghan 
high school student 
McLean, VA 



considering career in 
education of the deaf. 



sent list of nine colleges 
offering undergraduate specialization 
in education of the deaf; 
suggested contacting American 
Speech and Hearing Association. 



Paula Wilson 
Office of Mental 

Retardation 
Hartford, CONN 



Interested in sign language 
to be used for mentally 
retarded ages 12-26. 
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suggested checking Education Index 
and E RIC for academic research; 
sent" 10 item bibliography and 
suggestions of two neople to 
contact doing re8eai.ch on psycho - 
linguistics and the handicapped, and 
state schools using signing w/retardac 
enclosed 2 bibliographies from 
National Association of the Deaf. 



4 

Chris Natzaro 
Amoskeag Ctr. for 
Educational Service 
Manchester, NH 


Interested in half /frame { 
cameras for making film- 1 

StiTlpS. 1 
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located producer and distri- 
butor of half /frame cameras; 
mentioned connercial adaptor 
of slides Into films trips. 


Margaret Dai^vskl 
Berks County Assoc. 
for the Hearing 
Impaired 
Reading, PA 


interested in any Infor- j 
matlon for dealing with a 1 
21<*year-old deaf retarded 1 
man. | 


called to clarify malled-ln 
request, sent list of twelve 
appropriate facilities for 
testing and programming. 


James G. Zoll 

Clark School for the { 

Deaf 

Northampton, MA 


wanted Information on 1 
materials for teaching 1 
a unit on volcanoes, esp. 1 
visuals of volcanoes In 1 
action. 1 


sent list of ten films - 
captioned and /or highly 
visual; two transparency sets; 
suggested local public 
library for books and travel 
agencies for posters of 
volcanoes of Hawaii etc. 


Peggy Hanson 1 
Lynchburg Tralng 
School and Hospital 
Lynchburg, VA 


Interested In any materials 
for or about deaf /retarded, 
esp. other programs /people/ 
hospitals with MR deaf; 
testing facilities and non 
verbal films. 


sent list of 5 facilities 
in Virginia treating deaf /MR; 
suggested contacting specific 
, personnel in Virginia and 
various appropriate programs 
in the U.S.; suggested 3 C.E.C. 
and NESEIMC bibliographies; 9 
non-verbal films and anthology. 


Adrlen Fisher 
Newport, VT 


Itinerant special ed. 
teacher with 4-year-old 
profoundly deaf student. 
Interested In any materials 
available. 


sent bibliography of 13 ECE/deat 
j facilities, materials producers, 
I curriculum programs. 


Sidney Bairefoot 
Archway School 
Atco, NJ 


1 speech therapist Interested 
1 In speech and language therapy 
1 for the deaf, esp. signing 
1 for 16-18-year-olders. 


sent medlography of 20 programs, 
films, books, etc. on total . 
communication and speech/ language 
therapy esp. for the deaf; two 
N.A.D. signing bibliographies. 


David Barr 

Crotched Mountain Schl. 
Greenfield, NH 


1 Interested In word lists 
1 other schools for the deaf 
1 are using In their language 
1 arts curriculum development. 


contacted seven area schools 
which agreed to send list plus 
one school working on a similar 
project expressed plans to 
work directly with Mr. Barr. 


Mary Lou Oltman 
SUNY at Geneseo 
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1 wanted to know name and 
I address of president of 
1 NY State Assn. for the 
1 Deaf . 

1 • 
1 t.'^^^O 


information retrieved and 
given immediately. 



WhOt it INTERACT ? 



Who may call ? 



1. 1 



INTERACT it resource index of 
the Northeatt Regional Medio 
Center for the Deaf 

we have on our shelves and in our 
files-catalogs and brochures with 
information about instructional 
materials for oil subjects on oil 
grade levels. 

we hove directories of people and 
services throughout the region. 
We hove people at the center with 
whom you con confer, 
we hove people in the field for 
follow-up service. 
You are in touch with INTERACT 
via our WATS (Wide Area 
Telephone Service ) line. You may 
call us toll free by using your 
regular telephone , TTY or TV 
Phone to reach us at the following 
numbers 

Massachusetts 1-800-282-7774 
All other sfotes in our region 

1-800-628-1960 
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What do wc^ do P 



We exisV to serve you: 
to let you know what instructional 
materia Is.. hardware and software, 
ore available^ 

to let you know what services ore 
available in your area and through- 
out the region; 

to let you know what people ore 
available for further assistance ond 
to put you in contact with them. 



Anyone within our region working 
with the deaf is a member of 

INTERACT 

You are a member 

You may call and moke use of our 

service with any question, large or 

small, that you have 

We will do our best to help. 



What is NRMCD ? 



The Northeast Regional Medio 
Center for the Deaf is one of four 
centers established in 1966 by 
Medio Services and Captioned 
Films of the Bureau of EdJba-tion 
for the Handicapped, United States 
Office of Education . 
The goal of the NRMCD is to 
contribute to the provision of equal 
education for all hearing impaired 
children and youth by insuring the 
effectiveness, availability and 
utilization of instructional medio, 
materials and products which meet 
the educational needs of hearing 
impaired children and youth in the 
region served. 

The NRMCD is housed at the 
University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst, in the School of Education 
building. 

Our region includes Connecticut, 
Deleware,Dist. of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Hampshire , New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvonnio, Vermont and 

Virginia . 



Who moy call ? 



Eurce index of 
I Medio 
and in our 
chures with 
tructibnol 
ejects on all 

Df people and 
the region, 
^e center with 

field for 

INTERACT 
Areo 

me. You may 
Ing your 
TY or TV 
the following 

t)- 282 -7774 

r region 
D-628-1960 



instructional 
and software. 

services ore 

I and through - 

people are 

f-'d^nnce and 



Anyone within our region working 
with the deof is a member of 

INTERACT 

You ore a member 

You may call and moke use of our 

^ervice with any question, large or 

s^n^oll, that you have 

We will do our best to help. 



What is NRMCD ? 



The Northeast Regional Medio 
Center for the Deaf is one of four 
centers established in 1966 by 
Media Services and Captioned 
Films of the Bureau of Eddbe-tion 
for the Handicapped, United States 
Office of Education. 
The goal of the NRMCD is to 
contribute to the provision of equal 
education for oil hearing impaired 
children and youth by insuring the 

effectiveness, avail ability and 
utilization of instructional medio, 
materials and products which meet 
the educational needs of hearing 
impaired children and youth in the 
region served. 

The NRMCD is housed at the 
University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst, in the School of Education 
building. 

Our region includes Connecticut, 
Delewore.Oist. of Columbia, Maine, 
Morylond, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Hampshire , New Jersey, Rhode 
Islond.Pennsylvonnio, Vermont and 

Virginio. 
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NORTHEAST REGIONAL MEDIA CENTER FOf 

RESOURCE INDEX _ 



THE DEAF 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST, MASSACHUSETTS 
01002 



NORTHEAST REGIONAL 
MEDIA CENTER FOR 
THE DEAF 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

AMHERST, MASSACHUSET 
01002 
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SUUKCJiS OF iN:;TlUICTiON/»L ru\j T.Ul Al.lt 



VO'ir-v STATi-^fPNT, ciOltRCFS OF INSTFIICTIONAI, MMKRl ALS VHLL BE OBTATNKU FOIXOWINC A 
DISTINCT SLt'oI- PROCEDURES. 



Commercial Dircctorjes 1. 



Consult all available, most recently published direct- 
ories of conunercial producers of instructional mater- 
ials for addresses, e.g.s Educator's Purchasin g, M^^- 
ter; Westinghouse Leanitng Directory ; most current 
li7t of exhibitors at the annual convention of the 
Association for Educational Communications and Tech- 
nology; the National Information Center for Educat:onal 
Media (NICEM); Thomas Registef of American Manuf actiircirs; 
The Audiovisual Market Place; The Annual BluebooU ot 
of Audiovisual Materialii; the classified directory 
issue of Tra ininiz In Business And Industry.; The Annual 
Multimedia Index and Directory of Project Infoinjation 
of Colle[;e Ma n a<:ement Magazine . (See reference list 
for bibliogr.-^phic data) 



Federal Govenim"nl 
Directories 



Consult all available directories of all federal gov- 
ernment supported instructional materials prodocing 
organizations for address, e.g.s all organizations 
receiving grants and/or contracts from the United 
States Office of Education; the National Audiovisual 
Center Information Branch, Washington*, D.C. 



State Govemnicnt 
Directories 



Consult all available directories of all state supported 
instructional materials producing organizations for 
addresses i.e. all organizations receiving funds fion. 
a state office of education. 



Private Foundation 
Directories ^« 



Individual Producers 5. 



Multi-Source I)ireclories6. 



Consult all available directories of Instructional 
materials producing organizations receiving private 
foundation funds, obtained through consulting all 
foundations listed in the Foundation Directory .or 
addresses. 

Write to all school districts for names and address(<j 
of Individuals producing instructional materials used 
by their Students. 

Consult all other sources of information regarding 
producers of ii.ntructicnal materials, e.g.s S/Jt-^ilil 
Free Matt-ri nlr. '"or vnaj.sroomj;cacti£rs; Educaion. 
Progress S^rviTe's Ci^cV-s;' SjL>uxcios_^oJ_lenchj,nr, 
lals; Kcfu.u. '.'cs for Lo.uiMng; Eom-al lon.iJ Modi.n 
Yc^book; r.lMlJ Pc'poi;-; Research in K.duc.tlon; Pro- 
views: otc. (:;>■(. rofercfTce liyt £nr bib J ioiU'-'pl' "• 'i'- 



i) 
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PROCUhING INSTRUCTICNAT. MATERIAT^S 



POUCY STM-KMENT. MATPRTAl.*; WILL BE PROCURRED FOR REVIEW PURPOSES FOLLOWING A 
DISTINCT /SET OF PROCEDURES . 



Requesting Materials 
on Loan 



Acquisition Record 



1. 



Purchasing Materials 2. 



3. 



Unobtainable Materials 4, 



Write to materials producing organization 

A. Explain purpose of NIMlS 

B. Request loan of specific instructional materia] 
or itemized list of a number of materials for 
review purposes 

Purchase materials, unavailable for loan, for review 
purposes 

Maintain record of each material requested and re- 
ceived on standard forms (see Appendix X for example 
of standard form) 

A Assign unique acquisition number determined by 

order in which. material is received and its generic 



type e.g. "VI 109" would indicate this videotape 
was ''the 109th instructional material received 

B. Include acquisition number 

C. Include date received 

D. Include producer's title 

E. Include producer's date of copyright or production 

F. Include producer's # 

G. Include producer's name and a main address 
h'. Include distributor's name and main address 

I. Include how received i.e. loan, purchase, gift 
J. Include cost, if any r t 

K. Include collation information the content of which 

is determined by generic type (sec Appendix X) 
L. Indicate if entered in NIMlS 

M. Include date entered . , ^ . 

N. If not entered in NIMIS, include brief statement 

of reason. 

Maintain separate record of materials requested and 
not available on standard form, (see Appendix XX for 
example of standard form) 

A. Include name of material 

B. Include name and address of producer » 

C. Include name and main address of distributor 

D. Include date request made 

E. Include reason material is unavailable- (e^. out 
of print) 
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APPENDIX X 
ACQUISITION FORM 

. Acquisitixjn. if 



Name of M?^teHaI . _ — 

rp^roiuVcrJ^JIi^^ .^^JyoMss}^^^ Cp^irisllt..j)atc 



_J^ddri?35 



\3XX ib utor s Name 
Address ^ 



Collation Info: 



How Received, " Date (Lost) 

Entered in NIMIS ^Date 

Q_Not Ente^recl 

Reason : 



.F587A9P01 



Name ; Uncle _VaRglcy^s_ jycjd_StoTnr -l]LTrip_ 

j>rod j Uncl^W e;t^XF£iyr tj ons 



if 15909 c i'897 



L 5 7 Broa dwa y > Moori *s Cor ner, M\ 



Dist^ .„.yncle, Wiggle);_Pro_du£t ions 

57 B roadw ay", Moores C orner, MA - 

7 rpc^ls. lemm. ""Sound. Color. A13 min. with teacher s guide 



Collation: 2 reels. 16Tmn 
(trip series) 



Gift, l/A/76 



rlj^ E nter ed in NI MIS \ Date 
. fel^ Not Entered 



Reason: Found 'to Induce ge^lloping consumption 




\ 
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l-CDIA ACCESSION' CODES: 



ABBWiVIATlONS USUI): 



Art Print 


AP 


Charts 


CH 


Filmloops 


FL 


Films 


F 


Fllmstrlps 


rb 


Fllmstrips with sound 




Filmstrip/record * 


tS/REC} 


Filmstrip/tape 


FS/TA 


Flashcards 


FC 


Globes 


GL 


Kits 


K 


Maps 


MAP 


Microforms 


UP 


Models 


1ulAT\ 

nuu 


Pictures 


OTP 


Realia 


REAL 


Records 


REC 


Slides 


SL 


Study Prints 


SP 


Tapes 


TA 


Transparencies 


TR^ 


Videotapes 


VT 



Black and White 

centimeter 

edition 

et cetera 

example 

inches 

Indies 

Inches per second 

millimeters 

minutes 

no date 

number 

opus 

revolutions per minute 

volumes 

versus 



b&w 

cm • 

ed 

etc. 

e.g. 

in. 
It 

ips 

mm 

min 

n.d, 

no. 

op 

rpm 

V. 

vs. 
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COUj\TTON information VILL BE Dl'Ti.Kl^JNIZD BY GENERIC TYPE 
OF EAQl INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL. 

) 

i.e. a printed reproduction of a work of art: Collation to 
include llic following as each applies: size, b&w or color, 
mounted or unmounted, framed or unframed. teaching and l(uirn- 
ing aids. e.g. reproduction of painting 23" X 30" color, 
mounted, with 35 miniatuie study prints. 

i.e. a set of written, printed, or blank sheets bound top;ethe 
in a volume: Collation to include the following as each ap- 
plies: size, number of pages, series title in parentheses. 
.e*g. 9" X 5". 37pp. 

i.e. a sheet giving information in sequential order in out-- 
line, graph, or tabular form: Collation to include the fol- 
lowing as each applies: //charts, //overlays, size, b^w or 
color, mounting, teachiljg and learning aid&. series title in 
parentheses ^rf-received by individual title (charts mounted 
together in a unit receive same acces. //) 
e.g. 16 charts. 50" X 38". color, multiple chart holder. 

I.e. a series of still pictures arranged in sequential order 
on a loop of precartri dged 8mm film, producing motion when 
projected at, Standard speeds: Collation to include tlic fol- 
lowing as each applies: numVer of loops, standard 8mm* 
super 8mm. color or b&w. silent, sound, running time, teach- 
ing and learning aids, series title in parentheses, if rc^- 
ceived individually, (each filtnloop v;ill be accessioned in- 
dividually) 

e.g. 1 loop, standard Smm. color, silent. 4 minutes, 
(learning about air series) 

i.e. a series of still pictures in d'^finite sequence v/ith or 
without recorded sound, producing motion when projected at 
standard spccls: Collation tc include the following as each 
applies: // reels, size (Smm, 16nim, 35mni, SSiirai, 70mra) sound 
or silent, captir .jd. b&v; or color, running time, teaching 
and learning aids, series title in parentheses, 
e.g. 1 reel. 16mm. sound, color. 16 minutes, with teacher's 
guide. 

(basic earth science program series) 

i.e. a card with printed words, numerals, or pictures used 
primarily for rapid drill in main, vocabulary, reading, 
historic or geographic facts: Coli«ition to include the 
following as each applies: number of fiashcards. size, 
black and white or color, teaching and learning aids, 
e.g. 15 cards. 11" X lA". coloi. text on back, with guide 
card, flnshcards will he accessioned as a set. 
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Globes 



Kits 



Maps 



Microforms 



Models 



Pictures \ 



i.e. a sphere which depicts a map of the earlii, one or vm'Vc 
of the celestia] hodics, or the universe; ColNuion to In- 
clude the following ns each applie:;: dinnkier. color. 
noiMitlng. tenchinc and IcaVninr, nids. Th- follovinr, lieir. 



be? included ii not givon as p.»rt of the title: 



V I I - 



should _ _ 

relief, raised-relief, physical- political, teircstridl 
(earth), celestial (heaven). (Globes will be accessioned 
individually) 

0, g, 16 in. color, visual-relief, terrestrial, mounted In 

"Vooden cradle, with teacher's guide. 
« 

1 a collection of redial Hp«?igned to be used as a unit: 
IndiviJaal items within a kit will be collated according to 
the instructions for that generic type. The same accession 
number will be used for each item. 

1. e. a drawing or representation of a terrestrial or celes- 
tial geographic area: Collation to include the foxlowiug ns 
each applies: number of maps, number of overlays, size, 
black and white or color, raised relief, visual relief, 
physical, political, terrestrial, celestial, flat, mounted, 
framed, teaching and le^niing aids, series title in parentheses 
if accessioned by individual title. (Maps mounted together 

as a unit should receive the same accession number) 
e g. 16 maps. A4" X Al". color, visual-relief, physical. 
poUtical. terrestrial, mounted in r.olid charthead with 
tripod stand, with teacher's guide. 

i e miniature reproductions of printed or graphic information 
on opaq\ie or transparent materials, requiring magnification 
to read: Micro-opaque forms include m'.crocards and microprint. 
• Micro-transparent forms include microfilm, microfiche, ultra- 
microfiche, and aperture cards. Mirroform will be accessioned 
by the original document title. Collation will include the fol- 
lowing as each applies: number cf forms with number of par.es 
per form, leacning and learning aids, series title in parentheses 
e.g. microfilm. 1 reel. 87 frames. 

i e. a three-dimensional representation of an object reproduced 
in the size of the orJiinal or to scale: Collation to include 
the following as each applies: number of models, number ol 
pieces, size (e:c3ct , reduced, enlarged), size and type of con- 
liner. black and white or rolor. operational, mounted or un- ^ 
moui.ted. teaching and learning aids, (each part of a single 
model and each model In a set should be given the same accession 

number) . ' i ^ .i- ; , 

e.g. 1 model. 5 pieces, enlarged, color mounted on a plastic 

stand, with teacher's guide. 

i.e. a representation of persons, places, objects, or idcao 
produced by photography, painting or drawing: Collation ^lo 
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Kealla 



Records 



Slides 



Study Prints 



Tape Record '.ngs 



Include tlie following as each applies: number of plates xn 
series size, black and white or color, mounted or unmoun cd. 
teaching and learning aids, series title in parentheses if 
accessioned by Individual title. (a]l pictures ntendod as a 
unit will be assigned the same accession number) . 
e.g. 8 pictures. 8 1/2" X 11". b&w. unmounted. 

i.er^eal objects or specimens: Collation to Include the fol- 

nl as each applies: number of pieces, sl.ed i needed, 
teaching and learning aids. (A group of related objec s 
packaged together will be accessioned as a unit and given only 
one accession number.) 
e.g. 25 pieces. 

i e a disc of hard wax, rubber or plastic on which monaural or 

;e;eoph n c sounds are recorded: Collation to Inc ude th f - 
lowing as each applies: number of records, number of 
revolutions per minute, stereo or laonaural. teaching aiul learn 
Z aTds. series title In parentheses. (Multiple record .ctB 
packaged and Intended for use as a unit will be accessioned 

e!g! rtccord. 2 sides. 12 inches. 45 rpm. monaural. 

i e a single frame photographic reproduction In a 2" ^ 2" 

^^ino' Collation to jncluc'e the following ac i.ach applies, 
mounting: Lol.tation tu ju^x ui--!, and white 

wlil be assigned the same accession number.) 
e.g. lA slides. 2" X 2". color. 

i e a two-dimensional reproduction of places, persons, ob- 
\ects or Ideas with accompanying textual In ormatlon: Col- 

(historical recon^st ruction of Rome series) 

i p a magnetic audio tape on which sound has been recorded. 
I.e. a magnetic dua* k , inches In diameter with 

nnpn reel tapes on reels J, 3, or / iin-ur^o 
upen reei '-^1' ^ ^j. 15 inches per 

sound recorded a 1 //o, ■> ■»/'•» ' " ..,4j„„ 1. 7/8 

be accessioned individually.) n 

e.g. 1 reel. 5 in. 3 3/A ips. fv.ll track. 18 min. 
(Political Science series) 
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Video Tape 



Books 



i.e. an electromagnetic tape, 1/2, 1, or 2 inches wide- with 
picture and sound recorded at varying .speeds by cpccic:l 
equipment: Collation to include the folloving as they apply 
to the video tape being cataloged: number of reels, size of 
reels, black and white or color, sound or silent, running 
time, make a model number of equipment used in recording, 
width of tape, teaching and learning aids, series title in 
parentheses. (Video tapes will be accessioned individually.) 
e.g. 1 reel. 12 in. b&w. sound. 45 min, recorded on Concord 
model 900. 1/2 in. 

i.e. a set of written, printed, or blonk sheets bound to- 
gether in a volume: Collation to include the following as 
each applies: size, number of pa^es. series title in 
parentheses . 
e.g. 9" X 5". 37 pp. 
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CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 
FOR VOLUMES HOUSED IN THE 
RESOURCE INDEX 

ABBREVIATIONS: 



col* 


- college level 


d. 


- especially for the deaf 


ec 


- early childhood 


el 


• elementary level 


MAR 


• Mid-Atlantic Region 


NE 


- New England 


SE 


- Special Education 


se 


- secondary level 


vh 


- visually handicapped 


Dir. 


1.00 



General, National Directories 

Further Indicated by Grade Level etc. if Appropriate 

1.10 Special Service Directories, Nat'l. 

1.11 Special Service Directories within the Region 

Further Indicated by State etc. if Appropriate 

1.12 Special Service Directories Outside the Region 

Further Indicated by State etc. if Appropriate 
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CAT 2.00 

General, Nacional Catalogs for all Media 

Further Indicated by Grade Level etc. if Appropriate 

2.01 General Film Catalogs, Further Indicated If Appropriate 

2.02 General Videotape Catalogs, Further Indicated if Appropriate 

2.03 General Audiotape, Further Indicated if Appropriate 

2.04 General Record, Further Indicated if Appropriate 

2.05 General Book Catalogs, Further Indicated if Appropriate 

2.0b General Picture (including transparencies, prints, etc.) Further 
Indicated if Appropriate 

2.07 General Filmstrlps and FilmlDops Catalogs, Further Indicated if 
Appropriate 

2.08 Hardware Catalogs 

2.10 General Catalogs Especially for the Deaf, Further Indicated if 
Appropriate 

2.20 General Catalogs for Other Handicapping Conditions 

2.21 Special Education Catalogs by State within the Region 
2.21a Special Education Catalogs by State Outctde the Region 

SUB 3.00 

Subject Area Materials 
3.10 Left Open 

3.20 Science, Further Indicated by Grade Level 
3.30 Social Studies, Further Indicated by Grade Level 
3.40 Language Arts. Further Indicated by Grade Level 
3.50 Math, Further Indicated by Grade Level 
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APPENDIX Iir 

TnrouRh 1!k* joint efforts of NRMCD and the Nov; York SKD SEIMC provisions woe 
made for the establishniont of an interlock media coordinator pobition. The 
individual assuming this position wan to be primarily responsible for coord in., t - 
ing resources and delivery of services of media and nKiterin^s for llie denf \/iihip 
flew York State. 

This coordinating position was filled as of January 1974. Due to i;navoJd-])lo 
delays encountered in hiring, it was necessary to revise the vorkscope to Ut 
the remaining time constraints (^inuary 1974 - August 197A) . 

The revised workocope placed primary emphasis on planning. The objeciive was 
to desijin a viabla delivery system that would match needs to resources, taking 
into consideration the new resources resulting from the revised national media 
network to be implemented in September of 1974. 

Pursuant to revised workscopes of New York SEIMC and NRMCD the following accivit^'e^i 
have been conducted: 

- Participation in three meetings of the Advisory Coimiittee of Super- 
intendents of Sdioolr. for the Deaf. 

- Establishnont of a Media Task Force and co-chaired task force wi..; 
Superintendent of St. Francis de Sales School for the Deaf of Brooklyr, Ptw Yo:!.. 

- Conducted two meetings of the Media Task Force including; r-i'iccentn- 
tion fro;;, nine schools for the deaf in New York, (see Ap;iendix A) 

- Conducted site visits to all nine schools for the deaf in the sL.ae. 
• - Consulted with several BOCES Special Education Directors and 'I-idiE 

Directors of public school programs. ^ 

- Attended the following professional meetings: 

AECT Convention - Atlantic City, New Jersey 
CEC Convention - New York City^ New York 

New England IMC Directors Conference •- Northampton, Ku..s^ac."'t:->.tLS ^ 
New York SEIMC Workshop on Konterey Lanp-..age Tro.'^ram - Albany, tlc-w Yoi 

- Conducted equipment inventory of the nine schools for Lhc de.if. 

- Conducted budget survey of the nine schools for the deaf. 

- Contacted personnel in the following acencies in attempt to 
identify resources. New York State Education Department: 

Division Library Development 
Division Educational Communications 
Division Handicapped Children and Bureaus 
Division of Curriculum Development and Bureaus 
Division of Teacher Education & Certification 
Division of Standards & Purchases 

National Media Network: 
NCEMMIi 
N.Y. SEIMC 
NRMCD 
MRMCD 
SRMCD 
MSCF 

HEW - Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 




or. 



Proressional Or^^ani /.aliens : 

CKl) - Council .on Hducatioti of Deaf 

AECT - ASET Division 

CliC - ERIC Division 

ASllA 

EPIE 

Educational Programs or Projects Related to 
the Deafness and/or !lcdia: 

Dcafncsc Rr^search and Training Ccnlor 
Computer Based Project for Evaluation of Mcidia 
CREED - Coop Research Endeavors for Education of Deaf 
ZIA - Learning Systems 

Gallaudet College - Library for Administration & 

Research 

SUNY - Department of Educational Communications 
Auburn University ^ University of Educational Media 
Temple University - Department of Educational Corpjnunicati 



The numerous contacts and' activities indicated above served a multitude of pur,, 
directed toward: 

a. identifyins existing resources 

b. specifying concerns upon which a plan for a viable delivery 
service could be based (sBe Appendix LV - minutes of June 4-5 

Task Force Meeting). , , ^ j ^- 

c. identifying concerns that would provide the basin for adapting 
or deve]ooing new programs and /or resources to fulfill the 

unmet needs . . . ^ 

d. developing a model system applicable to futuristic goals. 

The conrems of programs serving the deaf were identified as follows: 

1. The role of media be viewed and included as an integral portion 
of the educational program. r 

2. In-service education in utilization and production of n.edia be 
provided to teaching staff. ■ ^^ 

3. Locally produced materials be shared among programs serving the 

A. Evaluation of materials and equipment be shared among prcgranis 
desiring purchase of materials and equipment. 

5 Budgetary information of the special schools pertaining to 
media, be- used to support development of media programs. 

6. The efforts of coordinating services to the schools be continued 

T:ie most positive but yet untangible benefit derived from the Interlock person 
activiUes is the sense of common cause and unity of direction of the persons 
Wied in and charged with the responsibility of supporting the education go 
through utilization of media in facilitating the learning process. 



The following workRcupo has l.-on proponed for the u< xt yc.r, Fi 1971), ana 
contained ia the AI.RC HO gv.iot proposal for New ^ork. 



OBJECTIVE: 



Identify n«dla resources, perform media ncocl. analysis of he spcr:i,,l r.chooK 
and programs ia New York St.to. and further develop and reHue a vxablc .l.Uvc 
system model that will inte.Jock appropriate resources with tho-.e needs. 

ACTIVI TIES 

1 Consult with the various agencies whose concerns are in 

Special Education and/or media and whoso goals would be in 
agreement with .tated goal of .sLiatcj^y. Su.h agenc:es would 
be as follo\;s : 

SED Bureau for Physically Handicapped Children 
SED State Library Division of Library Development 
NCEMMH and the four Specialized Offices 

Information collected on efforts of the agencies 
consulted would be compiled and distributed to same. 

2. Through SED and upon their request represent the /O^RC 

at the preuentlv existing advisory commLtoe of Super- 
iitlndents of the special nchools and co-chair establ.sncd 
. Task Force on Media with specified Superintondcnt. As 
Task Force co-chairman establish an advisory cou^nittee on 
media with the Special School IMC Directors. 



3. 



A. 



As a part of a Statewide needs assessment effort conpile and 
fpdate inventories of media materials and P^r orm a mcdxa 
needs analysis at the special schools, tnus allowing for 
appropria'tl matching of'resonrces to the Identified needs 
and providing and/or coordinating delivery services. 

Upon SED request, identify media used at the special schools 
to satisfy curriculum; promote evaluation of the media used 
• to meet stated education objectives by supervising teacher, 
eache s and students; and give advice to SED as to app -able 
media for use with appropriate students in public school 
programs and classes. 



PROJECTION ; 

This strategy will be conti^ed with an increasing emphasis on programs for 
children in public schools. 
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MINUTES - Interlock Media Coord ina tor -Mc-dici Task Korcc 
Den Bird sell 

March 1. 1974 10 = 30 a.m. "bany 

Ben Blrd.ell oponod the ■noting ^"""f ''^rifson'por'un'"'""' 

the Deaf in Nev; York State. 

Den presented the agenda for the rneeting, previously sent to all 
the media persons. 

I. Update '74 

A. Interlock Position 

The NRMCD and NYSEIMC are the ^^^^ repro- 

-nif^i-^s • 
a "Position Description for the Inf rlock Coordinator 

was shared. (transparency #1) 

OUES Why have the deaf been signaled out? Why not nn 

scope of handicaps. 

D. Media Task Force 

1 The enlarged schools meeting includes 9 State Schools 
f;r the Deaf, 3 State Schools for the Blind. P.S. 47 and 
158, Learninq Resource Centers. 

o qm;,nor Advisory Group to the above constituents ap.ked 
that Sister Anno BeLe be\he mediator between the medxa 
personnel and .,e Advisory Group. 

^ T;,.:V Force - to include - Interlock Coordinator, .Tiodia 
3. Task rorce -^'"--^ a r^t-ov Annp« Their purpose 

and (2) develop a model delivery system. 

SUES. Who pe"onnerri?h"tL'° 
coordinate the efforts of "^^J^ ^ the goals and 

flSdlngr'of "thi Tasrfo%o'"trth"supo?intendents who will 

make the final decision. 
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M.S.C.F. Network Rovisiori 

(transparency #2) - brief form 

1, ALRC/NCEMMII 

Notwoik 
N C E M M H 

A L R C Specialized Efforts 

Area Learning Si Visually Impaired 

Resource Center D^^^ ^ Iloarincj Imp/ 

Otlior IIoDdicapping 

Conditions 
Depository Functions 



2. N-Y.S.E.I.M.C. bid for MSCF 
Grant - March 4, 1974 

Proposal - Area 10 - New York State 
Merger of SEIMC and RMC 
Coordinate BEH and Projects in field 
ALRC and RRC - learning resource 
Uniformity in programs 
Shoring facilities among ALRC 

3. Network - was explained - {transparency #3) 
a. NCEMMH 

ex. II A - Identify needed instructional 
naterials. 

II B - Make needs knois^n to commercial and 
non-comtnorcial materials 

*b. Specialized Offices {transparency #4) 
^1, 2, 3 

II C - Locate usable materials which exist arid 
identified needs 

V B - In-Process accessions 

V C - Maintain materials - collection acquired 

through NCEMMH 

c. ALRC - NYS area 10 (transparency #5) 

I A - local and State Materials - center service, 
stimulation or development 
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^'" The NYSEIMC ir> b Lcid incj 1 lor ALP.C, NYSICIMC lu^ro 
in Albany will bocome ^LRC if grant is accepted. 



II. Directions - Media and the DeaC in N.Y^S, 
. A. Goal - Rationale 

1. In Deceaiber, 1972 - Meeting with Sinches, Hehir, 

Piccolino, Andarcck, r-aachus, Hoag, Norwood, Wyman, 
C' igley - State needed: 

better delivery system 

Superintendents involved in decision-making 
* Develop instrument of resources 
Improve captioned films 
Needed future goals and guidelines 



2. Bureau 

Provide educational materials through 

accessibilities. 
More materials needed. 
State-wide planning necessary 

Special Ed. - ALRC (transparency #6) 

To provide each physically handicapped chil<^ with 
educational services and materials appropriate to 
his needs by greater schools and programs accessibil- 
. ity to materials. 

The rationale was given. (transparency #7) 

B. Obiective - (transparency #8) Identify media resources, 

' perform media needs, analysis of the special schools 
and programs in N.Y.S. -and further develop and refine 
a viable delivery system mcadel that will match appro- 
priate resources with those needs. 

C. Strategies - 4 activities 

1. Consult */ith various agencies (transparency #9) 

SED Bureau 
SED Library 

NCEMMH and 4 specialized officers 

2 Through SED and upon their request represent ALRC 
at the present existing Advisory Committee of 
Superintendents. (Transparency #10) Establish • 
media advisory committee with special school iHi- 
Directors. 

1 • r;/ 
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Coini>nO i)Ik1 UpJ..l:C i)i'/>.Mll-Ol i t>l Ji. i'/.lOj'l .Is 

and perfc)j:m a i-.u'dia lu'Cids .naiyr. ii; al \ L\\c Sjj. cial 
Schools, all(n;ii)cj fen: approi^riaU; tu^t (-.cm i !Kj of r-j- 
sources to idcntificxl nec^d s/prtjv i d incj luid/or rooi"- 
dinate delivery scrv Lco.s . { tr<tnspan 'Wc-y #l 1 ) 

Identify modia inatclu'd to .urricu'um; ptoinoto modia 
evaluation. \ 

Projection: increase emphasis on proyvifims for 
children in public scl^iools . 1 

QUES. - Would tMi' mean the leveling of. materials in 
the schools? No, it .-^ould allow for the building uiV' - 
of materials. 

What about the supplementary inflationary costs? 
In regard to unforsoon expenditures and increased 
utilities - an equitable ad just i.i nl' will be made to 
each school . 

Upon SED requests 'to identify media used at special 
schools. ( transpai ency #12) 

In media we must see the whole picture. 

Target - Need - Resource (transparency #13) 

Behavior targets 
Teacher 

Teacher/pupil - instruction 
Pupil - individualization 

Resources a vv. 

SED 

ALRC , 
NCEMMH 

IMCS 

Taslc 

To define Need 3 - necessary to have accountability 

QUES. - Whjt is Interlock 's position? Responsible to 
ALRC - filling, the gap between ALRC Network and 
tne schools. Production of naterials through 



1 



A. Open Dl.scu.'-:: ion 



RJC 



1 Hai-lw.T - [nv. ntc^ry - al]'M- Hen lo .sec what each iii- - 
clivirU',.1 1,-... Tli i ; v;i]l n^ no v;,iy taV.o away 

fromv..h,;L m .^.;! Ivu.. Dinliu. l^o I'jot review, Bci. 

will U; qu. .;t ..C.I,' .: ron.Mdin-) "equ i p--' nt reidaceuu~'nt 
thcrerore }>:■ c;b I • Lo su));.; aiHi .itc rrquesLb. 

The R>rdv;,,^e _In_V' ML-_r)ry I'urm should Liiclutlo: ^ 

What condiL.on the: c qui-!'!', in: is in 
ConimonL.- - add addttLorMl LnCor i: "itic^n 
Wliether thv oqu ipi." nt wa;. donated or purchased 

throuqh in-lvato funds. 
What type of progiam you're coiicorn' d with - 
ex. rosidcnLtal/day . 

OUES - (1) Wha< about replaceraent or repair of oquiFniont 
^fncj the yea? not in the budget? There is an adjustment, 
form for road ju.^Ling budgets . 

(2) W. - about th.:'^ inventor ie<: and Reports from SEIMC. 
Ben will check to rake sure that there r. no duplxcat-on 
of requests fror. r,i:i:-r: and AbbC - e... Annual update. 

(3) Is ALKC going to be responsibU. for distribution of 
materials to schc-ol s? Not sure at this point. 

Visita ,on to schools - try to ge,t 
1; total school picture / 
2) equipment / 
, 3) libraries 

s 

(4) Who is responsible to gaption cTw-.terials' • S2 - one 
central spot throughout the country to serve all school.s. 

(5) What about Uie new budgit? Individual personnel must 
lubstDLJe the reasons forf replacement and/or new equip- 
raent . ' 

. (6) Are and Adr.inistra tors aware of the needs the 
Hardware Inventory? Sister Anne will explain it to the 
Administrators for their individual support. 

with [TKiclia. 

Conference in April to moot again as a grotfp. 
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-.OCIATE COMM.SSlONrR FOR '^'^'^'O'^ ' °" HAtr.lC, r, c „<.M 

INSIHUCTIONAL SERVICES 

MTNUiKS OF -iirf-: M1.DIA TASK rokCK r r' i'TiKc^ - -lutn- ^ > 5, l' i74 

Prt'sent at Meeting: Frank Cali lionna, Robort Taylor, K-nnfill, iKumiiu', 

Katherine Kf.chbacli, Sue Y.\ri.;s, Ctry Lo>:.»n, LrciKiid 
Novick, Joan Hubert, Lloyd Anden- un , Kai(n llioii.!-., 
and Ben Birdsell . 

ALRC / N(T.MHH IV'URK : 

Ben Blrdsell explained that contractr. luid not yet been awarded by Bill af, had 
originally been planned. T^ie negotiations are still in pro,,ress ^^'^ J' ]'':^ 
arose in clarifying responsibilities within the new worksccper. . Now YorK ALIX UO- 
the present SElM'J-has not officially been nwart'.ed a contract but are without 
compe ti Lion . 

When decisions are i.ached Ben Blrdsell will forvnrd the information to Ll.c i^.hools. 
NRMCD: 

Materials such as tie revised Language Arts Tran.sparo..riQS and copi< •, of the 
material from the material exchange program were di.- tribute d. Arr.aigemc ut : wi r- 
made with Karen Thoflias of NRMCD to fill requests for parent-child maLcric.l ar,d 
partial sots of Proiect LIFE filmstiips. 

Karen Thomas teported that the media specialist training program at the 
University of Massachusetts would be continued next year. Pljns are being for:..u- 
lated to expand the program to include all handicaps. Ttios^ schools interested 
in requesting a Media Specialist for next year were advised to write Dr. Wyman at 
the University of Massachusetts with a copy of the request sent to Hen Bird^c^'l. 
To be included in- the request is Information on type of assistance needed, your 
expectatl6ns from the media specialist, and any provisions tnat the school could 
offer the student^ such as lodging, etc. 

CONCERNS ; 

Lengthy discussions of concerns and recommendations pertaining to those concerns 
ensued. The consensus was that recommendations made by the 'Media Task Force' be 
written in detail and presented to the Advisory Committee of Sup'Mi n tcnden Ls at 
their next meeting. This would allow for clarification of ovnrall Task Force dir-c- 
tion and indicate \ypes of service requested of the Interlock Media Coordinator. 
In brief, discussions and recoranendations pertained to the following topics. 

ROLE OF MEDIA ; 

Media Departments in all schools presently perform a multitude of service.-. 
the concer'n was for realizing their total potential. An outline of what the role 
of the Media Director should entail was coop^-ra ti ve I y developed to serve as a guid.' 
to the individual schools in establishing priorities for provision of media services. 
the thrust of the recommendations was toward early involvement of the media depart- 
ment in planning for program and activities related to 'media'. 
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IN-Sl-RVlCi: KDUCAT ION : / 

- ^ 

/ 

Similar needs shared by all directorn were for instruction in i/tilization of 
materials and equipmont and the production of less complex materia/s by and for 
staff. It was fell that frequent training; programs should be offe/ed in these areos 
due to the annu.fl staff turnover and the inability to retain a >^rking knowledj^c of 
all equipment op<jration and production prodecures from year to/year. Other concerns 
that lent themselves to di:;cu3sion of in-service training and would possibly require 
additional outside resources were instructional technology ufiilization and presen- 
tations on commercially produced programs or systems nev; on the market. Tlie major 
need idintifj»id repcc. -^dly in the discussion was for advarVced planning and coordina- 
tion of the media ar.pect of in-service training with the schools total in-service 
education program. Ben was asked to research the existing package materials that 
were available for teaching equipment operation and production techniques. A 
suggestion was made that all schools combine and cooperatively produce self-ins true* 
tiona) j>rograms to meet in-service needs. The criteria would be: 

1. It is not piesently available, 

2. All schools could benefit from its use. • ^^^^^^^-^ 

Various methods employed for assessing and mee ting ^^siurJ/itrrT nT^ were explained 
by the various directors, — _ 

MATF.RIAL EXCHAIjCH : 

All participants were interested in implementing some form of a material and 
idea exchange program. There is presently no means by which locally produced materials 
can be bhared among schools. An overwhelming amount of time and energy is put into 
creating materials especially for the deaf but distribution is limited. Several 
ideas sugge .ed were as follows: 

1, A school host a 'Materials Fair'and invite other schools to bring and 
display materials that they have produced.. This idea has been success- 
fully used in the past by the Austine School in Vermont and could serve 
as a model for New York Schools. 

2, Include the 'Materials Fair' as part of the NYSAED Convention. 

3, Institute a mobile materials display unit that would include materials 
local.ly adapted and produced and commercially produced materials proven 
to be useful in educating the deaf. 

Ben was asked to follow up on the feasibility of instituting the ideas suggested. 
EVALUATIO N: 

Federal projects require program evaluation. Concern was expressed by the 
Media Directors involved in these projects as to the best way to provide the nec- 
essary justifications. The method suggested was to compile quantitative data to 
substantiate the fac'. that media was utilized, following the rationale thai the 
prograru could not have existed without the funding. 
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EVALUATION : (conU) 

Another idea of concern was the time involved in and lack of information avail- 
able for evaluation of equipment and materials. Evaluation is essential in selecting; 
approptiatc media for purchase. 

Ben was asked to compile evaluation data and serve as a resource pere^on to aJ 1^ 
^^he schools. The IMC Directors agreed to supply Ben with evaluations of cquipin..ni 
and materials to build up an '^Evaluation Bank". Every school could then easily 
access and benefit from evaluations conducted by other schools. Each Director a^.rct'd 
to suggest a format to be used. One standard format will then be selected for use 
in the •'Evaluation Bank". 

BUDGET : 

In light of the recent SED request for the IMC Library Budget Breakdown questions 
were raised to clarify the purpose and intent of the request. Ben supplied the follow 
ing reasons for requesting this information; 

1. My having a comprehensive understanding of the "total picture", 
especially of the media component at the schools, is essential in 
perforrainf, my job. Budget information is a part of this. The re- 
sponsibility of meeting all the needs is difficult, and without 
thorough knowledge of all resources available both within the schools 
(especially for media) and outside the school, the task of meeting 
all those needs effectively and efficiently is impossible. Money is 
one of those 'resources' that can not, or rather should not, be over- 
looked. 

2. Another point made was that requests for budget from the SED to the 

; ; department of budget coordination requires justification and by repoit- 
1/ inp the total actual expe.^di tures to the Bureau, including the Federal 

\ ar rivate monies, a stronger case can be made supporting requests 

\ fc a3)litional monies. The budget request that you received did not 

ask ttmV private monies be included or designated as such, but several 

schools supplied this additional information. 

3. Due to the variety of the interpretation by each school as to what 
expenses are considered as a part of the media program, it was nec- 
essary to establish a listing of what was generally considered as 
media. This detaile'! breakdown was to serve several purposes. 

One, this was the first time this information had been requested, 
therefore, by making the request very explicit the problems of in- 
terpretation should have been minimal. 

' TWo, if you were going to take the time to complete the request 
for the Bureau it was felt that it might as well be of sucil a 
nature that it would be of benefit to you as a Media Directnr 
also. Directors indicated that this was or could be beneficial 
to their internal operation. 

In summary, the basic concern about the budget request was, what benefit would 
come from sharing complete financial Information with the Bureau, expecially if 
private funds were included? Ben reassured everyone that as Interlock Media 
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BUDGET : (conH) 

Coordinator he was working and would continue to work to meet the rvjvd ii) '.\ 
the financial needs of all schools and programs serving tin* deaf in the : .i 
thnt everyone's continued cooperation would greatly assist Mm in (lK>.iiu; , u. 

CERTIFICATION ; 

Questions were raised as to what types of ccr tif icalion v;cre avaiKii 1' t 
also applicable to a media director at a sc'iool for the deaf. State and 
(CED- Council on Education of the Deaf and ALCT- Association of EdueaLio.. il c\ 
tions and Technology) certifications were discussed as po^,sibi li tiei. . lh« 1 
for these certifications were not available for reference at the meeLin^^; ( t 
discussion was tabled and Ben was asked to obtain information on this fo! c' ' 
at the next meeting, 

FUTURE MEETINGS OF IHE MEDIA TASK FORCE : 

This Fall two meetings have been scheduled, NYSAED and Crossin^erV. • i-'ot 
considered to be of value to tht group. Combination of the next Media T<i K 1 
meeting with t>ne of those meetin^^s was recommended since most of tb.c direcloi 
already planning to attend one or the other. 

Ben agreed to plan the next meeting with this in mind and contact suiM;ri 
and IMC Directors the same as in the past when appropriate. 



The meeting adjourned at 3:00 P.M. June 5, 197A 
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CONNECTICUT SPEECH 

AND HEARING ASSOCIATION, INC 
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May 31, 1974 



Dear Exhibitor, 

Thank vou for your participation in our recent 
ISn?erence we certainly enjoyed having you 
litl ZTVr^^ hope that the conference response 
was what you had anticipated. 



A sp^ 
for: 



invitation to join us again is extended 



May 2 - 3, 197S 
Sheraton Hotel 
Hartford, Connecticut 



Thank you again. 



Sincerely yours, 

Alan B. Gould 

CSHA Exhibits Chairman 




DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

229 WemT STATE STREET 
P. O BOX 20l» 
TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 08628 

July 23, 197U 



Dr* Raymond Vfirman, Director p 
Northeast Regional Media Center for the DeaT 
Education Building 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01(X)2 



Dear Ray; 
I 



finished product as I was# 

ir I interpreted the cor^ents -^e duri^ S^orS^ll^SsrSS^nly 
correcUy, the criticism came almost ^^l^^^^J^f^^^igro^and they were for 
^^Zofr'ti^^l Sr?^tTpeSi ?^^'g«a^ ^ob the starr did in 
^X l'o XosTlf the P o.-t and not tu^^^^ 
scholarly philosophical manuscript. I ^^J^^g^'^ScSle our Inability, 
such material even within own ^Jate and sorely^antlci^^ disemination. 
because of timing, not to be ^^1^^^° P^°""? ^^^^if sSppUed with a copy 
To tMs end I will approach 0^,^?^^^"^^^° "^its use in Nev, Jersey 
^d ZXlsT^o'TerlT^^^^ f :SlVo:tr m^re than that but our 
needs should support at least such a request. 

J^?eM?JnS contSiution as any M.R.H.C.B. has produced. 

Cordially,/ ,y 

HOLLIS W. VlYKS/DIEECTOIl 

DAY SCHOOL PROGRAMS FOR THE DEAF 



/ 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 

SPECIAL EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 

5601 NORTH FRONT STREET • HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 17110 

TELEPHONE 717/599-5771 

April 10, 1974 




Miss Karen Thomas 
Norjiheast Regional 

Media Center for the Deaf 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Dear Kren, 

A sincere thank you for participating in our 
Hearing Clinician Workshop on Saturday. Even though 
our numbers were small, the response was excellent. 

It was so nice seeing you again. Have a 
pleasant holiday. Good : k in your job hunting. 



Sincerely yours, 



Annette L. Rich 
Director 



R Ig 
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From The Desk Ot , Oo\eHlMJi 
ELEANOR BROWN 

Xp f^CoPuC CPiK) Be e\JcJ 

T'm (Juirc Suilc, Thh^r Thc. 
hnf^Kc TP's LuiL-L. t^ee PS-re. 

Oa/ 71-/"C SfoT 

Tl^nrsjK ^OU So y)uCH 
Fofi. Vou^ &o o o Co oPCA /=>7-'CaJ 

SPECIAL EDUCATION REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER m^^^^Jn 
5347 William Flynn Higbmty - Roule H ^ X^^^ 
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Mrs. Juli^ Snelson 
103 John Street 
Daltoui i>4a88<iCiiusatts 



355- 



01226 



i 

Dear Ms* Thomas; 

This is to thanlc you for your assistance in flndincs us an 
interpreter for our open meeting in Pittsf ield* It only adds to 
my established belief that people involved with the deaf are tne 
most beautiful people on earth* 

Be assured that this assistance will long be remembered* 
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Media Services And Captioned Films 

EDUCATIONAL MEDIA DISTRIBUTION CENTER 
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6034 WISCONSIN AVENUE, N.W. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20016 



March 15, 19 7 4 



TCLLPIIONC 
202/3fi3-130B 



TO: 



FROM! 



LeRoy Aserlind 
Robert Carter 
John Dostal 
Victor Fuchs 
Larry Gloeckler 



William Jackson 
William Pellant 
Robert Stepp 
Karen Thomas 



Howard M. <Juigley, Chairman, Task Force, Area IV 



The completed copy of the procedures manual for Area J^^^ 
workscope has been turned in to the Network Offa^e. So far as 
TknoS our assignment for this project has been/carrxed out. 

Your cooperation in the development of Volume/lV is greatly 
appreciated. / 



Best wishes. 



/ 




-' /X- — v( 
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, „_ -4-cUTIVM OF AMeNICAH SCHOOL* rO« TMK OEAF. INC. 



Prof. Armin Lowe 

Institut fur HorgeschadiKtenphdagocik 
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D 690(6 HcidolbcrR 1, April 2, 1074. 
Zep elinstraBe 3. 



Mrs. Karen Thomas 
Supervisor of ^ield Service 
N R M C D 
Thompson Hall 

University of Waspachusetts 
Amherst , Ma. 01002 

V. S. A. 



Dear Mrs. Thomas, 

„any thanks for your kind letter of the 19 th of February and also 
for the transparency sets. Your letter «as sent bjP sea n^ail^n 
arrived here only about two weeks ago. The transparencj^^ arrxved 
here this morning. I am really very much obliged^our and to Ur.Wy- 
man for your assistance. I an, sura that the^>r^sparenc*es will prove 
to be of great benefit to the two stud^ts who are going to prcpi^re 
a dissertation on the use of overhead projectors and transparcncxes 
in the education of hearing-im paired children. 

With best Wishes and kindest regards to you and also to. Dr. Vyman and 
his wife, I remain, 



Yours sincerely! 



Prof. Armin Lowe . ^i, 

Institut fur HbrgeschadigtenpHdagogik 

D 6900 Heidelberg 1 

ZeppelinstraRe 76 a# 



f^-\[^ for |p>>q/.\fc^ 
the [yjLd/*\[f 



Teachers Ck>llegft UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA Department o* Educational Admipfstratio^^a. 



Nebraska Hall 175 



MIDWEST REGIOtYAL MEDIA CENTER FOR THE DEAF 

40lr'-472-2141 Lincoln, Nel)raska 68506 



April ?.2, 1974 



Mrs. Karen Thomaa 
Northeast Regional Media 

Center ^ for the Deaf 
School of E(\cation 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst^ Massachusetts' 01002 

T^ear Mrs^^l^homas: 1 

Thank you for your willingness to be a more active ^ 
participant in the Tenth Symposium on Research and Utilization 
of Educational Media for Teaching the Deaf by b^ing a chatrperson. 

From all indications^ the conference was an overwhelming 
success. Without your help, this success would not' have been 
possible 



YOU 



Your participation was great^ly appreciated. 

9 f 



THANK 



Sincerely yours. 



Robert E. Stepp, Jr., Ph.D. 
Project Director 



Bwmt of EductlloA for IM Handlcuppod 
DIvtflOfi of C4uc«ionil SorvtCM 



a .'0 



.;V,:r, 359. 



23^ North Witchduck Road 
VIRGINIA BtACH, VIRGINjA 23462 



i i. iiiCKiu 

Supef«nte«tdent ol Schools 



Mr?. Karen Thoma& 

Northeast Regional Media Center 

lor the Deaf 
University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, MA 01002 ' / 
Dear Mrs. Thomas: 

I wish to express my appreciation to you for the excellent and superbly 
conducted woi^tshcp for the Virginia Beach hearing impaired teachers and 
speech pathologists. 

It is a joy to sponsor a workshop that is practical, refreshing, and 
stimulating for all tho'e in attendance. 

On the behalf of all the teachers, thank you. 



Sincerely, 




Kurt W. Schleicher, Ed. D. 
Supervisor, Special Education 

KWS/ghp 

cc: Director, Northeast Regional Media Center 
for the Deaf 



\ 
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i7 December 1973 



The Director 

Northeast Regional Media Center for 

the Deaf 
Thompson Hall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Dear Sir: 

At the November DILENOWISCO Board Meeting, one Board member said, 
"If you appreciate someone, then you should let them know.... 

NRMCD has made significant contributions to the development of 
Cooperative Programs in Southwest Virginia through the participation 
of Ms Karen Thomas and Ms. Linda Matys im SEIMC meetings and the visits 
of Ms! Matys to the DILENOWISCO Title III Regional Program for Hearing 
Impaired Persons. 

As a measure of acknowledgment and appreciation for your support, the 
■DILENOWISCO Educational Cooperative Board of Directors extends to you 
this special letter of appreciation and Best Wishes for a happy Holiday 
Season. 

Sincerely yours, 

Richard Gardner, Chairman 
DILENOWISCO Board of Dire ..»rs 

cb 

Note: A roster of Boara Members is enclosed for your information. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



District Child Study Team 

AT BLAIRSTOWN TOWNSHIP PUBLIC SCHOOL 
BLAIRSTOWN. NEW JERSEY 07825 



NORTH WARREN REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
FRELINGHUVSEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HARMONY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BLAIRSTOWN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
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FicT^ r^-r^:! n:;tor 



PC 
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JOSEPH P. RICE, Ph.D. 
Associate Commissioner 



DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
/S2 3!^msnl S/ti^/. ^e^^fU 02/// 



November 6, 1 



Ms. Karen Thonas 

Northwest Media Center for the Deaf 
ScWjol of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, ilassachusetts 01002 



Dear Karen: 

Thanks so ^nuch for your nkrt icioation in and olanning of the 
media workshop for our teachers of t^he deaf. You and your 
colleagues are to be congratulated on both organization and 
format . ^ 

A number of the workshop participants have called to 
pass on ?avoraSle\orr.ments and also to tell rae that they olan 
to maSe mo^e use-^^- your service, 4C^-up _thc -good work. 



Sincerely, 

Carolyn P. Scott 
Svoervisor in Education 



CPSrlad 

CC: Dr. Raymond Uyman 



aFf icf or THC 

RlNTCNOCNT Of SCHOOLS 



SUPERVISORY UNION No. 52 
CLOUGH DRIVE 
PORTSMOUTH. NEW HAMPSHIRE 03801 



43C 2434 

TtLtP^^ONt 603 436 49^J 
4Jb 4041 
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November 2, 1973 

f 

Ms. Karen Thomas 
Supervisor of Field Services 
Northeast Regional Nedia Center for the Deaf 
Thonpson Hall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, llassachusetts 01002 

# \ 

Dear Hs. Thonas: 

Thank YOU for forwardinp my request for Inforna-^ 
tiof to New Enplad Special Education. Instructional 
Materials Center. 

1 appreciat.-your interest and the tine you took 
In thl^ matter. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy O'Brien 
Readiag Consul tar t 




/ ■, 



->-'» 



r 



4 ' m. - 



^tatc of ^tiv Drrscu 

DEPARTMLNT OF EDUCATION 

Macle H. KatzenbacK SchxDol for tke Deal 

CHARLES iu JOCHEM. L,7.,D SoPtwrnrf hd«ht 
WEST TRENTON. NFW JERSEY OB626 
TtLEPMONt 609 883-2600 



ALAN K SUMMERS n^+^V^- 17 107'^ 



Ms. Karen Thomas 

Supervisor of Field Services ^ ^ 

Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massaclrysetts 

Dear Ms. Thomas: 

I have received the information you sent veny 

since our c«^us Is so 

XiZ of t'hul^t'erlal .v.iUble or should ve duplicate this one 
for dispensation. 

AS requested in your memo of September 12, »e »ill be happy 

re^ irr c^e^n 1-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a^d other schools. I shall proceed to implement that. 

Sincerely, 



Alan K. Summers 
Assistant Superintendent 



AKStnJc 



ERJC N, W JLI...IV llAir SCHOOL . 0.< IHl 15. Al 



ST. JOSEPH S SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

10O0 HUTCHINSON RIVER PARKWAY 
BRONX, N. Y. 10465 



TAlmadGB 8-9000 
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September 5, 1973 



Dr. Raymond \Jyinan 
N.{>ICD 

Tlionip?:on Hall 

University of llassachusetts 
Amherst, Mass, 

Dear Dr V^yipan, 

We have officially be.un U schoolyear here at St. Joseph's 
School for the Deaf vdth staff oriyntaticn thxs week. 

Th« Conference for Hedia Directors a couple of weeks a£0 

-,r. t^^r^Jz:^'^^^ ----- 

from our ^rea and .he pro^ra.'n '.vas stimulating. 

It is Rood to have Sue Yanes witn us. -Uready snc Proving 

to be a bi^elp^i^our procr... ^l^. ^:t///f,^f ^ch^efdS frea'^ 
University of >'assachusetis is providing ctaff xn a niucn ne 

Be&t-Ardshes to you Tor a good school year. 

Sincerely, 

(Krs.) Brenda Axelsen 
Media Director 



BA:lp 



St. Mary's School For The Deaf 



2253 MAIN STREET . BUFFALO. NEW YORM 4214 

August 28, 1973 
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Ms. Karen Thomas 
Field Coordinator 
Northeast Regional Media 

Center for the Deaf 
Thompson Hall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



Dear Karen, 

This is just a short note to tell you how much I enjoyed 
the recent Media Directors Conference. It took me about two 
days to recover from the experience, but it was worth it. 
On the whole, it was an excellent program and you were 
delightful. I'm sorry we didn't get a chance to talk niore , 
but don't worry, I'll still continue to think or you as tail, 
dark and lanky. 

Please convey my appreciation to Dr. Wyman. I hope .that 
this can become an annual event in the future. 

Sincerely yours. 



^^^^^ 

/Richard C. Ehret, Director 
Instructional Media Center 



RE/mm 
cc: File 




PENNSYLVANIA STATE PRAL SCHOOL FDR THE DEAF 

COMMONWtAtTM or PCHNSVUVAN.A 
DCPARTMCNT Of EDUCATION 
■ CHANTON. PCNNbVLVANIA IBft09 



/ 



September 27, 1973 



Raymond Wyman, Ed. D. 
Director 

Northeast Regional Media Center 

for the Deaf 
Thompson Hall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



Dear Dr. Wyman: 

At the September meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Pennsylvania State Oral School for the ea ^^^^^^ 

r rtrefst^Region^Medfa the Deaf is Pro- 

viding the school. This letter is in reference to Dr. 
Gates' report. 

A h.h«lf of the Board of Trustees. I would like to thank 
(Sn behalf of the B . ip„ent , consultation, and 

you and your staff tor equxp , members, 
training which you have "^f . ^^can be ter meet our 

With such support, we would hope that we 

responsibnity to deaf youngsters and young adults in 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Thanking you again, I remain, 



Sincerely yours, // 

(Mrs.) Annette R. Lloyd 1 
President, Board of Trustees 



ARL:mf 



23^ North Witchduck Koad 
^ . > 
VIRGINIA BkACH, VIRC^INJA 2J462 



i.i.sticKiu April R, 1974 

Sopciintrndent ol $<hoo!i 



Mrs. Linda Matys 

Field Representative ' ,. ,^ r 

Northeast Regional Ncdia Center for the Deaf 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Ma. 01002 

Dear Mrs. Ma'tys: 

On behalf of the Special Education Department of the Virginia Berch 
?:bUc schools. I .'ish to express appreciation for your f ne Presen 
tation during our Inservice workshop program on April 3, ly/'*. 

AS a result of your efforts, all of us have gained new ^^J^lf^^ 
and insights which will enable us to better n^eet the needs of 
exceptional children. 

With many thanks and best regards, I remain. 



Sincerely yours. 




Kurt W. Schlcic):>er, Ed. D 



Sdpervisor, Special Education 
KWS/cst 

cc: Director, NRMCD 




''^'^ ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 359. 



1426 NORTH QUINCY STREET • ARLINGTON. VIRGINIA • 2^^?C207 
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DIVISION or INSTRUCTION May 7, 197U 



Mrs. Linda Matys 
Northeast Re^ijional Media 
Center lor the Deaf 
School of Education 
University of Massachusetts 
AmherstT- Massachusetts 01002 

Dear Linda; 

On behalf of the Arlington Public Schools, I extend to you our 
sincere appreciation for the excellent workshop you presented on 
May Int. 

The teachers and clinicians have had extremely positive reactions 
from the techniques presented to thjem and the practicality ot the 
Sformrtion you'gave! We are ^^-'.disappointed that the Media 
Center -..'ill be closing. During this year for the first tame, we 
have had immediate technical assistance resources. 

Please express our appreciation to your entire ^^^^ ^ "^^^ 
they have done in improving the education of speech and hearing. 



Sincerely, 
n 

_izabe 

Language, Speech and Hearing Programs 
ELJ/rcc 



n 



Uizabeth L. Johns, Supervisor 



'J; 



^^^^^ 



370., 



Clv^ap^qke Pu blic Sch ools., _. 



Scliool Admtnufraf'on Bu.fdmg 
Post Offrce Box 15204 
Chesopeolce, Virgmio 23320 



April 10, 1^7^ 



Ms. Linda Matys 
Field Representative 
NRMCD 

Thompson Hall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 

Dear Linda: 

The workshop was magnificent! 

The speech therapists' and reading resource teachers were 
so enthusiastic, and the prevailing thought seemed to be, "What 

a PROFITABLE day": \ 

I certainly hope w. can fiM . »ay to Ue you co« to Chesape.;<e 
again. W. are all grateful to you for shari^ng your ti.ne and talents 
with us. 



Cordially,! 



(Mrs.) Evel^ R^iel 
Elementary Bupervisor and 
Coordinator of Speech Education 



EER:m 



i 



I 



235'No(lh Wit<,hcluck Koud " 
VIKGInIa HhA( H, VIKCINIA 2P\b2 

I I tRlCKEll 

Super loteodrot of Sihool* 



March 5, 1974 



Miss Linda Matys 

Field Representative 

Northeast Regional Media Center 

for the Deaf 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, MA 01002 



/ 



Dear Miss Matys: 

I wish to express my appreciation to you for the excellent and superbly 
• , coniucteS workshop Lr'Jhe Virginia Bead; hearing impaired teachers and 
speech pathologists, / 

It is a joy to sponsor a workshop th^^ is. practical, refreshing, and 
stimulating for all those in attendance. 

On the behalf of all the teachers, thank you. 



Sincerely , 





Irt W. iSchleicher, Ed. D. 
Supervisor, Special Education 



KWS/ghp 



cc : 



Director. Northeast Regional Media Center 
for the Deaf * 
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S ueech mi 
The '-rr-h''''» V 



AS/ " ^'-^r ^ 7 len 
'i'"-*^oMroe Tibr*ri»n 
.School of ?:r1uc tJon 
Unlvf rsit of F 'ys . 



T in) r^turnin*'- in tv:o \i--c'^^r(>ry the V'-^yru - -^r* ciirrla^il u^^ f o^^ 

v:f> no r,r^cifin foo'^b^^cV to of^or I'L v^*^. not suf fi c\rr:thv 

i;ir,^-*'^ in nvr r.rofi-^M. 

to "^'^ur rr-'noro\r-^ rerpon.*^^ to oiu* roouoivt fo"* infor^vtion 

h 's h^l r.'^ in our tot '^ ;.,rr-trr Mn *?'r--lirit i o>^ ^^ri h^^r: pro ptc-*'^ 
l^^Dro^^ei 'ttr.ntion to the nr-eis of our de- f stuntvits. 

*> th -nv you "f^^iin for your'/issist'ince . 

Ginceroly , 



Si^noy^/. B'lrpfoot 7.3. 
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BOARD OF TJ-S 

WiNTimop S Dakin 

Vuf ChattMtH \ 
H Latham Hum nk. \ 
LiiiAN Ckdnvinor Jonfs 

MR^ CaIVIN COOMllGF (195^ \*)^A 

JmoMF A Watroiis 
.HlCMAkD S MoiniN 
John Coonocr 
Thomas C MiNorNMAij. 
jACon K Barowsky 

PMILIIW ST^VFNS 

M\RiON I. Decrow 
OiARifs W Coir 

RlCHAHU B CoVllL 

J H RonTCR 

RussFii V GrRVAis. M D 

Samuii CaboT 

M Ruth Tandy 

Scan M Pun»»hy 

!«^ALTER B Fow) 11 




(Tltp Ollarke §rl)anl fur the Draf 

3farllmmplou. fttaufiarhiwrtts 



01060 

TUFPHONI (MM ^H4'VtMi 



GroRGi: T Prait 
AiiiiUnt to iht I'ftMJ^nt 373. 
Hill G. Uiivins 

Adfuintihative Am^U»f 

iRkM JOIINSION 

Edwin a Hu^.^ard. JR 

Assistant 7 leaMtn* 
Krma J SiHo 



February 19, 19 74 



Ms. Sandra Z alien 
Resource Librarian 
NRMCD 

Thompson Hall ' ^ 

University of Massachusetts 
Ainherst, Massachusetts 01002 

Dear Sandra: 

This is just a quick note to let ^pu know how much I 
app?ecia'te the ?ime and effort you put xnto the^lxst of 
Religious material that you ^^mpiled for me I m su^^ 
that it will be quite helpful. I wxU let YO^^^now 
ff thf te-acher wants any titles on specific Bxble 
characters . 



many thanks ! 





Heidi Sanders 
Media Secretary 



u 



TAH STATE U N I V E R S I T Y • L 0 G A N . U T A H 



UNIVERSITY AFFILIATED 
IPTIONAL CHILD CENTER 



January 3, 19 7A 



Ms, Sandra fallen 

Resource Librarian 

Northeast Regional Media Center 

for the Deaf 

University of Massachusetts 
^erst, Massachusetts 01003 

uear Ms. Zallen:' 



Child Center for parents of handicapped children. 

we hope to have a .odel of ^^l^^Z'S[J:^\T^^^^^^^ 
and we will put your name on the nailinr, list to rece 
of the catalog as soon as it ^is published. 

Thanks again for your interest. 

Sincerely, , 




Alan llofmelster 
Research Director , 
Exceptional Child Center 



AH:nh 



\ 



/ 
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66 Strong Avtnue 
i'ittsfieid, r.'ass. 01201 
r.'.ay 31. ^V?*^ 



Ke, Sandra Zallen 
Resource Librarian 
KRI.-.CD 

iiducation Buildinfr 
University of ^.as: achutetts 

i^mherst, I.,?ES?churetts d 002 ^ 
Dear S»ndra, ^ 

Thank vou very much for the r^-HteriJ' Is. ""^^ y,,„ 

V, ^.r-t-^in thev will be put to excellent use. When 
be cert«-.in xney wxj.j. v,-i ^ ->+ ri-irke i no- 

1 att<*nded the medin v/orkshop held at Ol.irKC, i no 
tirid a racket comniled by the r enneylvrmin School 
\ Er'f 1 belie^ve the artist w; s K. »>.ewby. 

%ri/;hen r.iu^.nt tau.ht ^^^^ ^ 
School for the Deaf. If thi. J^^^f vc?y 

t.lso like to receive a copy. 1 ^^^^ 
gocd to tench tenses, abstracts., verbs, etc. 

Again, thpnk you very much for the ^^^^7^,^„^^,^?tna 
information.. I will be looking forward to he.ring 

from you s'-f^i'^* 

Sincerely, 




1 

•376. 

^ WESTERN Maryland college 

WESTMINSTER, MU 21157 



«rAf.1MtN» Of 

toucMiON March 19, 1974 



Dr.- Raymond "'.'y'"^" ' 
Univf-rsity of M.-\ssachiiS(>tts 
Thoropson Hall 

Amh.-rst, Massacliusotts 01002 ^ 
Di>ar Dr. V.'yrnan: 

I m.^nnt to writo to you Parlior, but I havo bo.^n winding up 
the ^r.inpst..r, and' propar inn <ot a program ovaluatiou. I v-ant you 
to kno... ho.. TTiuch I approciato your coopv-ratjon in providing thi- 
Wostorn Maryland Collocjo progra., in d-afnoss with a vvor.<shop in 
Mi»dia . 

For the past thr<.o years, v-c- wore able to have a one day 
prourL and this year a three day workshop, which was very -cc.-.^rul 
if Student fec-Iback is any indicator^ -This is the type of thmo that 
wo need oi an annuol basis and sure that you would provi. .. 

for the sar,. neeC. . Wo have always beer, given a brxef introducto y 
bourse in Media v;hich either vhetted the oppel ito or ^rxghton.-d th- 
student to death. Many of the loose ends and questions ou. stu . nts 
had at the end of the one day, program were answered ^'^^ . ^^j^-y " 
able to pick .-.n ar..a of int. rest and develop soue materials that 
could be used in their practice teaching. 

I an, not cure wh.t the .tatus of the RMC's are at thistime, 
but if a letter from ne and ny ?0 students would help, we vouUl 
he most happ" to write where you direct us. Thanks again for 
providing us'-.-ith the most r.e.orahle, acaderoir and practical 
oxperii-ncc of the curn-nt school year. 

Sincerely, 

Britt M. Hargravos, 6iroctor 
Trachor Proparalion Profjr-im 
In DpafnosG 

BMH:kp 
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Richard V;. -Flint • Patricia D Mclmyre, Ed M. 

A J^l.lo.ktAi IncoiDOitltd in IB79 .>/ / . 



Administrator inee.po..t«d .n ib79 

Beverly School For The Deaf 

6 ECHO AVENUE 
BEVERLY, MASSACHUSEHS 01915 
Telephone 922-0906 

Area Code 617 

March 18, 197^ 

Dr. Haymond VJyman., Director 
Northeast He'slonal nedl^ Center 
for the "Deaf 
Thompson Hall 

I'nivercity of I'.pssachusetts 
Ar.herst, Ilasr.achusetts 01002 

Dear Hay: 

I receives your recent letter In *ich you detailed t^^^ 



deDls^ of the 'Jlonal i.edlr Center, for the Deaf '^^/'t^ f -^^J 
3r Uh?lc I v:as"a;.;are that this /.as to be tnelr ^^^Iti.at 
ll'o. an earlier t^"^ olScr' 

that such mnovotlvo Pro-ro.-s are t^e.n, ,,or'." of their 

raUf.?a1^/fear?nrca r 

illlinll l"o°llnTu 'trt"o$cnc"srinr;-Ulve and cre.Uvo 
hovlns lit tnc c n chilai-en In th*- United otstes. It lo 

ex\°r'cfnc\°ySc^^^^ Justification for the ^ierlse of a 

federally funded prorrar that bar, so clearly ^^^^^^^^^^f J^^.S^^"^-" 
tlblUty on any set of perforr.ance criteria one could aevl.e. 

I v/ant you to knov;. personally, how nany P^°J^f i?^;^! 
the northeast region have suns ^^tde'at t' .o °Sny 

seven years. If nothing else, you can Iooa .-.Ith P^^^^^JJ^tlvrlv 

r"£ r^rou^rrofa^s"'^^^ 

• deiconstratlons, /our re^ea on, . ^i,„re are c.-iny 

to the literature In our f lel^- /iff^f other actlvltl-s 

?So« enEaged'ln tie educftlon of the de.f. Itou h,->« hecn . nov,- 
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Dr. Raynond Wymnn 
I'.orch in. 19V'< 
P.'jBO 2 

found friend and colleague when-. v;c truly nlrc In y-;>.rr rhc-.d. 

It's been great having the opportunity of n.akln^ both your 5)cr: -Nal 
and professional ac.iualntnncc ani I hope that, rccardles?: of v.-h.-t 
the future holdt, that we wUl rtlll hov^ occfislon to utlll-o tl-' 
trciaendour knowlrdp-c that you hove fralned In your clo.':n v.-or h; ' rr- 
lotlornhlps with prof esGlonnlc In the field. I'll look fuv.nv.. 
seeing you frot; tlr.ic to tln.e. 

You r-lght alEO be Interested In knowing that the Alexander 
Grahar. Bell A'^soelatlon h«s Just nade a decision to hold Its blernrrj. 
snrmr ircetinr for 1976 In Boston. Hopefully there •.;111 be an oppor- 
tunity for involvlr.r you at that time, should you be open to ^uch a 
possibility. 

I'll be callinr Karen in the next day or tv:o to see if \:e cun 
still arranp;r a tine for scheduling a one or f.:o-dny v;orkshop In 
develooin.r behavioral objectives for our staff hero at the ■':chool . 
I discussed this wii.h her briefly before our tv.o-v.ce^ vnnter , 
ihlch ^ust ended a v:eek a,~o. At that point in tlr.r she soer.ca q.3 te 
ontlffilstlc about being able to work us into your scheaulo. T hop. 
this Is still true. 

I'iost sincei-ely, 



Richard W. Flint 
Executive Director 



RWF/nmw 



STATE Ol- CONNHCTICUT 

M\S1IC URAL >CIIOOL 
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Till. 5>6.^.:M 



February 27, V//^, 



Northe isi Re(^ion.'ii Media c^^iucr 
per lh(t l>5ai' 

Univcrjity of :.:.3^:.chusett3 



Deitr R y: 

Th'--n5- you for your very nice. icLter of jx^bruary V.nhf in vhich 
you uuvice ne ^^u.t the '^^^I'^l Kedi;. center '^t I'^r:'^^";?:;.^.?^ 
Kasiiach.*wett:; closing 



1 h'i.d he:.ra rainors yo thi.. t-rfecv, 



ntc r^; 



bu\, \ihen I was in i-uscon, ..ri^onu l;.:.t weci.^t:io ra,f.or.! ire 
nov fconfinned. 1 cJ'i very i;orry to hoar th-.t' the vr. uonul Pu 
are ijoinT out of c:;ii;tunc€-.. -..'e h:.vo un/oyed joiy..n-: v/itn you 
t.nd hope'thut our p-ihs cr&bo -■..rain in the m^r ro-tv-re. 

I have just received aD^rov^.x for a J.vdLi position rA. the rycUc 
oral school and .n i.ho evi'UZ you l:now of t.n:/-o:i3, .m your pre:.;en. 
pro-r.M v.ho IS loohln; for a position, I uoula a>e j/caaod to hear 
fro?a the:.'., -hn i..o;;ition o, i),.-..c:..tely anu i uoulu .n- = 
terested in hcarmj frojn boir.eone scon as possihxu. 



With bcsL i^eraonal regainlb, 1 remain 



sincerely your^, 

peter j. Oi.sley, .•■M'D' 
Suj.erintfchdent 




ERIC 
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JOE R sniNrAUOii. An. M \ 

Superintendent 



»OUNCJtL> IN IU1» 



JOHN T I'l.OY'/, I! A. 
Jius ncss M-iinr'T 



February 25, 1974 



Dr. Raymond Wyman , Director 
Northeast Regional Media Center 

for the Deaf 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01002 

Dear Ray: 

Your letter of February 19, 1974 has been received 
and I was very distressed to learn that the Northeast 
Regiona] Media Center for the Deaf is nearing the end 
of its existence. Through the years you and y/our 
colleagues have rendered such outstandihg services to 
the deaf and I am very sorry to see this cora6 to an 
end. I do want to take this opportunity to thank you 
for a job "well done" and I wish there were something 
we could do to see that the services are continued. 

I note that you are expecting to take up full- 
tLme teaching next year and I extend to you my best 
wishes in your new endeavor. Again, many, many thanks 
for all that you and your staff have done in the area 
of the media for the deaf. 

Sincerely yours, 

JoelR. Shinpaugh 
Superintendent 

JRS/adr 

c.c. Mr. John S. Shipman, Principal 



American School for tha Deaf 



(tTAMllSHCD lel7 



130 NORTH MAIN blRCET 
WEST HARTFOr<D, CONNECTICUT 06107 



9EN E. HOFFMEYER 
XECUTIve OI««CTOR 



February 26, 197^^ 



Drv" Raymond Wymaa, Director ' 
Northeast Repilonal Media Center 
Thompson ilall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



for the Deaf 



Dear Ray : 



\ 




iiclents 
R . M . C . ' s 



I Just returned ifrom a meet-inn of Supex 
of Schools for the Deaf and heard th 
were goin^- to be^ discontinued. It ^tainly makes 
one wonder if education of the deaf will suffer 
from the loss of these four centers which so abiy 
served us. Bill Jackson was there and he hopes to 
stay in Knoxvllle but at this time has no definite 
posit ion . 

We have certainly profited by havinp; you and your 
staff at our service. It seemed you were alv/ays 
available for services requested and we will miss 
this . 

I am happy you are stayinp, in the University. Be 
sure to come by often before and after you close 
out the program. 

Sincerely, 



Ben E. Hoffmeyer 
Executive Director 



BEH/vsv 



EXING.TON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 



lo e. CONNOH. edJi. 
pfiliv* Dirutar 
M AVENVB a»d 7ilk STRCtT 
fcKJON miGHTS. N. Y. IliJO 

|l«»*MM.- (lilt tn-isoo 



March 1, 1974 
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Dr. Raymond Wyman 

Northeast Regional Media Center 

for the Deaf 

Thompson Hall 

University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
\ - - . . 

Dear Ray, ' i . 

Many thanWs for your letter of February 19 
concerning the Northeast Regional Media Center and 
your work in the Education of deaf children. The 
recent BEH changed in the Media network were rather 
sudden and at best^i may be of dubious value in the 
future for the Lexington School. What the new RFP 
will ;create, will %e of interest to all, o*f us. 
i \ 

Your own contributions to the RMC-IMC program 
is more secure and valuable. You have been able to 
work into a specialized field like ours with a great 
deal of dignitifeaAd effectiveness. I Have appreciated 
these qtialities and the products, services and ideas 
which have flowed from the University of Massachusetts, 
I will be sorry to see their demise. ' 

\ Best personal wishes. 

• Sincerely yours, 



Leo E. Connor 
Executive Director 

\ 



LEC/cc 
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Pr. 'Raymond Wyman ^ 
C^i rector 

Nprtheast Reqiohal Media Center for the Deaf 

Scftool of Education 

UrtI varsity of Massachusetts 

Afnnerst, Massachusetts 01002 

\_ - 

D^elr Ray: ' ^ 



Thank you for your letter of Fcbruaf-y 19. Yes, I had heard 
rumors of the approaching end of the e/istence of the Northeast 
Regional Media CenW for the Deaf a^ appreciate your givi.ng me an 
official statement. You have put in a great deal of ' thought and 
energy as -well as many innovative ideas into the NRMCD since 1966, 
and it is too bad to see it being closed out. However you can take 
satisfaction in knowing that you made a substantial ^^""^'^^^ ' '''' ^ 
profession and to the lives of many youngsters who "^^/^^^j;;;^,:^^^ 
program. I , and a number of staff members here at Clarke SchooKwho 
know you and have studied under you in some cases, join in extending 
to you our best wishes as you terminate a major senment vour 
professional life and return to fulltime teaching and related activit 
In September 1974. You and your students have certainly cooperated r 
many ways with us, especially in Steve White's media program. You ha 
also made quite an impact on the professional life of Barbara Wyman,, 
who continues to be one of our most excellent tead^crs. 



ho 



ICS 

n 

ve 



/ 



re^Jy yours, 




\ 



George 
President 



GTPilJ 




NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

SiS KNOLLWOOO &OA0 
WHITE PLAINS'. NEW YORK 10603 

(914) 949-7310 
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March A, 197« 



Di. Raymond Wyman, Director 
.northeast Regional Media Cv~ter 

for the' Deaf 
Thompson HaTl. University of Massachusetts 
Amherst^ Massachusetts 01002 

Dear Ray: 

I have your letter of February 19, 197A with the sad news that 
the Northeast Regional Media Center for the Deaf will be closing 
at the end of this school year. We had heard of this i"^*'^""^ 
vays. and you caiTbe assured that we are sorry to see thft program 
come to an end. * ^ 

The New York School for the Deaf has thproughly ^PP"<^*"«\'*;^ 
iervice that you -and your dedicated staff have rendered In the 
Daat eiaht years and it appears to be a tragedy, too, that all oi 
'these ttJiices as well as'the training opportunities of fered 
to young pe«^t,le wishing to go into thid type of work will come to 
an ehd . \ ■ 

1 know Mr. Taylor plans to come to your meeting in the near future 
it which iioe I a/ sure further information will be given concern- 
ing the closing of the facility. 

1 Mlfih to oersonally thank you and your staff for your ever ready 
LoJe^aJU^and assistance Jhat you have given us during these years. 
Mso! on Lhalf of the entire school I wish to extend our best 
CisJ;s Jo you as you return to full time teaching and related acti- 
vities at the University this coming summer. • 



Vry sincerely yours. 




ROY M. 
Sup«rintc 



RMS:£p 



DEPARTN EDUCATION 

Marie H.\Kat2cnbcicti cScliool fov tlie Deaf 

CHARLtS M JOCH*- M LitT.O Su^mmrcNOtNT 
WEST TRENTON NEW JERStV 09625 
TiLCPHONE 609 083 2600 



March 6, 197^ 



Dr. Raymond Wyraan, Director 
Northeast Regional Media Center 

for the Deaf * 
Thonlp^On Hall 

University of Massachusetts 

AmJ^erst, Mass. 01002 

/ 

/ 

bear h&y: ' 

Although there have been rumors that your prograia would be 
terminated this year, the verification from you leaves me '"cold". 

Only those of us who have so richly profited from the efforts 
and accomplishments pf you and your staff, can fvLLly appreciate 
what a loss will suffer. It almost seems that we no sooner get 
a good progr^ ectabj-ished and for some ^eason have to terminatQ it 
for something else. I question very mui ,i the substitute prcfgram. 

'please accept from everyone at KaUenbach, especially the students 
and staff, our sincere appreciation for the unusually great 
contribution you have made to the educate '^n of the deaf. 

Needless to say, my personal thanks are included, and I shall 
always cheristh the tiroes we have spent together. You have done 
a great job and you have been a Joy to know and work with. 

Gratefully, 

/ C. M. Jcchem 

/ Superintendent 

, ■ / 

CMJ/Jhr 



